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| New developments end 
: quarry floor joint problems 


The uniform size of Murray quarry tile now 
joints as narrow a thus reducing the 
ea, which is sometimes subject to chem- 
ical attack. 
In addition, the new AAR-II epoxy-based grout- tributed Murray line. 
and-mortar, developed by the Tile Council of America, 
rovides a grouting s sc cum E 
y tant, and as e " 
quarry itself. merican 
These two developments—plus Murray’s ther, 
finer-grained tile surface and better-bonding ak" lean 
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Ceilings never again will be the same. Now, the Armstrong 
Luminaire Ceiling System does what many architects have 
long maintained a ceiling should do. In a finished ceiling 
assembly, it integrates a dramatic new design effect with supe- 
rior lighting, air distribution and acoustical efficiency. 

This rendering shows Bob’s Juvenile Shoe Store, Baton 
Rouge, La. Before it was built, architect and owner visited a 
nearby Luminaire installation. As a result, they changed the 
original ceiling plans to the Armstrong A-50 Luminaire 
System. 

They’re enthusiastic about the system’s bold modern looks— 
the way it dramatizes the whole store. They’re also delighted 
with the uniform air distribution, the acoustical control. 

All Luminaire components are available from one supplier, 
supported from one grid. Each 50"-square module is its own 
light and air-distribution source. Here, 2-lamp, shielded fix- 
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tures provide a desired 150 footcandles. With Luminaire, light- 
ing levels can range from 50 to well over 200 footcandles. 

Flat ceiling panels allow the system’s adaptation to any size 
or shape room. Specially designed to accommodate ceiling- 
high partitions, the system offers limitless. layout flexibility. 
Further design variation is possible with the new B-48 Lumi- 
naire modification. This system achieves an open folded-plate 
effect, creates continuous bands of light. For complete infor- 
mation on both systems, write to Armstrong, 4206 Rock Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


CREDITS: Bob's Juvenile Shoe Store, Baton Rouge, La. 
Owner-Operator: Mr. & Mrs. R. J. Baudry, Baton Rouge, La. 

Architect: John A. Bani, a.1.4., Baton Rouge, La. 

Consulting Engineer: Ingram-Barbay, Baton Rouge, La. 

General Contractor: Buquet & Le Blanc, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 

Ceiling Systems Contractor: J. Paul Smith & Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 


(Armstrong CEILING SYSTEMS 
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Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning Community Col- 
lege, Corning, New York. Architects: Warner, Burns, Toan 
and Lunde; photographer: Joseph W. Molitor 
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Coming in the Record 


NEW TOWN, U.S.A. 


In Europe, where the ravages of war pushed the pressures of expand- 
ing population farther faster, the experimentation with “new towns” 
—not suburbs, but self-contained communities—has played a major 
role in post-World War II planning and housing. In this country, it 
has only recently developed significant potential for community archi- 
tecture. The new town of Reston, Va., which will be the subject of a 
major feature next month, is one of the first of the new towns U.S.A. 
to near the occupancy stage, and most important not only for its 
pioneering design concepts but for the fact that it is entirely pri- 
vately financed. 


ARCHITECTURE IN INDUSTRY’S SERVICE 

As industry faces the proliferating problems of automation and diver- 
sification in an expanding economy, its plant requirements likewise 
proliferate and so—for all the competitive intruders—do opportuni- 
ties for architects. Next month’s Building Types Study on Industrial 
Buildings will report on some of the new opportunities and show some — 
of the notable architectural results. 
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hite mortar can do a lot for a 

wall. Through contrast it gives 
dark masonry units richness and 
added beauty. If an uninterrupted 
white effect is desired, white mortar 
assures it. 

This new white masonry cement 
is the quick and sure way to a beau- 
tiful white mortar. It is ideal for all 
masonry walls including those of 
concrete brick, block, split concrete 
veneer, clay brick, tile, glass block 


IT'S MEWY 
hinda White. 
White Masonry Cement 


NON-STAINING 
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and natural stone. 

Trinity White Masonry Cement 
takes pigment perfectly. Use it as 
the base whenever you want a 
colored mortar. 

The mason will like the way 
Trinity White Masonry Cement 
handles. It works well under the 
trowel. It is non-staining. 

Trinity White Masonry Cement 
is now available at building mate- 
rials dealers. 


Trinity Whitt Produ. 


€ WATERPROOFED WHITE 
€ WHITE MASONRY 


@ PLAIN WHITE 
@ HIGH EARLY STRENGTH WHITE 


OFFICES: CHICAGO * CHATTANOOGA * DALLAS * FORT 
WORTH * HOUSTON * FREDONIA, KAN. * FORT WAYNE 
JACKSON, MICH.*KANSAS CITY*TAMPA*MIAMI*LOS ANGELES 


General Portland Cement Company 
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‘This is Kentile 
Custom Cork Tile. 


The most comfortable 
of all floors is now 
easy to clean! 


cork BIRIMMEIEI 
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Kentile Custom Cork has all of cork’s traditional 

comfort and quiet . . . plus . . . a crystal-clear poly- 
urethane resin finish for extra durability. Here's a 

resilient, quiet cork that cleans, wears, and lasts 

as no other cork flooring ever could. And, the neu- 
tral Kentile" Custom Cork colors blend in beauti- 
fully with any decor. 


Behind the Record 


Why Good Design? 


This observer hasn’t seemed to have 
found the time or temerity to visit 
the New York World’s Fair, even 
though the pursuance of his interests 
seems to suggest it. He must confess 
to having sent an emissary to scout 
the territory and search out any oases 
or havens. Early reports indicate that 
there are some nice things that one 
should see, some worthy of reporting. 

It is clear nevertheless that the 
Fair is something less than a victory 
for “good design.” The early efforts 
of New York architects to establish 
the principle of design discipline were 
a quick and total failure, so the Fair, 
by intent, became a mammoth com- 
petition by exhibitors for the atten- 
tion of the crowds. Attendance figures 
are amazingly high, and great queues 
form at many of the exhibits. Highly 
automated spectaculars are bewitch- 
ing millions of sightseers. So who 
wants good design? 

Well, one who does, in a different 
context, is CBS president Frank Stan- 
ton. In accepting from The Architec- 
tural League of New York the Mich- 
ael Friedsam Medal, Dr. Stanton put 
it a little urgently: 

“In an age when everyone is seek- 
ing to get everyone else’s attention, 
when the demands made upon our 
senses increase daily in number, in 
persistence and in complexity, and 
when a hectic man-made world in- 
trudes more and more upon the order- 
ly and graceful world of nature, res- 
pect for superior design seems to me 
a minimum essential of effective com- 
munications and constructive human 
relationships. 

“I do not think that we can be 
narrow about this or falter by per- 
suading ourselves that good design 
might matter in some cases but not 
in others. It is senseless to be con- 
cerned about great institutional ar- 
chitecture and then rush tastelessly 
into the building of offices, stores, fac- 
tories and laboratories, where we are 
more continuously served by good de- 
sign and punished by bad than any- 
where else, except possibly our homes. 
It is witless to preserve carefully the 
fine artifacts of other times and then 
surround ourselves with the mis- 


shapened and unsightly in our day. 

“We all spend our lives in a world 
of instruments and implements, 
ranging from buildings to books, 
from airplanes to appliances, from 
pianos to pencils. Ugliness, in- 
congruity, distortion, disguise, dis- 
proportion—all these can so grate 
upon the mind and spirit that much 
of the point and service of the thing 
designed are lost or warped.” 

CBS is rather a powerful taste- 
maker, and it seems hopeful that its 
president sees where the proliferation 
of tasteless design is taking us. But 
the Fair is probably important among 
the pacesetters in matters of taste— 
other large fairs have been—and 
surely it is not leading in the direc- 
tion of order and grace and serenity. 

Of course the Fair is a fair, and 
glamour and glitter are obviously es- 
sential. And what Dr. Stanton was 
talking about was a living environ- 
ment. Now I don’t suppose that CBS 
will renounce glamour and glitter, 
and neither will architects. Through 
countless eras life has seemed pretty 
dull to billions of people, and a reason- 
able indulgence in glamour and glit- 
ter seems permissible, however con- 
cerned we may be about “good taste.” 

But it is important to note that fun 
and games and indulgence sometimes 
seem to be the total goal of a prosper- 
ous and democratic society. “Bad 
taste” seems to proliferate much 
faster than “good taste.” And the best 
of taste seems to be contaminated, not 
refined, as proliferation overwhelms 
it. 

Surely as population and prosper- 
ity increase, the demands upon our 
senses must be restrained by some 
order and taste. As Dr. Stanton said : 
"... when a hectic man-made world 
intrudes more and more upon the 
orderly and graceful world of nature, 
respect for superior design seems a 
minimum essential . . ." 

And it may not be amiss for the de- 
signer to remind himself that he is an 
important generator in this hectic 
man-made world. If he should be 
moved toward a little campaign for 
restraint, he will know where to begin 
it. —Emerson Goble 
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Buildings in the News 


AIR ACADEMY CHAPEL 
GETS REYNOLDS AWARD 


« 


Stewarts Commercial Photographera, Inc. 


CHICAGO AWARDS 
HONOR TWO BUILDINGS 
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The firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill will receive the 
1964 R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award at the American In- 
stitute of Architects Convention in St. Louis for their de- 
sign of the U.S. Air Force Academy Chapel in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado (December 1962, pages 85-92). Partner 
in charge and designer was Walter A. Netsch Jr., of the 
firm’s Chicago office. The jury of architects, selected by 
the A.I.A., unanimously agreed that the chapel success- 
fully met both criter for the eighth annual $25,000 
award—a “distinguished achievement in architecture 
with significant use of aluminum.” 

The jury especially commended the expressive way in 
which the chapel’s design meets the “challenging prob- 
lem” of a religious structure for our times: “The light, 
airy feeling of this beautiful soaring structure, so appro- 
priately placed in the center of a complex of related build- 
ings, is uniquely appropriate to this very special problem 
of a chapel for the United States Air Force Academy.” 

The jury consisted of: Hans Maurer, B.D.A., chairman 
and last year’s winner of the award; George F. Pierce Jr., 
F.A.I.A.; Robert M. Little, F.A.I.A.; and Dahlen Ritchey, 
A.LA. A fifth juror, Mario Ciampi, F.A.I.A., was unable 
to attend the jury review due to illness. 


On the basis of "architectural design, craftsmanship and 
construction,” two Honor Awards (see photos) and 11 Ci- 
tations of Merit were given to Chicago area buildings in 
the 10th Annual Honor Awards program of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry and the Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects. 

Members of the jury were: Winston Elting, F.A.LA., 
chairman; Harry Weese, F.A.LA.; G. Kidder Smith, 
F.A.LA.; Paul Goodrich, president, Chicago Title and 
Trust Co. (representing the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry); and Lyndon H. Lesch, vice-pri 


i- 


dent, L. J. Sheridan Co. (also representing the Associa- 
tion). 


Above: Chicago Child Care Society Building. Architects: 
George Fred Keck and William Keck; builder: R. C. Wieboldt 
Co. It “was commended for its honest and uns 
suitability to purpose . . . appropriate to its program and to 
its child users. It is a permanent building yet modest in budget" 


Ifconscious 


Left: Continental Casualty and Assurance Co. Building. Archi- 
tects: C. F. Murphy Associates; builder: A. L. Jackson Co. 
Jury comment: *. , . probably the finest commercial office 
building of recent years. It is commended for its structural 
expression, sober mien, scale and detail. It is masculine, digni- 


fied and belongs to Chicago" 


Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 


When you ask for Dur-o-wal, you deserve to get Dur-o-wal. This is 
not a common masonry wall reinforcement, and there is no other brand 

as good." Dur-o-wal increases horizontal flexural strength of 

block walls up to a proved 135 per cent. Does better than brick 
headers for the compressive strength of composite masonry walls. It's 
the universally acknowledged best in reinf ment for all kinds of 
masonry walls. So make sure you get the real thing: Look for the truss 


design which embodies the most efficient known principle for resistance 


to stress. And look for the Dur-o-wal end-wrap shown above. Want 
better walls? W: facts? Write for Dur-o-wal Data File. 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, P.O. Box 150 e Baltimore, Md., 4500 E. Lombard St. e Birmingham, Ala., P.O. Box 5446 

e Syracuse, N.Y., P.O, Box 628 e Toledo, Ohio, 1678 Norwood Ave. © Pueblo, Sth and Court St. 

e Phoenix, Ariz., P.O. Box 49 * Aurora, Il., 260 S. Highland Ave. * Seattle, Wash., 3310 Wallingford Ave. 
© Minneapolis, Minn., 2653 37th Ave. So. * Hamilton, Ont., Canada, idward Ave. 
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TOP AWARD WINNER 


Presbyterian Church, Rochester, Mich. 
: Linn Smith Associates 


Built in 1963 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 
HONORS TEN CHURCHES 
WITH DESIGN AWARDS 


Ten churches were singled out for distinction at the 25th 
National Conference on Church Architecture, held April 
7-9 in Dallas, Tex., under the joint sponsorship of the 
Church Architectural Guild of America and the Depart- 
ment of Church Building and Architecture of the National 
Couneil of Churches. 

A jury of Protestant church leaders and architects 
unanimously selected the University Presbyterian Church 
in Rochester, Mich. as the best design of the 116 that were 
exhibited. Rev. Edward S. Frey, chairman of the jury, 
stated that the awards were made “in recognition of total 
design, including special features." 

On the jury were: Rev. Edward S. Frey of New York 
City, chairman and executive director, Commisssion on 
Church Architecture, Lutheran Church in America; Her- 
bert Powell, F.A.I.A., San Marino, Calif.; Theodore Criley, 
A.LA., Claremont, Calif.; John E. Stafford, A.I.A., Eu- 
gene, Ore.; and Dr. James F. White, Assistant Professor 
of Worship, Perkins School of Theology, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. 
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St. Paul Presbyterian Church, Johnstown, Iowa 
Architects 


arles Herbert and Associates 


Built in 1963 


ish house, Central Park 
Ce Rapids, Iowa 
Architects: Kohlmann, Eckman and Hukill 
Juilt in 1962-63 


Presbyterian Church 


Design for St. Christopher's Episcopal Church, Lanham, Md. 
Architect: W. Kent Cooper 


Westwood Lutheran Church, St. Louis Park, Minn. Education building of the First Baptist Church, Pomona, Calif, 
Architects: Sovik, Mathre and Madson Architect: Everett L. Tozier 
Built in 1963 Built in 1963-64 


tech 


Church of the Holy Spirit, Vashon Island, Wash. Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Dallas, Tex. 
Architects: Durham, Anderson and Reed Architects: Harwood K, Smith and Partners 
Built in 1963 Built in 1961 


Hope Lutheran Church, Paradise Valley, Calif. All Saints Lutheran Church, Livonia, Mich. 
Architects: Maul and Pulver Architects: Roy D. Murphy and Associates 
Built in 1963 Built in 1961 
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Buildings in the News 


CALIFORNIA BUILDINGS 
RECEIVE HONOR AWARDS 


Out of nearly 100 entries, 11 buildings were chosen to 
merit Honor Awards in the 1963 Triennial Honor Awards 
program sponsored by the Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Limited in its choice to projects completed subsequent 
to January 1958 in the Southern California area and de- 
signed by a member of the Southern California Chapter, 
a five-member international jury nominated 26 entries for 
award. From this group, a local jury, composed of previous 
award-winners, selected the outstanding 11 projects. The 
remaining 15 were included in the Triennial Exhibition. 

The international jury consisted of: Sir Basil Spence, 
London; Otto Glaus, Zurich; Felix Candela, Mexico City; 
Harry Weese, Chicago; and Ernest Kump, Palo Alto. On 
the local chapter jury were: David Witmer, A.I.A.; 
Henry Withey, F. .; W. L. Risley, F.A.I.A.; Wallace 
Neff, F.A.LA.; Ralph C. Flewelling, F.A.I.A.; Graham 
Latta, A.I.A.; Herbert Powell, F.A.I.A amuel Lunden, 


F.A.1.A.; Paul Williams, F.A.I.A.; Robert Alexander, 
F.A.LA.; Kenneth Johnson, A. ; Henry Eggers, 


F.A.lA.; Thornton Abell, A.I.A.; Alfred Cha A.LA.; 
Ralph Water Johnson, A.L.A.; George Allison, I.A.; 
Clinton Ternstrom, A.I.A.; Robert M: , A.LA.; John 
Lautner, A.I.A.; Walter Reichardt, A.L.A.; John C. Lind- 
say, A.I.A.; Hugh Gibbs, A.I.A.; Raymond Kappe, A.I.A.; 
Howard Morgridge, A.J.A.; and Maynard Lyndon, 
F.A.LA. Awards Program Chairman. 


Sunset-Vine Tower Office Building, Hollywood. Architects: 
Honnold and Rex, Architects and Associates; contractor: In- 
tegrated, Inc.; owner: Los Angeles Federal Savings and Loan 
14 
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Julius Shulman 


Marvin Rand 


Duffield Lincoln-Mercury Agency, Long Beach. Architects: 
Killingsworth, Brady, Smith & Associates; contractor: Millie 
& Severson; owner: Duffield Lincoln-Mereury Agency 


Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., Redondo Beach. Archi- 
tects: Albert C. Martin and Associates; contractor: Twaits- 


Wittenberg; owner: Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 


Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., Fullerton, Architects: William 
L. Pereira & Associates; contractor: Lindgren and Swinerton, 
Inc.; owner: Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 


Publication Engineers Building. Architect: Daniel L. Dwor- 
sky; contractor: A, L. Miller Construction Co.; owner: Charles 
Gutentag 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Maston. Architect: Carl Mas- Saint John's Seminary College, Camarillo. Architects: Albert 
ton; contractor: E. W. Hahn, Inc.; owner: Mr. and Mrs. Carl C. Martin and Associates; contractor: Fred E. Potts Com- 
Maston pany; owner; Archdiocese of Los Angeles 


Wyle Ranch, North Fork. Architects: Honnold & Rex, Archi- Office Building, South Pasadena. Architects: Whitney R. 
tects & Associates; contractor: Mr. Frank Wyle; owner: Mr. Smith and Wayne Williams; contractor: Ted Tyler; owner: 
Frank Wyle Whitney R. Smith and Wayne Williams 


24 


ali 


MAN 


230 South Lake Avenue Building, Pasadena. Architects: Case Study House No. 25 for Arts and Architecture Magazine. 
James G. Pulliam, Bernard Zimmerman, & M. J. Matthews; Architects: Killingsworth, Brady, Smith & Associates; con- 
contractor: Ted Tyler; owner: H. W. Adams tractor: Stromberg and Son; owner: Mr. Edward Frank 
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Jack Ls 


Above the floor roughing in... 
new Slab construction economy from Kohler 


Kohler now offers a new modification of the well- 
known Dynametric bathtub and a new closet, the 
Barlow, especially designed for installation in slab 
construction and many high-rise buildings. Both 
fixtures eliminate sleeving and channeling in con- 
crete slabs. There is reduction in labor time and 
costs. In addition, the installation and the cost of 
false ceilings to cover pipes is no longer necessary. 


The bottom of the Dynametric tub has been 
raised 234 inches to provide room for the horizon- 
tal drain without altering the appearance or com- 
fort of the tub. The Barlow closet is designed for 
concealment of the drain, which enters the wall 4. 
inches above floor level. For complete information 
on the Dynametric and Barlow see your Kohler 
Distributor, or write, Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Established 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 


ENAMELED IRON AND VITREOUS CHINA PLUMBING FIXTURES e ALL-BRASS FITTINGS ELECTRIC PLANTS è AIR-COOLED ENGINES e PRECISION CONTROLS 


For more data, circle 6 on Inquiry Card 
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A LIGHTING DESIGN IDEA 
THAT CAN HALVE FIXTURE COSTS 


in many Institutional and Commercial Structures 


ONE 1000 Watt BULB GIVES MORE LIGHT 


THAN TWO 500 Watt BULBS . 
23.000 lumens compared with 21,500 lumens. Even distri- 
bution of this additional light is assured by Kirlin wide angle 
lens and GlasSurfaced reflector 


ONE 1000W FIXTURE* CAN BE INSTALLED FOR LESS 
THAN TWO 500W FIXTURES... 
One-half as much for the labor* ; and not to be overlooked is 
one-half the maintenance cost for the life of the building! 


ONE 1000W KIRLIN FIXTURE COSTS LESS 
THAN TWO 500W KIRLINs... 


One (0 $72.25 compared with two @ $65.68 each 
($131.36) retail. 


Lighting ideas that hold down construction costs can be expected from 
Kirlin; the contribution of such cost-reducing ideas is one way a leader 
achieves the right to first place in his industry. Another way. and one 
usually necessary to make the ideas practical, is the engineering and 
manufacturing of “quality” products with their inherent values as 
found in all Kirlin fixtures. 


—other cost-reducing ideas from the Kirlin Catalog 


DOUBLE-FACED 
THRU-THE-WALL FIXTURE 


often saves the cost of an extra 
fixture. It uch used in hospi 


SURFACE MOUNTED FIXTURES Do tals with 'red-door one side 


for subdued room or ward lighting 
have ell basic advantages of Bee ———do——— COMPLETE EXIT LINE 


recessed fixtures including GlasS; side tor off-hour corridor lighting: Kirlin recessed, all aluminum sur 
reflectors and large selection of ‘ in motels for outside passage face and pendant mountings; fluo 
Aluminum housings for all we ing (with room number) and rescent and incandescent: wide 
exposures on GOW to 3OOW. Baked ed louver lighting inside choice of glass with ceremic-fired 
white enamel finish. Cat. /1208SUR nd bath lighting: room and colors. Maintenance-saving. Kirlin 
to 200W; /1211sumM to 300W ghting; etc. Catalog quality construction. (Also 100 year 
#12185UR to 600W. ay maintenance-free models.) 


OVER 500 DIFFERENT MODELS IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


The IKIRLIN Co. 


For more data, circle 7 on Inquiry Card 
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Barrett...exciting new building materials from chemistry 


SE 77 M 
THE STRUCTURE'S RC SIGNED TO ALLOW THE PARTI. REMOVAL OFN 
BARRETT VINYL PANELS TO PROVIDE HU MIDITY TEMPERAT! RE CONTROL “= 
1 , EMPER 
Li 


RIGID INSULATION 
SLAID BETWEEN PURLINS 


LAMINAT WOOD ARCHES 
Si 
WOOD PURLINS 


FULL-LENGTH BARRETT 
FASTENED TO WOOD FRAME 


Designer: Thomas V. Williams ANE S S d 7 PERIMETER 
ngineer: Thomas V. Williams 


LEVATOR-CONTROLLED BULKHEAD (NOW LOWERED) 
MAY BE RAISED TC RFACE TO DIVIDE POOL. 
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Strong Barrett Vinyl Panels bathe a pool 
with color and softly diffused light! 


Problem: design a functional roof that combines strength and color 
while admitting softly diffused light. Answer: specify Barrett Vinyl Build- 
ing Panels, the versatile material from Barrett that is adding new dimen- 
sions to architectural design. 

The owner of the immense Philadelphia Aquatic School chose Barrett 
panels to enclose the olympic-size pool for year-round swimming. 
40,000 sq. ft. of alternating sections of translucent blue and opaque white 
Greca ribbed Barrett panels were used to provide sturdy yet dramatic 
roof and sides. This combination admits the pleasant warmth of outdoor 
light while controlling excessive summer heat. 

Barrett panels are immune to most chemical reagents and bacterial 
degradation. They withstand high winds, rain and snow and are highly 
resistant to weathering, sunlight and salt air. 

Barrett Vinyl Building Panels, as well as many other exciting products 
from chemistry, can open up new areas of architectural concept and 
design for your future projects. Ask your Barrett representative for more 
information, or write the Barrett Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 

Three 48' sections of flexible 8 oz. Barrett Vinyl Panels were 


Department AR 3,40 Rector Street, New York, New York 10006. iid! toi mala; eacii;compltie arch: over TQ ND TEN 
Aquatic School. This structure is 90’ x 197° x 46' 6" high. 
Exterior steel cables anchor vinyl panels to building's frame. 


222 UX1gAI3431 043 a" 
Morem 
SS 


"xtamm - 


For more data, circle 8 on Inquiry Card 
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1964 BRUNNER PRIZE AWARDED TO HARRY WEESE 


The Arnold W. Brunner Memorial 
Prize in Architecture was awarded 
by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters this year to Harry Weese. 
The citation and $1,000 award was 
presented to Mr. Weese on May 20th 
at the Joint Annual Ceremonial of 


the National Institute and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters 
for the “promise” he has shown in 
“contributing to architecture as an 
art.” 

Mr. Weese joins a list of former 
winners which includes Gordon Bun- 
shaft, John Yeon, John Carl War- 
necke, Paul Rudolph, Edward Larra- 
bee Barnes, Louis I. Kahn, I. M. Pei, 
Ulrich Franzen, and, last year’s win- 
ner, Edward Charles Bassett. 

Harry We who now practices 
in Chicago, was educated at M.I.T., 
where he received his degree in ar- 
chitecture in 1938. He continued his 
studies at Yale University and at 
Cranbrook Academy, where he held a 
Fellowship in City Planning under 
Eliel Saarinen. Before establishing 


his own practice in 1947, he worked 
for several years as a designer in the 
Chicago office of Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. 

Among his most important works 
are the U.S. Embassy and apart- 
ments in Accra, Ghana; Arena 
Stage, Washington, D.C.; and the St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church in Men- 
, Wis. A 16-page feature in the 
3 issue of the Record (pages 
127-142) presented some of his more 
recent designs, including the First 
Baptist Church, Columbus, Ind. ; Cen- 
ter for the Visually Handicapped 
Chicago; Residence Halls for Cornel! 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; and the 
Reed College Arts Center, Portland 
Ore.; and the Beloit College Science 
Building, Beloit, Wis. 


BREGER GROUP WINS ALLEGHENY COMPETITION 


That only one design scheme out of 
305 submitted in an international 
competition for the Allegheny Pub- 
lic Square in Pittsburgh was deemed 
worthy of an award might perhaps 
be taken as an oblique indictment of 
the present state of design for urban 
renewal projects. In selecting the 
project of a team headed by William 
Breger, Chairman of the Department 
of Architectural Design at Pratt In- 
stitute, the seven-member jury de- 
cided to eliminate a second stage of 


judging, stating that "perhaps ar- 
chitects and designers are yet not 
able to formulate clear design goals 
necessary for good urban design." 
Mr. Breger, assisted by two senior 
students at Pratt, James Terjesen 
and Warren Winter, has been desig- 
nated to receive the commission in 
addition to being awarded a $5,000 
prize. The winning scheme will be- 
come the nucleus of a 79-acre, $85 
milion Allegheny Center renewal 
project—a three-acre public square 


to be a transitional area between new 
residential and commercial areas. 

As to the final outcome, the jury, 
which included five professional 
members—Hideo Sasaki, Dahlen K. 
Ritchey, Gordon Bunshaft, John B. 
Parkin and Hector Mestre—and two 
non-professionals—H. J. Heinz and 
Adolph W. Schmidt—stated that 
whether “a public square can synthe- 
size again a community spirit of 
civic well being . . . will have to 
await the test of time." 


Above is the total design concept for Allegheny Center as pre- 
pared by architetcs Deeter & Ritchey. Ground will be broken 
in early June for the first phase, and work on the public square 
(arrow) will be undertaken by the Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Pittsburgh in late 1965 or early 1966 
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The winning design for Allegheny Public Square bounded on 
the left by two buildings to be preserved—Buhl Planetarium 
and Carnegie Library. The jury complimented the “urban qual- 
ity of the paved plaza" 
place where groups and individuals may gather" 


s “simple in concept" and “a receptive 


i The 

i Chicago 

$ Civic Center 
P and the 

| Prudential 


Building 
in Boston 
installed 
Mark IV 
Elevators 
to begin 


| with 


Rockefeller 
Center's 
Sinclair Oil 
Building 
and 
Chicago's 
Palmer House 
picked 

Mark IV 
Elevators 

to modernize 
with 


*** seer o" " 
ee ee “ 


Why? 


Why are the largest new office buildings in 
Chicago and Boston installing Mark IV elevators? 
Why were Mark IV's the choice for the largest 
hotel elevator modernization project and for a 
heavy traffic New York offi uilding? One of the 
i Selectomat ark IV's 

of the building... make 

bottom. Instead, they 
respond directly to calls as fast as they’re 
received. As a result, service is up to 30.6% 


big reasor 


For more data, circle 9 


faster than the most efficient previous system 
and all floors get substantially equal service. How 
do building owners rate Mark IV's? They've 
installed or scheduled them for 162 buildings in 
>y've been available. And all 
the day they 
alled, with s inghouse 
ance. Why not find out what 
n do for your building? 


You can be sure if its Westinghouse 


Inquiry Card 


For more data, circle 37 on Inquiry Card > 


Do you always 
get the exact carpet 
you specify? 


Pity. 


You might do better. 

It happens all the time at Lees. 

Nobody knows better than Lees how tricky it is 
to spec the best carpet you can get for exactly what 
you want to pay. 

So we question specs. And if we can do better by 
you, we tell you. 

We might warn you to get a tougher carpet if 
you don't want to be in trouble. 

We might show you how we can give you more 
luxury for what you want to pay. 

We might come up with a stock carpet so close to 
what you specified, you can't tell the difference. 
Except in price. (This happens often. We have more 
colors than anyone else in the business. And prob- 
ably more carpets in stock.) Etcetera. 

Now if you still want us to stick to your original 
specs, okay. 

Except sometimes. 

Sometimes we get specifications that we refuse 
to follow as they are. 

If we did, we'd have to skimp. Or make up a “bar- 


(JAMES LEES & SONS CO., 


T, PA, A DIV. OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 


gain" carpet. Or an unrealistic carpet. Or a carpet 
that will look good for a month and die on the floor 
in a year. 

We won't. 

We won't sacrifice quality. 

We won't make a carpet that isn't right. 

But it's not altruism. 

If we gave you a sec- 


ond-rate carpet and you 
got stuck with it, would 
you come back for more? 

For a lot of good, 
down-to-earth reasons, 
*those heavenly carpets 
by Lees." 

Write to Commercial 
Carpet Department, 
James Lees and Sons 
Company, Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania, and we'll 
send you more informa- 
tion. 


—Drawn for the REcogp by Alan Dunn 
“Yamasaki may have started something but you certainly finished it!” 


A.I.A. NAMES 59 FOR RANK OF FELLOWSHIP 


The American Institute of Architects 
will advance 59 of its members to the 
rank of Fellow at its 1964 convention 
this month (June 14-18) in St. Louis. 
Twenty-four more than last year will 
receive the honor, among the many 
others to be conferred, this year. 
Selection was made by a seven- 
member Jury of Fellows: Harold T. 
Spitznagel, Sioux Falls, S. D., chair- 
man; George B. Allison, Los Angeles; 
Walter E. Campbell, Boston; Arthur 
Q. Davis, New Orleans; Samuel E. 
Homsey, Wilmington, Del.; Alfred 
Shaw, Chicago; and Linn Smith, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


Thornton M. Abell, Los Angeles—Design 

Alfred L. Aydelott, Memphis—Design 

William J. Bachman, Hammond, Ind.—Serv- 
ice to the Profession and Public Service 

Herbert Baumer, Columbus, Ohio—Educa- 
tion 

Wallace C. Bonsall, Pasadena—Service to 
the Profession and Education 

Erdman Walter Burkhardt, Auburn, Ala.— 
Education 

Robert G. Cerny, Minneapolis—Design and 
Education 

Alfred V. Chaix, Los Angeles— Design 

James Allan Clark, Lexington, Ky.—Serv- 
ice to the Profession 

Robert Lee Clemmer, Hickory, N.C.—Serv- 
ice to the Profession 

C. Herbert Cowell, Houston—Design and 
Service to the Profession 

William Plummer Cox, Memphis— Service 
to the Profession 


Vernon DeMars, Berkeley, Calif.—Design 

Charles DuBose, Hartford, Conn.—Design 

William W. Eshbach, Philadelphia—Design 
and Service to the Profession 

John Joseph Flad, Maidson, Wis.— Service 
to the Profession 

Norman C. Fleteher, Cambridge, Mass.— 
Design 

Paul Auguste Goettelmann, Washington, 
D.C.—Education 

John M. Gray, Boston—Service to the Pro- 
fession 

George Johann Hasslein, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif.—Education 

Ludwig Karl Hilberseimer, Chicago—Edu- 
cation and Literature 

Samuel T. Hurst, Los Angeles 
and Service to the Profession 

Paul Frank Jernegan, Mishawaka, Ind.— 
Service to the Profession and Public 
Service 

Eino A. Jyring, Hibbing, Minn.—Public 
Service 

Arthur Hawkins Keyes Jr., Washington, 
D.C.— Design 

Robert S, Kitchen, San Francisco—Design 

Henry Klumb, San Juan, P.R. Service to 
the Profession 

A. Lewis Koue, Oakland, Calif.—Service to 
the Profession and Public Service 

Jean Labatut, Princeton, N.J.—Education 

John William Lawrence, Metairie, La.—De- 
sign 

Herman Charles Light, Los Angeles—Serv- 
ice to the Profession 

William G. Lyles, Columbia, S.C.—Service 
to the Profession 

Eugene Joseph Mackey, St. Louis—Design 

Sherman Morss, Boston—Public Service 

Charles F. Murphy, Chicago— Publie Serv- 
ice 

John Thomas Murphy, Kansas City, Mo.— 


Education 


Service to the Profession and Public 
Service 

William Muschenheim, Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
Education 

Ralph Elbert Myers, Kansas City, Mo.— 
Design 

Joseph Russell Passonneau, St. Louis—Ed- 
ucation 

Ieoh Ming Pei, New York City—Design 

Earl William Pellerin, Southfield, Mich.— 
Design and Education 

Theodore Jan Prichard, Moscow, Idaho— 
Education 

John Erwin Ramsay, Salisbury, N.C.— 
Service to the Profession 

Louis Gordon Redstone, Detroit—Service to 
the Profession and Public Service 

Norman N. Rice, Philadelphia—Service to 
the Profession 

Harry Eugene Rodman, Troy, N.Y.—Edu- 
cation 

Frederick G. Roth, Philadelphia—Design 

Maurice E. H. Rotival, Woodstock, Conn.— 
Design 

Arthur A. Schiller, New York City—Serv- 
ice to the Profession and Public Service 

Francis B. Sellew, Boston—Design and 
Service to the Profession 

Esmond Shaw, New York City—Education 

Erie Wilburn Smith Jr., Clayton, Mo.—De- 
sign 

Lester W. Smith, Stamford, Conn.—Design 

Carl Albert Strauss, Cincinnati—Design 

William Laurens Van Alen, Philadelphia— 
Public Service 

Hari Van Hoefen, Ladue, Mo.—Service to 
the Profession 

Garrett Van Pelt, Montecito, Calif—Design 

Frederick Penn Weaver Jr., Phoenix—Pub- 
lic Service 

Wayne Williams, South Pasadena, Calif.— 
Design and Literature 
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THIS IS NEW WASCOFLEX 


VINYL ROOF FLASHING ADDED TO FAMOUS WASCO LINE 


NEW WASCOFLEX ELASTIC 
ROOF FLASHING won't get soft 
and baggy in a heat wave, or get 
brittle and break up when the 
thermometer hits bottom. In 500 
hours of tests* under the worst of 
weather conditions, Wascoflex 
proved its serviceable temperature 
range is from —30F to 180F. Name 
another plastic flashing that can 
equal this performance! 

Wascoflex is three times stronger 
too. Even stretched as much as 
50%, it did not break at stresses as 
high as 3000 psi. 


*ASTM Method E-42-57 Type E, Fed- Test Standard 60] Method 4111 


7 


a 4 4 
Stretches over projections 


-..IT DOES WHAT PLASTIC FLASHING COULD 


NEW WASCOFLEX ADHESIVE - 
in the same test series* — proved 
itself just as tough as Wascoflex 
elastic roof flashing. This new, 
one-step adhesive not only bonds 
the flashing to itself, but to other 
materials as well. It holds tight 
when other adhesives won’t, and 
spreads over twice the area, for 
real economy. 


Shapes easily 


WASCO' 


FLASHINGS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


5 BAY STATE ROAD, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


For more data, circle 11 on Inquiry Card 


NEVER DO BEFORE! 


18 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
WASCO FLASHING There's a 
type for every building application, 
and a grade for every construction 
budget. America's most complete 
line of thru-wall and spandrel 
flashings includes copper-fabric, 
copper-asphalt, copper-lead, fab- 
ric, plastic and aluminum. 24 hour 
delivery is available to any job site, 
coast-to-coast. 

WRITE FOR A WASCOFLEX SAMPLE 
AND DETAILS OF ALL WASCO PROD- 
UCTS. Meanwhile see the complete line 
of exposed and concealed Wasco 
flashings in Sweet's Architectural File, 
Bg/Am, or Sweet's Industrial Construc- 
tion File, 8c/Am. 


Concealed flashing 


DEVOE Tru-Glaze 
wins academic approval 

for combining color excellence 
with maintenance superiority 


There's one thing sure about a junior high school: it takes 
quite a beating from kids. The professionals who planned 
this new school understood this. They also understood 
that color choice is important for student comfort as well 
as for beauty. The use of Devoe Tru-Glaze reflects this 
knowledge. 


Tru-Glaze gives a tile-like surface at nothing like the cost 
of tile. It’s a permanent, vitreous-glazed surfacing system, 
including a waterproof filler coat, that makes it ideal for 
use on masonry. It was applied in the kitchen, dishwashing 
room, washrooms and corridors — areas that tell you it 
takes rough going. (Other Devoe finishes used were Wonder- 
Tones and Blox-Fil—it’s a Devoe job completely!) 


AR Ed i Sr it 


Turn of River Junior High School, Stamford, Conn.; Architects: 
Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Stamford, Conn.; General Contractor: 
George L. Hickey, Inc., Stamford, Conn.; Painting Contractor: 
David H. MacKenzie, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Man from Devoe assisted in all the product and color 
planning. This is just part of his total service. He also 
supplies data on paint performance and costs, weather 
resistance, light reflectivity and special formulations. Call 
in the Man from Devoe on your next project to save you 
time and money. There's no cost or obligation. Just 
phone or write the nearest Devoe office. 


DEVOE 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 


Atlanta « Boston « Charlotte, N.C. e Chicago « Cincinnati e Cleveland « Cos Cob, 
Conn. « Dallas « Denver « Detroit « Honolulu « Houston + Los Angeles 
Louisville « Moonachie, N.J. « New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. « Richmond, Va. + Sacramento, Cal. « St. Louis 
Salt Lake City. Warehouses in all principal cities, coast to coast. 
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Current Construction Trends 
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STORE BUILDING: 
FASTER GROWTH THIS YEAR? 


1963 was another year of slow, but steady growth in the vol- 
ume of store building. Contract value increased 4-per cent 
from 1962's total to a record level of more than $2.1 billion. 
From 1961 to 1962, contract volume rose almost 3 per cent. 
This year, store building activity has perked up: in the first 
quarter, contract value was 10 per cent higher than it was in 
the first quarter of 1963. And there are some reasons why 
store construction should show continued strength and post a 
bigger gain in 1964 than it has in the past few years. 

First of all, store construction has some catching up to do. 
Over the past decade there has been a close relationship be- 
tween the value of store contracts and the value of residential 
contracts. This isn't surprising because as new housing units 
go up, the new home owners and apartment dwellers need 
local retail outlets where they can shop conveniently. Retailers 
recognize that housing developments represent good markets, 
so they follow their customers and open new stores. To point 
up how close the relationship between the volume of store 
and residential construction has been, store contract value 
as a percentage of residential contract value stayed between 
10.4 and 12.4 per cent from 1953-63 with only 1955 as an 
exception (13.5 per cent). 

Since 1961, however, residential building has been growing 
more rapidly than store construction. Residential contract val- 
ue jumped 27 per cent from 1961 to 1963, while store contract 
value was up only 7 per cent; and the ratio between store 
and residential contracts dropped from 12.4 per cent to 10.4 
per cent. Store construction has been lagging behind home- 
building during the last few years. And 1964 is expected to 
be another good year for residential construction. As a re- 
sult, the demand for retail outlets should swell this year, and 
first quarter figures may be signaling this. 

Another plus factor is retail sales which, in the first quar- 
ter, were 4 per cent higher than in the comparable period of 
1963. Some people have been disappointed with the perform- 
ance of this series because the heralded tax cut law (which 
affected take-home pay from March 1st on), was expected to 
provide a substantial boost to retail sales. So far, it hasn't. 
What's been happening is that many consumers have decid- 
ed to use their additional income to reduce their installment 
debt: total repayments in March exceeded $4.9 billion—a rec- 
ord high. If consumers continue to reduce their outstanding 
debt, it will put them in a better position to step up their 
buying later on this year. And retail sales, already ahead of 
last year, are likely to gain momentum as 1964 draws to a 
close. 

With a healthy housing market and the prospects of higher 
retail sales, the outlook for store construction for the rest of 
1964 is optimistic. The increase in contract value won't be 
of boom proportions, but the chances are good that it will 
exceed the slow growth rate of recent years. 


Henry C. F. Arnold, Economist 
F.W.Dodge Company 
A Division of McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


BORDEN ARCHITECTURAL DECOR PANELS: DECA-GRID 


Borden Architectural Decor Panels are highly adaptable 
for nearly unlimited application as facades, dividers, 
grilles, etc. in the field of modern architecture. The hand- 
some, lightweight aluminum panels are both sturdy and 
practical, providing access for light and air in conjunction 
with safety and a long maintenance-free life. 


Borden offers many types of Decor Panel—each type 
amenable to tremendous variation to fit most completely 


the architect's purpose, as seen in the use of Borden 
Deca-Grid for the new Miami, Florida elementary school 
illustrated above. 


For complete information on Deca-Grid and the other 
Borden Architectural Decor Panels, including Deca-Gril, 
Deca-Ring, Decor Plank and their many variations and 
subtypes, write for our new eight-page catalog on Borden 
Architectural Decor Panels. 


another fine product line of 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 822 GREEN LANE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY © Elizabeth 2-6410 
PLANTS AT: LEEDS, ALABAMA; UNION, NEW JERSEY; CONROE, TEXAS 


When in New York City, see our exhibit at Architects Samples, 101 Park Avenue 
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Building Construction Costs 


By Myron L. Matthews 
Manager-Editor, Dow Building Cost Calculator, 
an F. W. Dedge service 


The information presented here permits quick approxima- 
tions of building construction costs in 21 leading cities and 
their suburban areas (within a 25-mile radius). The tables 
and charts can be used independently, or in combination as 
a system of complementary cost indicators. Information is 
included on past and present costs, and future cost can be 
projected by analysis of cost trends. 


A. CURRENT BUILDING COST INDEXES—MAY 1964 


1941 Average for each city = 100.0 


Per Cent Change 


A 1. BUILDING MATERIAL PRICE INDEXES 


DEALER TO CONTRACTOR 
1941=100 2I-CITY AVER 


196) 


2.BASE WAGE RATES $/HR. 
IO BUILDING TRADES - 2I-CITY AVER 


500 


400 SKILLED (9 TRADES 


Cost. Current Dow Index Year Ago 

Metropolital Area Differential Residential Nonresidential Res. & Nonres, 
U.S. AVERAGE— 300 FUNSKILLEO (COMMONT 

21 Cities 8.5 263.7 280.9 - 2.56 
Atlanta 74 297.0 315.0 +2.88 
Baltimore 8.0 266.1 283.1 +2.05 2.00 
Birmingham 74 244.1 262.5 +2.94 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Boston 8.4 236.5 250.3 -+2.57 (QUARTERLY) 
Chicago 8.8 293.6 308.9 +2.66 
Cincinnati 8.8 254.5 270.5 +2.46 
Cleveland 9.3 266.2 283.0 
Dallas T.8 250.2 258,8 
Denver 8.3 271.9 289.0 
Detroit 8.9 265.3 278.5 
Kansas City 8.3 238.1 252.0 
Los Angeles 8A 260.4 291.4 
Miami 84 262.7 275.7 
Minneapolis 8.9 264.9 281.6 
New Orleans 79 240.2 254.5 
New York 10.0 272.1 292.6 
Philadelphia 8.7 264.3 277.5 
Pittsburgh 9.1 249.1 264.8 
St. Louis 8.9 256.2 271.4 
San Francisco 7.5. 336.0 367.7 1961 1962 1963 


Seattle 8.5 242. 270.6 


B. HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 


1964 
(QUARTERLY) 


1941 average for each city = 100.0 


Metropolitan Area 1952 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
U.S. AVERAGE 

21 Cities 218.5 244.1 248.9 256.0 269.2 264.6 266.8 
Atlanta 223.5 269.6 277.7 283.3 289.0 294.7 298.2 
Baltimore 213.8 2494 251.9 264.5 272.6 269.9 271.8 
Birmingham 208.1 228.6 233.22 233.22 240.2 249.9 250.0 
Boston 199.0 224.0 230.5 230.5 232.8 237.5 239.8 
Chicago 231.2 267.8 278.2 278.6 284.2 289.9 292.0 
Cincinnati 207,7 245.1 250.0 250.0 255.0 257.6 258.8 
Cleveland 220.7 258.0 257.9 260.5 268.1 265.7 268.5 
Dallas 221.8 228.4 230.5 287.5 239.9 244.7 246.9 
Denver 211.8 245.6 252.8 267.9 267.9 270. 274.9 
Detroit. 197.8 237.4 à 239.8 249.4 259.5 * 
Kansas City 213.3 230.5 235.0 239.6 237.1 
Los Angeles 210.8 248.4 253.4 263.5 263.6 
Miami 199.4 234.6 289.3 249.0 256.5 
Minneapolis 213.5 285.6 249.9 254.9 260.0 
New Orleans 207.1] 232.8 235.1 287.5 242.3 
New York 207.4 240.4 247.6 260.2 265.4 
Philadelphia 222.8 255.0 257.6 262.8 262.8 
Pittsburgh 204.0 234.1 2364 241.1 243.5 
St. Louis 213.1 237.4 289.7 246.9 251.9 
San Francisco 266.4 302.5 808.6 321.1 327.5 
Seattle 191.8 221.4 225.8 232.7 237.4 


HOW TO USE TABLES AND CHARTS: Building costs may be directly 
compared to costs in the 1941 base year in tables A and B: an index of 
256.8 for a given city for a certain period means that costs in that city for 
that period are 2.563 times 1941 costs, an increase of 156.3% over 1941 costs. 

TABLE A. Differences in costs between two cities may be compared by 
dividing the cost differential figure of one city by that of a second: if the 
cost differential of one city (10.0) divided by that of a second (8.0) equals 
125%, then costs in first city are 25% higher than costs in second. Also, costs 
in second city are 80% of those in first (8.0 + 10.0 = 80%) or 20% lower in 
the second city 
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1963 (Quarterly) 1964 (Quarterly) 


ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 8rd 4th 
269.4 270.8 273.4 275.0 274.7 
302.0 303.0 305.7 307.5 310.0 
272.3 272.9 2755 271.1 277.2 
251.3 252.0 256.3 267.8 258.0 
240.4 241.2 244.1 245.6 246.1 
296.4 296.4 301.0 302.8 302.2 
260.0 260.7 263.9 265.5 265.1 
272.8 272.8 275.8 2774 276.3 
251.5 252.2 253.0 254.5 253.7 
275.0 275.4 282.5 284.2 282.6 
267.1 267.9 2722 73.8 272.7 
242.8 242.9 247.8 249.3 246.2 
279.1 279.7 282.5 2842 284.0 
262.4 266.7 269.3 270.9 270.1 
2714 272.1 275.3 276.9 275.0 
246.5 246.5 248.3 249.8 247.1 
280.9 280.9 282.8 284.8 
265.6 265.6 271.2 271.1 
255.0 256.1 258.2 260.8 
260.1 2624 263.4 266.8 
350.1 350.1 352.4 358.2 
256.5 257.8 260.6 260.1 


TABLE B. Costs in a given city for a certain period my be compared 
with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other: if index 
for a city for one period (200.0) divided by index for a second period (150.0) 
equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than those of the 
other. Also, second period costs are 75% of those of the other date (150.0 + 
200.0 = 7595) or 25% lower in the second period. CHART 1. Building ma- 
terials indexes reflect prices paid by builders for quantity purchases delivered 
at construction sites. CHART 2. The $1.20 per hour gap between skilled and 
unskilled labor has remained fairly constant. CHART 3. Barometric business. 
indicators that reflect variations in the state of the money market 


No matter how 
your roof shapes up... 


SESE 


„RUBEROID T/NA 200 roofing (with DuPont TEDLAR*) Will fit its shape! 


From folded plate to compound curve—Ruberoid Makes any shape roof look shipshape for years. 
T/NA 200 fits them all. A combination of Get complete facts on Ruberoid T/NA 200 
DuPont Tedlar and Ruberoid Asbestos Felt roofing for industrial, commercial, and institu- 
makes it chemical and weather resistant...pro- tional designs. Write to: 


vides longer life, trouble-free protection. 
Lightweight and gleaming white, T/NA 200 mR UJ B E= m oO || D° 
is easy to apply with conventional roofing tech- 
niques. Also available in green or gray pastels. 733 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
* DuPont's registered trademark 


For more data, circle 14 on Inquiry Card 


... S0 is this! 


DELUXE MODEL 


STANDARD MODEL 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Only the bases are different! Want 
an extra touch of elegance? Then 
choose our Deluxe unit with its at- 
tractive, sturdy bar grille base. In 
all other ways, both models are 
identical. Both offer a host of pre- 
mium features . . . without pre- 
mium prices. 


WHAT ABOUT COMFORT? Occu- 
pants of each room dial comfort to 
suit themselves. And  Modine's 
high-capacity coil insures instant 
response . . . hottest summer day 
or coldest winter night. No chill- 
ing drafts or hot blasts . . . air 
movement is positive yet gentle. 
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And AIRditioners are remarkably 
quiet . . . won't disturb the light- 
est sleeper or deepest thinker. 


WHAT ABOUT COSTS? Fast, easy 
installation in new or existing build- 
ings. No need to cut holes in out- 
side walls. No added costs for other 
special construction. On moderni- 
zation jobs, existing piping can 
often be used. No drip, no sweat. 
Easy maintenance, too . . . filter 
slides out like a drawer for clean- 
ing; hinged panels for easy access 


to controls and piping. Low power 
requirements ...no need for large, 
expensive electrical distribution 
systems. 
WHAT ABOUT TYPES AND SIZES? 
Standard and Deluxe AIRditioners 
come in eight sizes: 200 to 1500 
cfm. Models for mounting on floor 
and wall, or concealment in wall 
or ceiling. Call your Modine repre- 
sentative for complete details or 
write direct for Bulletin 763. 
A-1504R 


at 
ur j 
TTL PE vanuracrurne company 


® 


1510 DeKoven Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 


For more data, circle 15 on Inquiry Card 


This is Amtico’s 
flooring designer, 
Nancy Mayer, 

at El Pueblo Espagnol 
in Barcelona. 


This is Amtico’s 


new vinyl tile: Barcelona. 


What a coincidence! 


Any resemblance between our magnificent 

Barcelona flooring and the graceful pebble courtyard 
in El Pueblo Espagnol is purely intentional. 

That’s how Nancy Mayer works. 

She loses herself in inspiration. 

But she never loses sight of the practical side of vinyl. 
She sticks to her formula; 

lequal parts of unusual beauty and practicality 
combined in one marvelous floor. 


And Barcelona is her latest result. 
A masterpiece, we think 
Individual tiles of carefully arranged vinyl stones 
inlaid in pure solid vinyl. In fact, Nancy likes 

to think it's an improvement on the original 


What do you think? 


If you'd like to know all there is to know about vinyl, AMI [ O 
send for booklet. 
It's free. AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER CO., TRENTON 7, N. J. DEPT. AR-6 


For more data, circle 16 on Inquiry Card 


“It says, install fixtures "A 

with lighting shields of wonderful 
CRYSTAL CLEAR LUCITE. idea." 
They never have a 
yellowing problem.” 


AC 
s. "Hey Ed I think. 
that electronic brain is, 
trying to tell us something.” 


— 


Amazing machine 

it came up with the 
answer before I ever 
asked the question.” 


if 


"And the right answer, too." 


"I wish all their ` 
questions were that easy." 


Get the answers to your questions by writing for a free lighting booklet and more informa- 
tion on acrylic lighting shields made from LUCITE. Write: Du Pont Company, Dept. AR-6, 
Room 2507L, Wilmington, Del. 19898. (Du Pont does not make or sell lighting shields, 
but supplies LUCITE acrylic resin and acrylic monomer to lighting manufacturers.) 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT e 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For more data, circle 17 on Inquiry Card 
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THIS I$ 
POSITIVE END ANCHORAGE 


There cannot be slippage or loss of tension in 
the tendons of the Prescon System of post- 
tensioning. Cold-formed button heads on the 
wires of the tendon transmit the force to the 
stressing washer, to the shims, to the bearing 


plate and to the structural member. Precise 


Atlanta + Boston * 


Othe Prescon Corp. 


San Juan + 


Denver * St.Louis 


shims maintain the exact tension specified— 
indefinitely. 


For posifive end anchorages in prestressed 
concrete, specify the Prescon System. Hun- 
dreds of structures of all types testify to the 
dependability and advantages of this positive 
end anchorage. 


THE PRESCON CORPORATION 


P. 0. Box 4186 


Corpus Christi, Texas 78408 


Chicago * Memphis + Dallas * Houston 
* Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Toronto + Honolulu * Mexico City 


MEMBER OF PRESTRESSED CONZRETE INSTITUTE 


for more data, circle 40 on Inquiry Card 
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FOAMGLAS 


ROOF INSULATION 
the only umbreila 
guaranteed leakproo! 
for 20 years 


Few umbrellas (and even fewer roof insula- 
tions) stay moistureproof for 20 years. 
FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation does—and its 
insulating value stays constant. We guaran- 
tee it in writing. The reason—O.0 perme- 
ability rating. Next time you hear an insula- 
tion's moistureproof, ask for its permeability 
rating. If it isn't 0.0, the material isn't 
moistureproof. 

Practical, quickly-installed FOAMGLAS 
BOARD in 2’ x 4' units is now available in 
thicknesses of 142” 1%" and 2" to give 
exactly the insulation protection needed. 
Write for details and a copy of the 20-year 
guarantee. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Department PA-54, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


PITTSBURGH 


CORNING 


© 


YOU R SALE S RTS H E RE WATERLILY Schlage's new, exclusive design reflects the simplicity 


and charm of sculptured metal. Softly contoured knob is effectively 
emphasized by the oxidized brass finish shown here. Also available 
in other standard finishes. Knob, 2" diameter; rose, 2—9/16" diameter. 


Beauty you might have designed yourself what a wonderful opportunity to specify locks 


throughout your building that tie in with your own design ideas! Here is quality you —and your client—can see and 


feel. 'This exclusive Schlage design is one of a group of new styles for commercial and residential use. Dd It pays 
to specify the best—you get so much more. The beauty of a Schlage Lock never grows old. It gi long, trouble-free 


service. No wonder so many architects and designers specify Schlage. | For a free, colorful folder illustrating 


new, exciting lock designs, ask your Schlage sales representative. Or write directly to S CH LAGE: 
oO 
the Schlage Lock Company, 2201 Bayshore Boulevard, San Francisco 19, California. 


SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK * CHICAGO + VANCOUVER, B.C. 


< For more data, circie 41 on Inquiry Card For more date, circle 42 on Inquiry Card 


ILLUMINATION 


United California Bank — Beverly Hills, California 
Architects — Charles Luckman and Associates 

Electrical Engineers — Michael |. Garris and Assoc. 
General Contractor — S. John Kreedman & Company 


LEAF-LITE...unlimited 
freedom in ceiling design 


Now you can have an even wash of light from a non-modular luminous ceiling with the 
important added dimension of color. texture and pattern. LEAF-LITE is simple, yet per- 
manent . . . ever changing . . . always presenting a fresh new look. 


LEAF-LITE may be designed in a variety of hues, materials and patterns. Shown 
above is sculptured bronze and hammered aluminum . . . unique solution for visual 
emphasis and a warm, even wash of light. 


Before your next project let us give you details on LEAF-LITE, and other 
imaginative illumination systems. For a new approach on each new job, investigate 
how LEAF-LITE can serve your ceiling design ideas. 


LUMINOUS CEILINGS INC. 


3701 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 60613 
DESIGNERS SERVING ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


For more data, circle 43 on Inquiry Card 


HOUSING SEMINAR 
BESTOWS HONORS 


At the sixth and final session of a 
series of regional design seminars 
dealing with “New Approaches to 
Housing Design for Low-Income 
Families and Community Renewal” 
held in New York, March 4-5, both 
Albert Mayer, F.A.LA., organizer of 
the seminars, and Marie C. McGuire, 
commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, were honored for 
their efforts to stimulate better pub- 
lic housing design. 

On behalf of the American 
tute of Architects, Morris Ketchum 
Jr. F.A.LA, A.LA. New York 
gional director, presented Mrs. Mc- 
Guire with the Institute’s Citation of 
Honor for her “courageous, intelli- 
gent and determined efforts to create 
an enlightened national program for 
low-income housing.” 

Mr. Mayer was cited by the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment officials for his role in 
creating “a new opportunity for pub- 
lic housing architecture.” 


Insti- 


re- 


Morris Ketchum Jr. F.A.LA. (left), 
presents the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects’ Citation of Honor to Marie C. 
McGuire, commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration. At ri is 
Mr. Robbins. 


Above: Albert Mayer, F.A.I.A., receives 
a scroll in appreciation of his contribu- 
tion to low-rent housing design on behalf 
of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials from John 
D. Lange, executive director of 
N.A.H.R.O. From left: Robert C. Weav- 
er, administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; Herman D. Hill- 
man, director of the New York Regional 
Office of the Publie Housing Administra- 
tion, general chairman of the seminar; 
Mr. Mayer; Mr. Lange; Ira S. Robbins, 
president of N.A.H.R.O.; and Thomas B. 
Thompson, assistant commissioner for 
development of P.H.A. 


Basic Types of Bayley Windows 


— 


Projected Top-Hinged Casement 


"ana 


Pivoted 


Classroom 


Security 


BAYLEY Windows 
and Curtain-Wall Systems 


ALUMINUM 


and STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


"The William Bayley Company has continuously served the construction industry 


for the past 85 ycars. During that time, 
the many worthwhile developments 

Also, Bayley 
of Bayley Window design 
and ventilation with 
harmony with advancin 
Bayley Windows has b 
The Nationwide Bayley 


was one 


ave always 


an e 
hitectural trends, 


Organization 


places on ready 


they pioneered and are responsible for 
present-day 
of the first to develop Curtain Wall Systems. 
been to improve natural daylighting, vision 
ring window, and to constantly develop products in 
The high quality and reliability of 
1 proven in outstanding buildings throughout the world. 


of Metal Windows. 
The objectives 


design 


call a trained Window 


Engineer to work with you from inception to completion of a project, including 


installation by a trained crew when desired 


Write, 


FOR: Factory and Power Plants, Office Buildings, Commercial Buildings, Monumental 


Hospitals and Sanitariums, Prisons and 


Institutions, 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


trict Sales Offices 


Buildings, School Buildings, 
» 
D 
MEW YORK, KY 
70 MADISON AVE 
85 Years 


Operating Throug! 


0014 SPRINGFIELD, ONIO 45501. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20008 


1200 WARDER ST. 
512257101 


10 "6" TL, KM, 
122 


Licensed Representatives In All Principal Cities 
The Above District Offices, 


For more dato, circle 44 on Inquiry Card 
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Speakman has an easy 
way to dispense water | 
without mee i bg 


CA 9e i e. 


push-button control 
for water economy 


SPEAKMAN 


EASY- PU S H self-closing METERING 


lavatory fittings are one of the world’s best water controllers. A fingertip PUSH 
on the button, and they meter out just enough water to do the job right. Then ® 

they shut off—automatically. Saves water—more sanitary, too, because users G&PEAKMAN® 
wash in running water. EASY-PUSH is also available in a wide range of tamper- COMPANY 
proof showers and other fittings for all types of buildings. For illustrated data, wilmington, Delaware 19899 
see our catalog in Sweet’s or write for Bulletin S-94. In Canada write 
Cuthbert-Speakman 


47 Duke Street 
Montreal 3, Quebec 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY SPEAKMAN, YOU SPECIFY SPEAKMANSHIP— 
THE MODERN APPROACH TO WATER MANAGEMENT IN THE HOME, THE PLANT AND THE INSTITUTION 


For more data, circle 45 on Inquiry Card 
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am HAUGHTON 

ELEVONICS 
Brings TOTAL ELEVATOR AUTOMATION 
to Philadelphia’s Newest Prestige 
Apartment ... HOPKINSON HOUSE 


* 


‘Total Elevator Automation at luxurious new 
Hopkinson House means that elevator avail- 
ability is matched precisely to traffic demand 
'round the clock. 


[ 


A remarkable new automatic computer-con- 
trol system, created by Haughton Elevonics, 
constantly monitors traffic demand... and 
relays calls for service instantly to the car- 
control system in the elevator machine room. 
Response is immediate. Thus, elevator serv- 
ice is never more than just a few seconds 
away on any of Hopkinson House's 34 floors. 
What's more, the ride is a revelation in vel- 
| vety smoothness and quiet comfort. 
Include Haughton Total Elevator Automation 
in your plans for building or modernization. 
Ask your Haughton Sales Office (listed in 
the Yellow Pages) to consult with you, or 
write to us. 


HAUGHTON ELEVATOR COMPANY 
| Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 43609 


Hopkinson House Apartments 

Washington Square Sot Philadelphia, Pa, 
Winner in 1963 of the AIA Philadelphia 
Chapter Award for finest design in 
residential structures, Philadelphia area 


Architect: Stonorov 


Haws, 
iladelphia. 


* Haughton's advanced program in systems research and engi- 
neering, with specific emphasis on the creative application of 
electronic devices and instrumentation for betterment of sys- 
tems design and performance. Registered in U.S, Patent Office. 


For more data, circle 46 on Inquiry Card 
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e 
AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT ITT Menhill 
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Vrampéony n «s (prob, modit; of MF ratponce, fr. 


Ot raponen, prob. fr. ropa, rapo turnip, Ir. L ripa, rapum rape, 
turnip — more at nari] 1 European bellllower (Campanula 
Tapuculur) "having "an edible tuberous’ root used wit Vw 
Aramepiro NV am.pE oir) m et CME rampar, rempart, rampart 


— more MER AMPART ] 1 RAMPART. 

Aramplre VV vi ctm; (ME remparer, romparer — more 

AL RAMPART) archaic 3 10 forti y, sirengthen, secure, oF enclose 
‘with a rampart 

(campmor n. rampmen {romp + man] 2 

‘worker who unloads logs [rom truck or conveyor to 


FAM prossuro n : the difference between the observed scoop 
presure in the inlet «ir system of an airplane engine and the 


ir 
FARR Vier n Cram t & fault tough bounded laterally by 


from the v 
fton alley a 


H 
(animal t 


eden E 


ro iei i 
Wamra V. Irene 
home the ct 2: awe 
‘Wamrod \"\ vr rt discipline and authority on (be was 


aftnrodding the whole outfit) 

TREO V aij': very straight and unbending 1 characterized 
by riidity, severity, or stilfnens z prieina Cin awe of the ^ 
characteristics of rk M. Raleigh) (the ~ rote of a 


E 
VAL LO ram, rome, ramch rama, ramach 
ramianck V ram tal dial vor of nannan on 
Tam-Bayeite A Tamre iN n 
Dat aeologint + E che 

a sisate ol taniory a 


T 
locomonives in which two valves 
ile spring attached to a crow pret 
nd lever by which the valves may be 
text their adjustment 

im(p)sb\ m ws LG, fe. P dial. ramser t0 collect, 
Tamas, Alter. of romarier — more al RAMASS] : A gane in 
Which ihe Jacks alone are trumps and the object i to lose 


tricks 

ram schooner e mapus but no topmasts 
Famaaet ei Tet A Rampal T3 
AT qm iina of manganese 


3 carelessly or loosely constructed 
js innocent and ^ —Wolcott Gibbs) (the book ia a 


Affair. —J.A.Michener) 
"n de ramshackle thing Chere in the faded ~ 
1 the quality or state of being ram- 


~ lively when they reached me —New Yorker). 
Tai.pa-geous.nass n -t3 the quality or state of being 


Ec 
ramanack-Ionoss n 
FARWANACKAY NAI ad) [ramshackle + sy) : pansi 

~ Coots eni ea stig Michel rt 


ranchero 


^ alio ram's-hoad lady's siii » 
‘orchid (Cypripedium arietinum) of northern 
brownish green flower with a red-ande 
veiny lip suggestive of a ram's head. 
ram's head v: a carved or sculptured decoration found in 
Greek and Roman art and revived as a decorative motive exp. 


in furnituro 
ram ta box with holes in the sides In which tists 
are 2 & ; a cat's claw 

(Acacia grege) b 2 UNICORN 

PLANT 3j 2a crane attachment cone 


sisting of two hooks forged into one. 
in a manner suggesting the shape of 
a ram's horns 4 : SHOFAR 


iso, 
‘of the genus 
Plamorbir often used as a scavenger 
in "aquarium 
ramshorn Crab m : » small Aus- 
tralian spider crab (Noria > 
Sith diversen rostral spines” and 
Very slender legs ^ r 
ramaan Araman, «maan w -spe faa horn 

f hramsan, pl. of ramsa: akin to MLG ramene, 
an d VE era ru Di Der gms pameni 
Y erim parii, Gk Aremyon, Aromyon, a kind of onion, 

aeris] a broad-leaved garlic (Allium 

urinum) common in liuropean 


ardens 2 3 the bulbous root. 
of the ramon used esp, in salads — used chiefly in pl 
Tram-&tam \'ramastam\ ad (prob. by redupl & alter. fr. 
Tram] Soot 2 WEAUSTRO} 
Jramstam V^V adv, Scor 
ramstoad var Of RANSTIAD 
Fam through ví: 10 force (he passage or aces ot um, 
fover considerable opposition grammed through tit i 
(rammed through the bitterly opposed —New 


nominat 
Republic) (legislation through by a bare majority of 
lett-wing fellow travelers —T.R. Ybarra) 

ramti \'ram,til' {Hindi rami, fr. Skt Rama Ramn, 
Hindu epic hero + iia sesamum] z & tropical African herb 
(Guizotia abyssinica) of the family Compowtae widely culti- 
vated in India for its seeds — see NIGER, SERD 
ramettlar Vramyola(N ad) LL ramuhiw amall branch (4 
E sar = more at RAMULUS) Of or relating 10 a branch (~ 


ilaria \,ramya'in(aieta\ n, cop CNE fr, L ramus t 
genus of impertect fungi (amily Moniiaceae) 
1o cylindrical hyalioe sepiate conidia often 


borne in charns 
rameweliteorsoun \iramyasit(ayeas\ ad) Cramulus + -Verour] 
bear ram 
rameusione Ves nV or ram-t-tous V loy ad) CL romulonus, 
inramat V our e, sous] a Ravin my small branches 
rarocuclun V. loy n, pi ramu \evalt\ (ls dum. of ramur 
ranch] g a small branch 2 bANCHUET 
mun \irdmos\ n, pi rami \-ayot\ (NL, fr, L branch of a 
more at Rawiry} 3 
TRAMUICATIOM. as a2 
Of the tower jaw on euch sie 
the entire right of left hall ol the jaw — wed wh 
fas no plainly distinguishable vertical pact b z one af the 
rancher ofthe pubis or chium "€ z either Of the two brancher 
of the incus in the maman of à rouler d t a branch of a nerve 
ihe dorsal and ventral remi of tbe spinal perve roots) — come 
pare Watts COMMUNICAN her 
ramun coin Vm na kam m pi rami com. 
on Von 


munican: NL, communicating. ramus] 
t one of the bundi pathetic 
panglion wiih into. white 
Tam! communic 


L «ulus, dim. 


ramasi \ra'musé\ alo TA«moo- ME NEN m, pr ramunl or 

TAmusIs aiso ramoosii or rAmoostis wu cap t one of a pres 

‘Aryan people in northwestern India 

tran (ME, ff, OE & ON rann) past of 

aran \'ran\ n «i origin unknown] 3 

Arana Vránoy m -s [Hindi rind, fr. 

Tan Indian prince (the <. -Tode in a sedan ci 
ited the ruler ~=Time) 

arana \'räna\ m, cap (NL. fr. L, frog, prob. of imit. origin] 
pearly cowmopolitan penus of frogs (hat is the type of Uie 

r. Rana + wales} 3 a 


family Kanidae 
racnacton Nord aV pl, cop (NL, 
large order of dicotyl mous herbs, sbrubs and trees ins 
cluding the Ranunculaceae Merberidaceac, Magnoliacess, 
Annonaceae, and Lauraceae and being distinguished in gen- 
eral by flowers with spirally arranged paru, numerous siemens, 
‘tm apoctepouy aynoecium 
mminasiian Vea leon ho Tanal Vra? ad) (ranalian fe. 
NL Ranales + E sian: ranal tr, NL Ranales) i relating to or 
vut lea raneire\ n Fog | NL] 
T tra ia 
ender, bugs. (erally epider with 
iirat pale of which ia fitted for seizing prey in the manner of a 
many 
Tanoel ví rancelled: rancelied, rancaking. rancets [of Scand. 
origin; akan to lel reynsla experience, (ial & Norw røynsia 
experience, fr. ON repna perience, examine, search, 
calnative "rial, experience: akin 
k ‘srewian 1O seek, searc 


UN, 
hank of twine 
Cran — more ai 


enue of slovaste very 


it, ranse bar, stick 
Le ramic-, ramex 


ranch; fr. Sp, ca 
o rd 
Wake up quarters. bo 


fr. OSp rane 
billeted, f 


3 i farm of any 
parücular specialty (poultry ~) (wheat ~) (mink ~) 
RANCH 

ranch 


e 
cher on 


care lor animals 

(do not 

period > 
‘ranch \"\ ad), of furs? coming from animals bred and ralaed 
in captivity — compare wiLo 
anche \'ranch\ m a (F, bar, peg, rung, fr, a dial word 
(Normandy or y) derived fr L ramie», ramex stall — 


Took lor .. "qualite in selecting (bei Tox and aini feed cr 
Breeder) 


con 
^ indians or Mexicans (it was amon 
missions found their most ferüle field 


'che()rü, raan-\ ^ -5 [MexSp] 2 ranon 


ol] 


Ne In ernational Di ictionary. Copyright 1961 by "3 C. Merriam Co.. publishers of the Merriam-Webster Dictionary, 


Iram» set \ ‘ram,set \ n: a powder-actuated hand 
tool that uses energy of a fired blank cartridge to set 
threaded studs and drive pins into concrete and steel: 
a fast method of fastening wood, steel to concrete or 
steel (particularly in building construction) 

ĉram set \ " \ n: studs and drive pins that are set 
into concrete or steel by a powder-actuated tool. 
Used to fasten wood, steel to concrete or steel 
ram- set \ " \ v- -ing -s: To fasten wood, steel 
to concrete or steel by using a powder-actuated tool 


ramset? 


Please help us keep our name 
out of the dictionary. 


We've got the same headache the 
makers of the first “aspirin” had. 

“Ramset” also is the first of its 
kind. (The first powder-actuated 
fastening system. ) 

It's also the best known. 

And, like "aspirin," it's also being 
used as a generic term to describe 
competitors' products. 

People are asking for what's-his- 
name's “Ramset” tool. And whozis's 
"Ramset" fasteners. Why, we even 
get blamed when somebody else's 
product fails! 

If this keeps up, our trademark 
also will become a common noun in 
the dictionary. Just like "aspirin." 


And “cellophane” and “kerosene” 
and “linoleum.” (These also were 
trademarks once.) 

No skin off your nose? 

Don't be too sure. In the confusion 
you could get shortchanged. Because 
no one else's fastening system quite 
measures up to Ramset. No one else’s 
is as complete. Or as economical. Or 
—even more important — as safe. 

Now. How can you help us keep 
our name out of the dictionary? 

Just make sure you get the real, 
genuine, honest-to-goodness article 
when you specify "Ramset." 

Like Ramset Tru-Set" fasteners. 

And Ramset Jobmaster* and Flite- 
Chek” tools. 

(The Ramset fastening system also 
includes Pow-R-Set* piston-operated 
tools, Shure-Set” hammer-in tools 


For more data, circle 48 on Inquiry Card 


and fasteners, and Dynabolt" masonry 
anchors.) 

And if you must use other people's 
equipment, please please don't call 
it "Ramset." 

Aren't there enough words in the 
dictionary already? 


Ramset 


g5 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN Division Olin 


Lawrence S. Williams, Inc. 


COLLEGE ARTS CENTER 
CONVEYS LINKS WITH PAST 


Architect Vincent Kling has approached the difficulty of- 
ten facing modern campus construction, the necessary 
wedding of new building with existing structures built in 
a previous area, by designing the $1,500,000 Grover M. 
Hermann Fine Arts Center for Marietta College as “a 
contemporary expression of classical forms." The three- 
story, 42-feet-high, red brick building will be capped by a 
gray mansard roof. 

The fenestration pattern expresses the three functions 
of the structure—the first floor houses facilities for the 
drama department; the second floor provides space for 
the music department; and the third story, surrounded by 
continuous window bands and lit from above by skylights, 
will contain the art studios. 

The Karr Construction Company expects to complete 
the building by summer, 1965. Engineers are Fraioli- 
Blum-Yesselman (structural) and Jackson and Moreland 
(mechanical and electrical). 


MICHIGAN ACQUIRES 
FIRST CONDOMINIUM 


Construction has begun on Michigan’s first condominium 
apartment project, located in the Lafayette Park develop- 
ment area of Detroit. Builders Hillock, Ecclestone & Com- 
pany envisage this project not only as providing needed 
housing for senior citizens but also as a spur to the down- 
town rehabilitation of Detroit. | 
Architect of Cherboneau North is Ervin E. Kamp. To be | 
built at a cost of over $1 million are five two-story units, 
containing in all 72 apartments. Tenants may buy their 
apartments at prices ranging from $13,000 to $17,000 and | 
will share the community spaces, featuring indoor and | 
outdoor recreation areas, | 
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closers, and 
positions oor, wall 


and trim, ore available on request 
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Door Closers 


SMOOTHEE® 


Inc., 


McNeil Laboratories, 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 


Vincent G. Kling, FAIA, Architect 


ILLINOIS 


PRINCETON, 
Application Details on Opposite Page 


LCN CLOSERS, 


Take solid, kiln-dried wood members of select fir, join them closely and 
securely with pre-stressed steel cables. Result—a solid wood partition 
that divides space beautifully — a wall engineered and built to with- 
stand rough treatment. Coils away in its own unique coil box requiring 
minimum storage area. Coil-Wal may be curved or straight; small or 
large. (Single sizes as large as 150 ft. wide by 30 ft. high.) Turn a key 
and electrical operation moves Coil-Wal on or off its job of sub-dividing 
any large area for any purpose. 


combine beauty 
th flexibility 


Resa 2 


‘apne 


| Woodmaster — adds the warmth and 

| beauty of satin-smooth walnut, oak, 

| mahogany or birch hardwood paneling 
to instant space division. 


Soundmaster — in exclusive new heavy duty vinyl 


Ad i LA RA. : OPI: 
—a myriad of textures, colors and pattern com- 
binations. Seals off sound as it divides space. 


I-Wal — newest from the 

kers of Modernfold. Perfect for 
ision of gymnasiums or 
litoriums into smaller, usable 
ces. Ideal as protective 

sures in heavy traffic areas, too. 
complete specifications, 

sult your nearby Modernfold 
ributor. He is a 

titioning specialist. 


o d ernfold Acousti-Seal -carries a Sound Trans- 


mission Class of 51! (Geiger & Hamme 
Test NC-27 FT ) Makes flat surface wall 
division practical for classrooms, audio- 
visual rooms, or other critical sound 
interference conditions. 


Modern-Cote — By utilizing Modern-Cote vinyl wall covering with 
Soundmaster or Acousti-Seal, you can contrast or harmonize with any color 
Scheme. Ends many wall maintenance problems. 


Please send full information on the complete line of Moderntold p» 
operable walls, and the name of | nearest distributor. 
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Relighting with Powerglow® 


luminaires 


boosts sales at Belmont Hills 


“We now have twice 
the light, with half 
the fixtures, at 40% 
lower power cost!” 


Results like these make it easy 
for operator Buck Wiley to talk 
about the relighting of the Bel- 
mont Hills parking lot. “To the 
tenants, the improved appearance 
means more than anything else. 
Right after the Powerglows went in, they all noticed a 
definite increase in sales—in spite of a new, competitive 
center only two miles away. No wonder they all praise 
the installation.” 


Buck Wiley, Vice-presi- 
dent of Dobbs and 
Company Realtors, 
agent for Belmont Hills, 
Smyrna, Georgia. 


The old filament lighting at Belmont Hills was spotty 
and averaged less than one footcandle. The new lighting 
uses only eight mercury Powerglows. Yet, they light the 
whole lot to an average of more than two footcandles. 


Among the other benefits of the new system, lower 
pilferage from automobiles counts high with Mr. Wiley. 
He also noted, “The contractor was delighted at how 
easy the Powerglows were to install. And with General 
Electric Credit Corporation handling the financing, we 
had a turn-key job that saved me lots of time and trouble.” 


You can have the same sales-pulling lighting at your 
center ... new or existing. For more information, call your 
G-E Area Lighting Agent today. Or, write for bulletin GEA- 
7585, to: Section 460-40, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Outdoor Lighting Dept., Hendersonville, N. C. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


6 mma pum n ape ^ 


Relighting with eight 4000-watt Powerglow luminaires, mounted 35 feet high at 
200-foot spacings, raised light level to an average of over two footcandles 


P-400A mercury 
Powerflood™ unit 


: PMA-115 post- 
mounted unit 
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Custom M-2000 
for parking lots 


Y y Powerglow 


luminaire 
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NEW! Clear Birch 


NEW! Re 


NEW! Spice Walnut 


NEW! 


B 


NEW! Cherry 


Create dramatic effects with Consoweld woodgrain patterns 


wu o 
CONSOWEL 


Honey 
Maple 


ty of wood, the perma- 
oweld Laminated Plastic. 


The warm bec 
nence of Cor 
Use Consoweld for surfac 

. walls, wainscotting 


your in- 
ibinet 


in a complete range of panel 


sizes. Maintenance-free Consoweld 


Platinum 
Walnut 


are Consoweld woodgrain 
to fit any color 
.in schools, hospitals, mo’ 
lounges, taurants, office buildin 
institutions, and contemporary build- 
ings of all kinds! 

We'll happy to send you samples 
and promotional material, if you'll 
direct your request to Consoweld € 


he 
patterns any 


scheme 


Antique White 
Walnut 


NOW! a PORTABLE 


POLYSULFIDE CAULKING MACHINE 


IX 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS METERING, 
MIXING AND DISPENSING UNIT FOR 
TWO-PART JOINT SEALANTS 


ug SAVE MONEY 


.. .INSURE TOP MATERIAL PERFORMANCE 
1. Meter Mix eliminates batch mixing and use of cartridges. 
2. Cuts material loss to less than 1%. Sealants are mixed 

only as needed. 

3. Positive displacement metering pumps handle both gun 
and pouring grade materials—easily adjusted for any 
ratio. 

4. Material can be used from 5 gallon machine tank or 
direct from 55 gallon drums— greatly reduces both ma- 
terial and handling costs. 

5. Equipment clean-up takes about 5 minutes. No messy 
solvents needed. 

ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: Include automatic job-site 

metering, mixing, and dispensing equipment specifications 

as part of your polysulfide application specification. 

CONTRACTORS: Cut your polysulfide sealant labor costs 

down to oil base caulking costs by using the Meter Mix. 

Equipment is available for rental or sale. 
Distributorship inquiries are welcome. 


ITT BELL & GOSSETT INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE ANO TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


ITT Bell & Gossett Inc., Morton Grove, Illinois, Dept. 18-32M. 


Please send complete information on B&G Meter Mix. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE. STATE. 
For more data, circle 53 on Inquiry Card 
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The most complete line of 


. SPECIAL faucets! 


Making faucets 
has been our 
specialty for 
over 50 years. 
Bubblers; glass 
fillers; bed pan 
flushers; faucets for slop sinks, surgeon's wash-up, 
laboratory sinks, barber shops—Chicago Faucet 
makes them all, with interchangeable spouts, sup- 
plies and vacuum breakers to fit every condition. 
Each has the time-proved Chicago Faucet construc- 
tion which cuts maintenance to a minimum yet pere 
mits complete renovation of the operating mech- 
anism in just a few minutes. The price may surprise 
you. Because many so-called specials are standard 
with Chicago Faucets, the chances are that you'll 
pay no more for this premium quality. 


Exposed Sink Faucet No. 886, with 
vacuum breaker, J4" hose thread on 
spout, adjustable supply arms. 


The Chicago Faucet Co. 


2100 S. Nuclear Dr., Des Plaines, Ill. 
(A suburb of Chienna) 


Double Pedal Valve No. 
625, mixing type. Ideal for 
hospitals, public washrooms, 
soda fountains, etc. 


Bubbler and Basin Faucet 
No.722. Bubbler is self-closing, 
has volume control in shank. 


Glass Filler No. 313. Fills glasses 
quickly, closes without pounding, 
Volume control in shank. 
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FIAT ) EU lity Er 


MOP SERVICE BASIN 


W For gravity draining of mop trucks 
and other waste water service 


Easily installed in one quick, simple operation 


One- piece — permanently leakproof; requires 
no sub-pan or costly double drain 


High shoulders confine surge of water 


Stainless steel curb guard affords 
permanent protection (optional at extra cost) 


Cy m im 
(220 


STANDARD SIZES: 24" 
Mop Service Basin shall be of deep type, one-piece PreCast Te 


SPECIFICATIONS 


92r x 92" 


x 247 


manufactured by Fiat Metal Manufacturing 


than four inches high inside, and not less than three inches wide. 
Optional stainless steel protective cap to be cast integral on exposed 


side(s) (as specified). 


Drain body shall be chrome-plated brass, cast integral, and shall provide 
for a calked lead connection not less than one inch deep to a three-inch 


pipe. 


Terrazzo shall be made of marble chips cast in grey portland cement to 
a compressive strength of not less than 3000 PSI, seven days after 
casting. Terrazzo surface shall be ground and polished with all air holes 
and/or pits to be grouted and excess removed. 


produc 


IAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Wherever you are, you're never far from one of 5 Fiat factories 


ee 


Pioinview, Long Island 


sexe 


ie 


CURB BUTTED TO 


ROUGH OR BLOCK WALL 


AV 
Trin Fa, lineis 


City of Industry, Cali 


36" x 36"—36" x 24" 


azzo as 
o. Shoulders shall be not less 


STANDARD SIZES 


Here is the easy, serviceable base for any 
shower stall . . . use it with ceramic or plastic 
tile, plastic sheet or plaster. The Monterey 


is permanently leakproof 


and requires no 
sub-pan or double drain. Threshold, tiling- 
in flange and brass drain body cast integral. 
Comes in four rectangular sizes and two 
corner models, three room corner 
and two neo-corner models. 


models, 


Designed for institutional installations, the 
6" deep Gibraltar floor is rabbeted to accom- 
modate walls of marble, slate, structural 
glass or other heavy duty wall materials. Can 
also be supplied with combination of rab- 
bet for marble, and metal flange for tile, 
where different wall materials are to be 
combined. See Sweet's 268. 


FIAT METAL MFG. CO., INC. 
PLAINVIEW, L.I., NEW YORK 


L1 MOP SERVICE BASINS 
NAME 


SECTION 


DEPT. A-6172 


PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 


LJ SHOWER FLOORS 


TITLE 


FIRM 


STREET. 


CITY. 


——— ——— 
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THERE’S A FAR BETTER WAY TO HANDLE 
HOSPITAL* LAUNDERING PROBLEMS 


Forget about them, 


There was a time—way back—when laundry facilities 
had to be a part of hospital facilities. Fortunately, that 
day is long past. 


No more trained personnel to pay, feed and negotiate 
with, No more massive, expensive, power-devouring 
equipment. No more linens to be bought, washed, 
ironed, folded, repaired and ultimately replaced. No 
more costly linen-storage space. 


These days, the ideal hospital is no longer burdened 
by laundry problems. All it has is a sensible, money- 
saving, trouble-free and smooth-running linen supply 
service...and all the fresh, hygienically clean linen 


itneeds (everything from bedsheets to surgical masks) 
-. when it needs them. 


More details? Call the Linen Supply Service nearest 
you. Look in the Yellow Pages under "Linen Supply" 
or “Towel Supply." 


* Also... motel, hotel, restaurant or school, 


FREE DESIGN GUIDES! 

They give case historles and suggestions for pro- 
viding more efficient linen supply service in hospi- 
tals, motels, hotels, schools and restaurants, as 


well as for commercial firms, professional offices 
and various institutions. Write today. 


LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA * 975 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami Beach 40, Florida 
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. close... 


Required Reading 


A special review by Frederick Gutheim, 

author, critic and president of the 

Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, 

on a recent British report with significant implications 
for environmental design in the U. S. 


Traffic in Towns 


The central idea of this important 
official report is that the urban en- 
vironment has a definable capacity 
to accommodate traffic. When more 
than that amount of traffic enters a 
given area, changes in the environ- 
ment must take place. Streets must 
be widened, parking provided, and in 
the more extreme cases elaborate 
multi-level urban centers must be 
built to separate vehicles and pedes- 
trians. With all this, changes in the 
urban fabric, the destruction of his- 
torical continuity, and a profound 
alteration in urban life itself occurs. 
That these changes are costly is 
readily established. But that the city 
itself, as an environment for human 
life, with its amenity, efficiency and 
economy, is the chief victim of an un- 
limited, undisciplined and unplanned 
accommodation of traffic has never be- 
fore been so brilliantly demonstrat- 
ed. And never has a rational method 
been offered to use designers in the 
transportation planning process, to 
incorporate their values into the total 
plan, and to exploit the resources of 
design in a convincing manner. 
Here is a work that will hearten 
all architects because it puts the hu- 
man being rather than the auto in 
the center of the picture; becausegit 
recognizes factors of civic appear- 
ance and area preservation; because 
it deals with the contemporary prob- 
lems of new community planning; 
and most of all because it recognizes 
and relies on the potentiality of de- 
sign rather than analysis and engi- 
neering alone in fitting transporta- 


Traffic in Towns: A study of the long term prob- 
lems of traffic in urban areas, Reports of the 
Steering Group and Working Group appointed by 
the Minister of Transport. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1963. 50s. For sale by the Brit- 
ish Information Service, New York. $10.00 


1 Colin D. Buchanan, "Cities in the Motor Age," 
Potomac Valley Architect, March 1963 


? Melvin M. Webber, “Order in Diversity: Com- 
munity Without Propinquity," in Lowden Wingo, 
Ed., “Cities and Space” (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1963) pages 23-54 
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tion solutions to urban problems. 
Many of these values are due to 
Colin D. Buchanan, under whose di- 
rection the report was produced. At 
the time of its inception as a high- 
level British Cabinet undertaking at 
the urging of the Minister of Trans- 
port, Ernest Marples, Buchanan was 
Senior Planning Officer in the Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. Highway, urban transporta- 
tion and parking pressures have been 
building up for some time in Britain 
(although there is still a ratio of but 
one car to three families) and the 
government shrank before the mag- 
nitude and cost of these undertak- 
ings at an American or Continental 
scale. When Buchanan was seconded 
to the Ministry of Transport three 
years ago it was with quite a differ- 
ent mandate than, in a parallel case, 
General Lucius Clay had in the Unit- 
ed States when he was instructed to 
get the interstate highway system 
into motion. With its greater matu- 
rity and national unity, its extensive 
and discretionary planning powers 
and practical experience, and its 
freight of historic urban centers, it 
was obvious that in Great Britain sur- 
gery, not butchery would be needed. 
At the start a parallel need for ur- 
ban renewal was also recognized. 
Hence the British statement of the 
problem of “traffic in towns” was to 
modernize roads and mass transpor- 
tation in the context of extensive ur- 
ban change. Buchanan’s qualifica- 
tions included an interest in trans- 
portation that had led him to write 
an excellent book, “Unmixed Bless- 
ing: The Motor in Britain"! a 
tough-minded determination to get 
to the root of things, and an admira- 
ble ability to make complicated situa- 
tions as clear as a diagram. Current- 
ly he is also president of the Town 
Planning Institute and has become a 
professor of transportation in the 
Imperial College, South Kensington. 
Buchanan formed a technical 
group and established them in what 
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REVIEW 

Colin D. Buchanan, Traffic in 
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seems to have been a combination 
drafting studio and seminar room 
while the report was being written. 
They used a minimum of the com- 
puter hardware familiar in Amer- 
ican transportation planning, and 
put a maximum reliance on well- 
rounded thinking. In this they were 
aided by a steering group headed by 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther, editor of The 
Economist, whose job it was to keep 
the economic and political realities 
clearly in mind. This procedural in- 
novation could profitably be imitated 
not only in government but by such 
related inquiries as that which is be- 
ing conducted by the A.LA. Urban 
Design Committee. It contrasts par- 
tieularly with the organization and 
approach of the Penn-Jersey Trans- 
portation Study, which also aims at 
transportation policy determination 
within an urban planning framework 
rather than the narrower objectives 
of highway engineering. Despite the 
many differences between govern- 
ment in Great Britain and the United 
States, a recognition of these admin- 
istrative and political factors seems 
to be the first of the several values 
which Americans may derive from 
the Buchanan Report. 

While the British are, in the mat- 
ter of automobile ownership, about 
where we were a generation ago, it is 
difficult to see that either our pleth- 
ora of cars or experience with auto- 
dominant highway plans are of much 
value in arriving at long-term solu- 
tions. To be sure, thoughtful ob- 
servers, like Professor Melvin Web- 
ber at the University of California, 
have seen in the new urban pattern 
of Los Angeles a revolutionary inno- 
vation that may offer a whole alter- 
native direction to our urban civili- 
zation. But that regions of older or 
more constricted urban development 
Should or could adopt this pattern 
evolved by a new metropolis with dis- 
tinctive characteristics of rapid 
growth, aviation, space and petro- 
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To help you 

close doors with 
simplicity... 
Top-Railer 

Door Closers by wssun 


Door closers needn't spoil the appearance 
of doors or interiors. Not if your closers 
are Russwin Top-Railer Door Closers. 
These closers can be semi-concealed or 
fully-concealed. Even where surface- 


mounted, they are neat and inconspicuous. 


Dual closing and latching controls provide pre Mounted 


complete adjustability. High-strength, 
7 Upper Left: 
full rack and pinion design assures Semi-concealed 


efficient, full-range control. Other Below: 


Top-Railer features: adjustable backcheck; Ca eir sight) 


precision needle bearings for long-wearing, 
low friction operation; one location 
regardless of door size. See your Russwin 
supplier. Or write Russell & Erwin Division, 
The American Hardware Corporation, 

New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Here’s how: 


Save space by conducting air over,rath- 
er than under or around, obstructions. 


Granco’s new, compact A-E (Air- 
Electric) Floor system eliminates bulky 
ductwork. This saves space at every 
floor level and allows you to design a 
maximum number of stories into a 
given building height. 


In the illustration above, the 12-story 
building was designed into an 11-story 
building height. A-E Floor’s shallow 
air plenum and electrical cells (see de- 
tail right) sandwiched between struc- 


GRANCO 


District Offices: Atlanta + CI 
New York * St, Louise San Franci 


Sneak an 
extra story 
a 
in your 
next 
building 


tural slab and finished floor reduced 
over-all floor depth 2 . saving 
enough space for an extra story! 


Saving space is just one benefit. For 
more information on how the A-E Floor 
system permits continuous grills under 
floor-to-ceiling windows, luminous or 
exposed ceilings, full services for can- 
tilevered floors, write fornew A-E Floor 
catalog AE-641, Granco Steel Products 
Company, 6506 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63147. A subsidiary 
of Granite City Steel Company. 


e Cincinnati e Dallas e Detroit e Houston e Kansas City e Los Angeles « Minneapolis 
o * Tampa » District Representatives: Greenville, S. C, e Little Rock, Ark, e Washington, D. C, 


A:E FLOOR 


AIR-ELECTRIC FLOOR SYSTEM 


ALLEN ORGAN 


in the Church Center 
of the United Nations 


Allen Organ Co. 
Dept. 6-AR, M 


ment in which 
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SYMONS GANG FORMS 


SMALL CREW AND INGENUITY 


MAKE QUICK WORK OF BIG JOB 


Concrete subcontractor, Alsan 
Masons, Inc., North Brunswick, New 
Jersey, averaged 56 lineal feet of 18 ft. 
high, 12 inch thick basement walls (in- 
cluding two projecting concrete pi- 
lasters) each working day. The job: A 
two-story and basement department 
store (260 by 560 ft.) in Woodbridge, 
New Jersey, shopping center. 


BOTH FORMS AND 
STEEL GANGED 


Alsan ganged both Symons Steel-Ply 
Forms and steel mesh, and cast the 
heavily reinforced walls in repetitive 
bays, each 28 ft. by 18 ft. divided by 
unreinforced concrete pilasters, 2 ft. 
4 in. wide and projecting 1 ft. from the 
inside wall face. 

INGENIOUS STRIPPING 

For quick stripping of Symons Gang 
Forms, Alsan used the stationary drum 
in the crane’s cab. A steel hook, at- 
tached to the stationary drum, was 
hooked onto the second line of walers 
in the gang form. After carpenters pry 
the top of the gang away from the con- 
crete the crane finishes stripping in one 
motion by pulling upward with boom 
hitch and outward at same time with 
hook from stationary drum cable. 

Complete information furnished upon 
request, also information about Symons 
Forms rental purchase plan. 


^N CONCRETE FORMING EQUIPMENT 


N SYMONS MFG. COMPANY 


f) 1% tast TOUNY ave., DER PLAINES, ILL. 60018 
MORE SAVINGS FROM SYMONS 
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chemical industries, a distinctive and 
large structure of higher education, 
and massive scientific research and 
development operations (and conse- 
quent characteristic transport de- 
mands) is far from clear. I suspect 
that where American conditions, as 
in the Boston-to-Hampton Roads 
East Coast urban belt, resemble 
those in Great Britain, Buchanan 
will speak for us all. 


Design as a Tool 

The substance and the method of 
the Buchanan Report are best illus- 
trated in the several case studies 
which comprise the body of the docu- 
ment. Dealing with a range of urban 
situations, from the 30,000 popula- 


tion town of Newbury (Berks.) to a | 


relatively small section of Central 
London, the case studies test the 
analytical and design principles of- 
fered in the report. The exercise also 
revealed shortcomings of existing 
data. It is, however, as an effort of 
design that the case studies show the 
recognition of values, the perception 
of alternatives and their conse- 
quences, and the application of pro- 
fessional judgment rather than 
merely quantitative methods. The re- 
sult is an impressive overturning of 
the piecemeal conclusions, resting 
upon partial bits of data (however 
much refined) that have led to such 
absurd recommendations of highway 
engineering in the United States. 
The analytical method thus allows 
the simultaneous and interacting de- 
velopment of traffic and environmen- 
tal proposals 
“The general problem in the town 
center is the now familiar one of rec- 
onciling accessibility and environ- 
ment. With regard to accessibility, in 
view of the future great increase in 
car ownership, the problem is mainly 
concerned with the provision of suffi- 
cient and convenient parking space, 
and the vehicular access to it. As to 
environment, we took it to be a rea- 
sonable first assumption that the 
center of Newbury should be re- 
tained broadly as it stands without 
sacrifice of the buildings of architec- 
tural and historical interest and the 
present character and atmosphere. 
Two other objectives for the center 
continued on page 86 


WEINMAN SUMP PUMPS 


Inexpensive — Dependable 
Efficient 


Your most reliable solution to 
handling drainage water, pumping 
liquids containing small, non- 
fibrous trash and prevention of 
sump flooding is an efficient 
‘Wernman Sump Pump. Engineers 
agree Weinman Sump Pumps are 
the answer to low maintenance costs 
with little or no downtime. 
Weinman vertical submerged sew- 
age ejector pumps give the lowest 
cost performance in handling liq- 
uids containing sewage, trash and 
other foreign matter. 

For detailed information on 
Weinman’s complete line of Sump 
Pumps, call your local Weinman 
specialist. He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Or, write direct for descrip- 
tive bulletins. 


“WEINMAN 


PUMP... < 


290 SPRUCE STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 43215 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP SPECIALISTS 
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Another fantastic elevator advance 
by Otis INSTANT ELEVATORING* 
Want an elevator? 
Touch a button- 


here's your elevator @@ instantly! litis 


AUTOTRONIC® UNLIMITED ELEVATORING 


k 1, N.Y- 
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LUXURY LOOK IN LINE 


linear diffuser enclosures 


for convectors... forced air 


QUO Aluminum! 


Here’s new beauty in architectural design, new 
versatility for handling air distribution at the low 
sidewall and floor levels. 


These new, ultra-modern-looking, all-aluminum 
Titus enclosures are perfect for convectors, radi- 
ators — forced air heating and ventilating units. 
Their attractive linear design can be used to har- 
monize with, or accent the overall architectural 
motif. 


Titus diffuser enclosures have covers of heavy- 
gauge aluminum with extruded aluminum linear 
bar-type louvers (standard or fine-line) installed 
in top or side as specified. 


Can be furnished in variable heights, widths or 
lengths as desired. Available in several types of 
finishes — including brushed satin, etched with 
clear lacquer finish, or clear Duracron baked fin- 
ish. MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DE- 
TAILS. 


FOR CONVECTORS 


! 


FOR FORCED AIR 


YOUR IMAGINATION is the only limit to the number of ways in 
which Titus aluminum enclosures can be used creatively in your 
plans. Use them as floor supported units—mounted to wall—free 
standing—or in any number of other ways. 


e [US 


NEW, FREE — ARCHITECTS' AND 
ENGINEERS’ SKETCH BOOK . . . 


presents by sketches, the very latest in 
creatively designed Titus air distribution 
products for ceilings, sidewalls, floors. Write 
ae your copy on your company letterhead 
today. 


teg vmi TL 


gumum w—— runi n—— cur eem es Du ee —Ó— EN 


TITUS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Waterloo, Iowa | 


NAME 


C Have Titus Representative call on me. 


COMPANY ... 
ADDRESS .... 


Please send copy of the new Titus ARCHITECTS' AND ENGINEERS' SKETCH i 
BOOK (includes details on new Titus Linear Diffuser Enclosures.) 


l 
l 
| 
1 
l 
i 
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INNEAR 


--Insist on 
the original!!! 


More than sixty years ago The Kinnear Manufacturing Company was 
founded for the sole purpose of manufacturing upward opening doors and 
equipment of superior value. Today Kinnear is recognized as the pioneer 
in this field — and the originator of the interlocking slat type rolling door — 
with an unequalled accumulation of experience backed up by integrity. 


Constant development by skilled engineers has brought improved designs 
of doors, slats, operators and accessories. Research has found better ma- 
terials of less weight and greater strength, durability and resistance to the 
elements. 

The three plants of Kinnear and its wholly-owned subsidiaries contain the 
most up-to-date manufacturing facilities for fabricating, installing and 
servicing rolling doors. In conjunction with a nationwide organization of 
sales engineers, they afford buyers from coast to coast the type of prompt 
and experienced service that has made the name “Kinnear” synonymous 
with "Superior Doors" the world over. 


Insist on the ORIGINAL — Specify KINNEAR 


KINNEAR’ 


Offices ond representatives in all principol cities 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. and Subsidiaries 


( 1860-80 Fields Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 43216 
FACTORIES: } 1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., 94124 
( 3683 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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were defined: that so far as possible 
the center should be made safe, and 
that living and working conditions 
should be made secure against ero- 
sion by the motor vehicle.” 

Given these objectives, a new 
methodology was evolved, an impor- 
tant element of which was the “en- 
vironmental appreciation," a rapid 
survey technique. 

In the final plan several degrees of 
urban redevelopment are described, 
each corresponding to a hypothetical 
future level of traffic requirements. 
This drives home the main finding 
of the report: the inseparability of 
the two  interdependent factors. 
Hence, the report poses the basic 
question: do we want to accommo- 
date this much traffic if the conse- 
quence is (1) the destruction of en- 
vironmental values; or (2) drastic 
measures of urban redevelopment? 
To arrive at a rational choice be- 
tween such alternatives is, the report 
assumes, the very essence of plan- 
ning. That it seems so remarkable to 
Americans is because it is a choice 
we have never been allowed to make. 
To our compartmentalized thinking, 
the answer to traffic jams is more 
roads and parking; and when the 
erosion of cities has advanced far 
enough, it is time to “redevelop” 
them. 


The Role of Politics 


The decisions about how much traf- 
fic to accommodate, and what de- 
gree of redevelopment to undertake, 
the two pretty much deciding how 
much tax money is to be spent or 
what degree of environmental de- 
terioration to allow, are considered 
by the Buchanan Report as a politi- 
cal rather than technical matter. As 
Professor Buchanan said in a BBC 
broadcast commenting on his report: 
"We make no recommendations as to 
the amount of traffic that should be 
sought or how much money should be 
spent or the kind of *new look" that 
should be accepted, these being mat- 
ters for political decision." 

The American reader will find in 
this sophisticated book not only 
much that is relevant but some 
trenchant observations on conditions 
here. Here is one sample insight: 

continued on page 94 
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RENAISSANCE IN BOSTON... | 
NINNING DESIGN FOR CITY HALL Rising above historic old Scollay Square, the striking facade of this new city hall 
=XPRESSES DARING AND VITALITY marks the rebirth of Boston's core city. The unique design, chosen from 256 


entries in a nationwide competition, presents dramatically the structural and decorative potential of modern concrete. © The 
3-story building locates spacious public areas at lower levels, offices on the top floors. In between, ceremonial chambers of 
varying sizes and shapes are suspended at random levels. The massive concrete columns are cast in place. Their patterned 
surface texture, derived from the formwork, contrasts effectively with the smooth faces of precast trusses and. the frieze of 
ight-angled precast panels. © Today, the versatility of modern concrete provides unlimited scope for creativity. In the Boston 


-ompetition, 7 of the 8 finalists had chosen concrete to express their design concepts. Portland Cement Association 


An organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


UV 


THE BEST IDEAS ARE MORE EXCITING IN CONCRETE 


fy 
4 


McKinnell. & Knowles (des am) and Campbell & Aldrich. Structurat Engineers: Wm. J. Lem 


i AN 
Architects and Engineers enr es City Hall, a joint venture, include the\following firms; Arci 


Lightweight Jamison JAMOLITE doors improve appearance 
and performance in food service installations 


bright new plastic doors 
add color to 
cooler and freezer rooms 


Jamolite Cooler and Freezer Doors in food service use. 


@ THE JAMOLITE Plastic Door is a flush-fitting, light 
weight cold storage door that provides both better 
appearance and easier operation. It is a lower cost 
door made in the same sizes as heavier, standard type 
cold storage doors and can be mounted on the same 
bucks. It can also be mounted on the same bucks 
as household doors, and one man can install door 
and frame. 


COLORFUL JAMOLITE Doors are available in 
gleaming white, ivory, salmon, blue and blue- 
green to harmonize with any interior. It is an all- 
plastic door insulated with 4" of foamed-in-place 
polyurethane which forms a permanent, rigid bond 
with the outer door shell. 

For complete details on Jamolite doors, write for Catalog 
NSF Approval 7 to Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


JAMOLITE Food Service Doors con- 
form to all applicable standards 


and criteria of the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation Testing Laboratory, 
Inc., meeting high public health 
standards. 
COLD STORAGE DOORS 
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DAVIS NIGHT 


Matched family of new Revere area lighting equipment allows 
architecturally uniform lighting design throughout a shopping center 


2s with built- 


every lighting ne : : 
ifier to achieve design harmony ic t ` = 
througho e ce ghir 
puce visual envir 


ed styling produces a 


x e quid OUTDOOR fa sin 
LIGHTING 


REVERE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 7420 LEH 
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delive O 
excellent utilization. 
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Is this a padlock? 
A mortise locke 
An auxiliary locke 
A mono-lock? 

A cylindrical lock? 
A panic exit device? 


Yes. 


x different ki ds of locks simply by ving able removable core 


YALE & TOWNE 
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use ystem 
one core and inserting another. Each change gi ; YALE building to provide r 
you the security ol a new lock. This eliminate —which is whot we 


mean by integrit 


Harris Memorial Methodist Church 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Architects: 
Wilson Associates, Inc., Honolulu 


Roofing Tile: 


Ludowici-Celadon 


When the Roof Becomes a Major Element in the Design... 


Architects depend on Ludowici-Celadon 
tile roofing for versatility of texture and 
color . . . In this imposing edifice, modern 
Designer Gray is accented by the classic 
Greek tile motif for a pleasing effect . . . but 
equally important is the fact that the roof 
will retain its permanent beauty and endur- 
ing protectiveness for generations to come. 
We'd like to send you our free illustrated 


brochure. 


For additional information, write Dept. AR 


* LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


75 E. WACKER DRIVE * CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 


DESIGNER tile roofing is one of the several Manufacturers of quarry tile, the nation's largest 
Ludowici-Celadon patterns and colors offering 
wide flexibility in exterior design. Here it is com- 
bined with Greek tile over the battens. 


producer of roofing tile and NAILON Facing Brick 
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AS ] BJ finest toilet compartments made 
GA’ now introduces 


G LO-poreel® 


an entirely new concept of porcelain enamel 
and stainless steel toilet compartments 


G LO-poreel compartments are made of qual- 
ity verified “QV” stainless porcelain enamel 
steel sheets bound with 302 stainless steel @ 

brilliant hard-wearing color panels are engi- 
neered into a completely new construction for 
enduring wear in a new, clean square look e 

costs just a bit more than 14 of present porce- 
lain compartments € so new, it’s not listed 
in Sweet’s € so different, you'll love to 
specify it © so simple and so far superior to 
anything you've ever used before, you'll have 
to see our detail and spec sheets — (may we 
send you one? )e e eincidentally, GLO B A Us 
brochure embracing a complete line of toilet 
and bathroom accessories also available for 


the asking. GLO 
-[poreell ^ is a 


new development of 


GLOBAL 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


Corporation, 


FARMINGDALE G ISLAND, N.Y. 
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All you need to rearrange your lighting is our Universal Lighting Duct, 


It's that simple. No more expensive, extensive lighting jobs. 
No more rearranging equipment to fit lighting arrangements. 


Just unplug. Move lights. Or add new lights. Or take lights 
away. Then plug in again. And you're finished. Any wonder 


and a ladder. 


we call it a Universal Lighting Duct? For further information 
contact your local I-T-E Sales Office or write the BullDog 
Division, Box 177, Detroit, Michigan 48232. In Canada: 
80 Clayson Rd., Toronto, Ontario. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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THE STANDARD DECORATION 


FOR WALLS THAT 
WORK FOR A LIVING! 


MALMFELDT ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS THESE LEADING 
of the new $8,825,000 INSTITUTIONS HAVE 
HARTFORD HIGH SCHOOL, CONNECTICUT, say: INSTALLED WALLCLAD: 


“Wallclad Heavy Duty offered us beauty in its 
wide selection of colorings. We installed 90,000 
square feet of the Bombay pattern in 10 different 
colors in the cafeterias and classrooms.” In addi- 
tion you'll find that Wallclad has been specifically 
designed for institutional, commercial and indus- 
trial hard wear. It is durable, scuff and stain re- 
sistant vinyl that's washable and easy to maintain. 
Wallclad is made in two weights and can effect 
savings of up to 50% over comparable products 
for this reason. 


NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 
South Bend, Ind. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, Cal. 
HOLIDAY INNS 
(21 installations) 
THUNDERBIRD HOTEL 
Las Vegas, Nev, 
i CHARLES F. KETTERING 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Kettering, Ohio 


HARRINGTON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SAN LEANDRO LIBRARY 


Wallclad is listed by Underwriters' Labo- San Leandro, Cal. 
ratories, Inc. and meets the specifica- i MONY BUILDING 
tions of Federal, State and Local agencies. a Atlanta, Ga. 


allelad 


VINYL 


FABRIC WALL COVERING 


— SJ anilas 


BOMBAY | 


ee Ee ER 


STANDARD COATED PRODUCTS INCORPORATED, Buchanan, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me quality samples and specifications on WALLCLAD 
Vinyl Fabric Wall Covering. 


NAME 


| COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE. AR, 
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“The American policy of providing 
motorways for commuters can suc- 
ceed, even in American conditions, 
only if there is a disregard for all 
considerations other than the free 
flow of traffic which sometimes seems 
to be almost ruthless.” Among other 
shrewd comments on American con- 
ditions I might mention the skepti- 
cism with which the report views the 
mandatory provision of parking 
space in office buildings, and its gen- 
eral treatment of the renaissance of 
public mass transportation. Further 
useful observations will be found in 
the discussion of commuter travel, 
particularly the case for subsidized 
mass transportation and user 
charges (especially parking charges) 
as a means of limiting the use of pri- 
vate vehicles. “Distasteful though we 
find the whole idea, we think that 
some deliberate limitation of the vol- 
ume of motor traffic in our cities is 
quite unavoidable. The need for it 
simply cannot be escaped.” This 
thought is courageously elaborated, 
and one hopes that some of the tech- 
nical papers commissioned by the 
Buchanan group dealing more exten- 
sively with these issues will be pub- 


lished. 


Limit Traffic and/or Towns 


Given this approach, a good deal 
of the report deals with another 
heresy: the limitation of motor traf- 
fic. Exclusion of vehicles from city 
centers, whether in whole or in part, 
is one of these. Control of parking, 
and the pricing of parking charges 
to regulate the use of new parking 
facilities, is another. The regulation 
of traffic to allow some categories of 
trips (buses, commercial traffic) and 
to restrict others (commuting, shop- 
ping) is also explored. 

A corollary to the limitation of 
traffic, of course, is to limit the size 
of towns. While this implication is 
recognized, and with it the whole ap- 
paratus of metropolitan planning, 
greenbelts and new towns that have 
been developed in Great Britain since 
the war, it is not explicitly discussed. 
Under British conditions the maxi- 
mum efficiency of a free-standing 
town seems to be reached at about 
200,000 population. The subdivision 

continued on page 102 
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3M Company Administration Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. Architects & Engineers: Ellerbe, St. Paul. 


At the new 3M Company Admin- 
istration Building in St. Paul, 
lighting of the highest quality is 
obtained through nearly 11,000 
control lenses injection molded of 
PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastie. Each 
lens is a single, precisely designed, 
four-foot molding that provides 
a high level of directed light with 
minimum surface brightness. 
Because the lenses are made of 
PLEXIGLAS — 100% acrylic — they 
will not discolor. They are also 
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strong, rigid and light in weight. 
That is why PLEXIGLAS is the best 
choice for lighting that stands out 
and stands up. 

We will be pleased to send you 
literature, and the names of man- 
ufaeturers of lighting equipment 
utilizing control lenses of 
PLEXIGLAS. 
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as long as your buildings stand... 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe Assures Them a 
Trouble-Free Plumbing Drainage System 


Your pride, reputation, and confidence in your ability 
as a specifier are part of every structure that comes 
from your mind and hand. Yet, to sustain your spec- 
ifications you must rely on the quality and perform- 
ance of materials and products, and the integrity of 
the manufacturers. 

¢ cast iron soil pipe is one product that never lets 
you down when you specify for big buildings. More 
than a century, cast iron drainage piping has en- 
dured all specifications for dependability. That's why 
today it is the one piping material approved by every 
Plumbing Code in the nation! 

Cast iron soil pipe resists all ordinary sewage acids 
and chemicals, and human wastes. Nails can't punc- 
ture it. Its joints are gas-tight and water-tight; they 
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do not open up with ground movement or under 
the crushing weight of backfill, thus preventing 
infiltration, sewer backup and exfiltration. 

The Ç mark on soil pipe assures dependable quality 
and conformance with the commercial standards 
established for public protection by responsible 
American manufacturers of cast iron soil pipe and 
fittings, through the Cast Iron Soil Pipe Institute. 
Keep this in mind when you specify plumbing drain- 
age piping. The Ç specification includes quality pro- 
tection for both you and your clients. To simplify 
specification writing, let us send you free, the Insti- 
tute’s Book of Standards for Cast Iron Soil Pipe and 
Fittings. Also a handy pad of gummed Ç specifica- 
tion forms. Just mail the coupon. 


Corrosive acids and alkalis in ordinary sewage are archenemies of plumbing 
drainage systems in all big buildings. But they have virtually no effect on 
the strong, dense walls of Ç cast iron s pipe—even after generations of 
service. is one advantage alone ma Ç cast iron soil pipe the most 
durable, economical piping for all drain, waste, vent and building sewers. 
This is an important fact to remember when you spec for big buildings. 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe Institute, Dept. B 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606 
evi erm Gentlemen: Please send us: 
Pads of & specification forms 
Book of Standards for Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings 
(CS188) 


ostia vn 


Firm name -= A + 
Your name, title 
Address 


2 EE E 
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More G Features! 


e Puncture-proof 

* Smothers noise 

e Stops roots 

e Lasts a lifetime 

e Every code O.K.'s 5-ft. lengths 

e Now made in 10-ft. lengths 
— needs fewer joints 

* Won't crush 

e Plumber installed 

e 1st choice for big 
buildings and homes 


“You can See...Feel... 
Hear the Difference !” 
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WATCH 
FOR 


a new hallmark of lumber quality 


"~ 


W (2 


This is the new grade mark which will soon 
be found on Western lumber. It has been 
adopted by the WESTERN WOOD PRO- 
DUCTS ASSOCIATION—a group of leading 
manufacturers, formerly members of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association and 
Western Pine Association, who have com- 
bined into one progressive organization in 
order to serve you even better than before. 


The new WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION includes manufacturers in 
13 Western States, an area producing more 
than 65 per cent of all the softwood lumber 
in the United States. 


The new grade mark, that will appear on 
lumber produced by the combined member 
mills, is an assurance of lumber quality for 
specifiers, sellers and users of lumber, 


The same practical variety of grades will be 
available, using the same names. The only 
difference will be that the one new hallmark 
of quality will appear on all of them, as your 
assurance of satisfaction. 


The high ethical standards and integrity of 
both organizations will be combined and 
continued in the new Association. 


The new grade mark will appear on the fol- 
lowing species: Douglas Fir, Engelmann 
Spruce, Idaho White Pine, Incense Cedar, 
Lodgepole Pine, Larch, Ponderosa Pine, Sitka 
Spruce, Sugar Pine, Western Hemlock, West- 
ern Red Cedar and White Fir. 


For further information, write: 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association 
1410 S.W. Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 97205 


For more data, circle 83 on Inquiry Card 
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If you were planning this community 
you could heat and cool every building 
with Janitrol because 
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anitrol gives you more to work with 


rt with quality heating and cooling 

iipment. Then add the factors that make 

1r job easier. That's where Janitrol gives you 
edge. When you work with Janitrol you've 
more to work with . . . 


we products. Janitrol's complete quality line 
es you specification flexibility for any cooling 
heating application... boiler to forced air... 
i, electric or oil fuels. The Janitrol line is 
ailable in a wide variety of heating and cool- 
| capacities covering resi- 
ntial, commercial and indus- 
l applications. Included is 
Ike-up air systems, unit 
ters, year 'round gas/ 

tric packages, forced air 
naces, add-on cooling, electric heat pumps 
ll gas or electric driven air conditioners. 


re engineering know-how. 
itrol's long-time experience 
s off in dependable design 
l| engineering. You know 
len you specify Janitrol 
ipment it will perform 
ciently at or above rated 
pacity. You know it will give 
g-life service with a mini- 
of maintenance. (Words 
owner likes to hear.) 


re availability. Janitrol's two factories at More technical help. Janitrol's expert C&I field force of 
umbus, Ohio, and Phoenix, Arizona, plus experienced district managers are on call to help you lick 
egional warehouses help meet your your toughest problems... help you select the right equip- 
pletion schedules with products when and ment to fit your exact requirements, handle layouts, take-offs 
ere you need them. Twenty-four hour and whatever is necessary to help you get the job right. 


i i sta 8. ; " j i 
pen More reliable data. Janitrol technical data and specifications 


are planned to give you more information of the kind you need 
—complete, well organized, accurate. 


Contact your Janitrol District Manager for full details . . . 
he's in the yellow pages. 


JANITROL DIVISION 
Midiand-Ross Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio Phoenix, Arizona 


nitrol gives you more to work with—let’s go to work 


For more dato, circle 84 on Inquiry Card 
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ALLA FILE No 29341 


| 
i 


i 


DO YOU HAVE 
THIS BINDER 
IN YOUR FILE a 


Ask for it by name... 


HAWS Catalog File Binder 
maintained with catalog sheets 
as they are issued, thereby 
providing the finest source 

for information on: 

W Drinking Fountains 

Wi Electric Water Coolers 

Wi Emergency Safety Equipment 


For your Copy — ask your Haws Representative or write 


inia acie 
Flush 
Valves 
Since 1909 & 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY ] 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley, California 94710 t 7 


For more data, circle 85 on Inquiry Card 
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Required Reading 


continued from page 94 


of existing cities into “environmental 
areas” for planning and regulation, 
and the creation of “new towns,” 
might well aim at this figure rather 
than the classic 50,000 scale garden 
city exponents still advocate. 

Another similar extension of the 
report is the case for public mass 
transportation. In the larger cities, 
this is obligatory. Compared to the 
alternative costs in rebuilding cities 
or making provision for increased 
traffic (particularly at peak hours) 
any imaginable transportation sub- 
sidies are miniscule. 

As the Buchanan Report elabo- 
rates, it is possible to build at very 
high densities. But if the environ- 
mental standards are not to be sacri- 
ficed, the result will be extremely ex- 
pensive because of the need for dou- 
ble-decking, traffic separations, park- 
ing structures and, of course, the 
large amounts of land required for 
these features. Since we seldom are 
given the total amount of such work 
and the total cost involved, many 
highway plans have been presented 
in an exceptionally favorable light— 
and this has been compounded by the 
90-10 Federal grant formula under 
which most urban expressways have 
been built. What Buchanan’s “law” 
obliges us to recognize is that some- 
thing has to give in the highway- 
dominant solutions: usually it has 
been the environment. The conse- 
quence is the danger, noise, fumes, 
vibration, the constant movement of 
traffic and the destruction of residen- 
tial amenity. 


Need for New Urban Form 


That we need new kinds of cities 
to use our automobiles fully never- 
theless thus becomes the basic find- 
ing of this study. The magnitude of 
these changes is boldly recognized. 
As the Crowther group says: “We 
see no reason to be frightened of [this 
gigantic program of urban recon- 
struction]. The central sections of 
most of our cities were very largely 
built in a few decades of the 19th 
century, and the rebuilding neces- 
sary to implement the ideas of the 
Buchanan report—which would be 
very much less than total reconstruc- 
tion—should not be beyond the pow- 
ers of a few decades of our century. 

continued on page 199 


How's this 


openers? 


YES! Specify new aluminum doors by AMARLITE and you have an outstanding selection of hardware... all of the 
hardware available in the past, plus four new pulls and three new pushbars, including optional Staminawood 
pulls! You'll like the new hardware . .. and the new door! It features tie-rod construction, four new glass stop de- 
signs ... new pivots and butts with ball bearings and stainless steel pins . . . new AMARLOCK with burglar-proof 
recessed cylinder! For details contact the office nearest you, or write AMARLITE, P.O. Box 1719, Atlanta, Georgia. 


AMARLITE 


omision or ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE * P. O, BOX 1719 + ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: 
Chicago, Illinois. Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Georgia 
Cleveland, Ohio Paramus, New Jersey Los Angeles, California 


For more data, circle 86 on Inquiry Card 
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Some lighting fixtures “talk” versatility, Encore 


Here’s a lighting system that’s not “just another 
fluorescent fixture." Or last year's model with a 
new latch. 

Encore is a “first rate" commercial fluorescent 
system made of die-cast and extruded aluminum. 
Best of all, it is the first practical application of the 
1500 MA Lamp for commercial lighting. 

Even in the unusual and dramatic installation at 
the Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School in Wayne, 
Michigan, Encore delivers “classroom level" lighting. 
It won't discolor, sag, bend, bow, or twist ... ever. 
Ten years from now it’ll look as good as the day it 
was installed. 

With most of the light reflected from the ceiling 
there is no glare, and light is evenly distributed over 
the entire area. Eyes last longer, books read easier 
and complicated things have a way of making sense 
. » - faster. 


There are reasons for this. 

One is the 1500 MA Lamp. An eight foot 1500 MA 
puts out 15,000 lumens. A 430 MA Slimline, only 
5,800. 

More light in less space means smaller lighting 
fixtures. 

And fewer lamps. 

And fewer ballasts. 

And fewer replacement of both. 

The power unit is so soundproof that “D” rated 
ballasts in Encore are as quiet as conventionally 
mounted “B” rated ballasts. 

You can hang Encore in rows from ceilings of any 
height, such as the Tops Save-Cash Supermarket 
installation in Buffalo, N.Y. Higher ceilings, like this 
installation, need more light to start with. A brand 
new two-lamp Encore with 30,000 lumens takes care 
of situations like this with light to spare. 


demonstrates it! 


Encore works beautifully in a geometric pattern 
system, such as the South End Federal Savings & 
Loan in Louisville, Kentucky, or the double row 
pattern at the Kent Jr. High in Maryland. 


You can design a spline system with all the ballasts 
in one row. Mount this row against a wall and you 
have eliminated outlets in the ceiling! 


As a matter of fact, you can forget about ceilings 
entirely and install a valance system along two, 
three, or all four walls. 


Now if you're curious about costs, want to know 
if the system meets the scissors curve, or just want 
to be further illuminated about Encore, write us. 
We'll be glad to send you our 16-page Encore bro- 
chure with illumination data, specifications and 
samples of the many colors that are available. 
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South End Federal Savings & Loan—Louisville, Kentucky 
Gold, single-lamp, large area pattern over office area and tellers’ windows. 


MIE 


Tops Save-Cash Supermarket—Buffalo, New York 
Natural aluminum, two-lamp units in high ceiling supermarket. 


Kent Jr. High School—Prince George County, Maryland 
Unique single-lamp, double-row pattern in school library, 


Beraja Products 


THOMAS INDUSTRIES INC. 
207 East Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


"For quality control 
and uniformity in 
all-weather construction, 
I prefer 
masonry cement'' 


Rodney Antonsen, president of Martin Antonsen and Sons Mason Contrac- Park Towers Apartments, 4820 Highway 


tors, is a second generation contractor. The family experience covers 52 #7, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Architect: 
years of masonry construction, He is a director of the Minneapolis Concrete George Kolinsky, Minneapolis. Mason 
and Masonry Contractors Association and 1964 Chairman, A.1.A. Committee Contractor: Martin Antonsen and Sons, 
of Masonry Contractors Association of America. Minneapolis. 


Top mason contractors everywhere will tell you: the full success of any masonry de- 
sign depends on the mortar used. Masonry cement assures you mortar of the highest 
quality—uniform in strength, color and workability, batch after batch. More and more, 
masonry cement is the choice for beautiful, durable walls of concrete block, brick, 
tile, stone or glass block. 

All the vital ingredients—portland cement, air-entraining agents, plasticizers, water 
repellents—come in one bag. The vital proportioning and blending is already done. No 
special job skills are needed, less supervision is required. 

Masonry cement produced by member companies of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion passes rigid laboratory and production controls. Every bag meets specifications 
that cover mortar strength, soundness and air content, as well as time of setting and 
water retention. 

To make your specification writing easier, send for a free copy of standard job speci- 
fications for masonry cement mortar. (U.S. and Canada only.) 


Portland Cement Association 


Dept. 6 = 8, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60610 
An organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


For more data, circle 88 on Inquiry Card For more data, circle 89 on Inquiry Card > 
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Weyerhaeuser E: 
Kiln-Dri 


For 36 years Weyerhaeus 
lumber you can specify. It is 
Now, a new improvement 
drying enables us to literally 
4-Square Kiln-Dried lumber i 


Extra-di 
unifori 


Not one pi 
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controls 
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thickness ( 
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size unseas 


Extra-strong lu 


Uniform low moisture content 
lighter weight insure the best pei 
formance architects have yet to « 
from framing lumber. Strength, £ 
bility and stiffness factors are sp: 
engineered for toda; 

Recognized technical groups 
throughout the industry have 
confirmed that the new 114,” 
thickness at 19% maximum 
moisture content meets the stru 
Federal Housing Administration 


s building n 


Better construct 
lower cost for y: 
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Important reasons why you should specify 


1. Lower in-place costs 


Like any 
quality building 
material, 4-Square 
Engineered lumber 

may cost a little more 
at the outset. But the 
difference is only pen- 
nies per stud. However, 
the in-place cost is lower 
ifor these reasons. There is no fall down in grade, no trim 
| waste. Every piece is usable. And there’s no costly, time- 
consuming dry out period between framing and finish. 


3. Engineered for superior 
performance 


Engineered 4-Square lumber is 
designed for precisely engi- 
neered construction and modu- 
lar building systems. Because 
of its greater strength and sta- 
bility Engineered 4-Square 
lumber insures tight, strong 
construction and permanently 
solid joints. It virtually elimi- 
nates such callback problems 
as cracks in walls, nail pop- 
ping, squeaky floors and sticky 
doors and windows. 


. Uniform size and 
consistent grades 


ngineered 4-Square 
umber is machine sur- 
aced and squared to 
exact size after the 
lectronically con- 
olled drying process 
s completed. There- 
ore, there is virtually no change in dimension after it gets 
n the job. All grading occurs after seasoning so the grade 
ou specify is the grade your builder gets. 


Engineered 4-Square Kiln-Dried Lumber 


2. Greater strength 
and stability 


Engineered 4-Square lum- 
ber at the new uniform 
low moisture content will 
carry a third again as 
much load without break- 
ing as unseasoned wood 
and it has three times the 
nail-holding power. Because 
it is uniformly pre-shrunk at the 

mill it is highly stable. 'There is little 

or no dimensional change in place on the job. 


4. Field-tested and widely 
accepted 


More than fifty million 

board feet of Engineered 4- 

Square lumber has been 

used in construction 

throughout the nation. It 

was selected as the framing 
lumber for all three homes at the New York World's Fair 
House of Good Taste exhibit. The new size and improved 
moisture content have been endorsed by the American 
Lumber Standards Committee, the National Association 
of Home Builders, the West Coast Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, the Western Pine Association, the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League and the American Institute of 
Architects. 


6. Clear identification 
of quality 


Engineered 4-Square lumber is distinctively colored with 
an attractive cherry-brown stain which has cer- 
tain water-repellent characteristics. 
This protective coating helps 
to maintain the low 


moisture con- 
tent. All Engineered 
4-Square lumber is prominently 
edge-marked and carries the grade stamp “114” DRY." 


The technical story of why Engineered 
4-Square Kiln-Dried lumber is your best buy 


FREE WATER CELL WALL 
WALL FREE WATER REMOVED WATER REDUCED 


WATER | 


BEFORE DRYING 


Allowing lumber that has not been Kiln-Dried to “dry- 
out” within the framework of a house only invites trouble. 
The wood cell diagrams at the left will explain our point. 

As lumber dries out the “free water” between the cells 
leaves first, then the water in the cell wall. As the cell water 
evaporates the lumber begins to shrink (at about 25% mois- 
ture content). Now if you build a wall with green studs con- 
taining various percentages of water you are bound to get 
uneven shrinkage. The result can be warping, twisting and 
checking of the lumber. This is what causes uneven walls, 
sticking doors and windows, plaster cracks and other defects. 

With Engineered 4-Square lumber the water that can 
cause trouble is removed at the mill. Every piece is preshrunk 
to a narrow margin of moisture uniformity. Nothing is over 
19% moisture and the average is 15%. 


uv Mes AFTER DRYING 


Green 


When it is first cut, a green 8-foot 
stud may contain as much as three 
gallons of water. There are about 
three pints of water in the same 
stud (at 30% moisture content) 
when it gets to market. 


Kiln-Dried 

When the same stud is Kiln-Dried 
to the prevailing 19 per cent aver- 
age moisture content (no maximum 
limit) it will contain about two 
pints of water. This makes for good 
lumber, but it no longer fits today’s 
needs in engineered-type building. 


Engineered 4-Square 


A Weyerhaeuser Engineered 4- 
Square Kiln-Dried stud will con- 
tain about one pint of water. This 
is close to the moisture content the 
wood will attain in service and it's 
ideal for all types of precisely en- 
gineered wood construction. 


Why the smaller size? 


There's a place for green lumber. Weyerhaeuser has always made it 
and probably always will. However, the size of a lumber framing 
member should be directly related to the moisture content the lumber 
will attain in use. 

Green lumber dressed to 15$" will shrink down to about 114” 
when it finally dries out. Since new Engineered 4-Square Kiln-Dried 
lumber is pre-shrunk at the mill it doesn't make sense to use the 
larger size when the 115" thickness will meet the requirements of all 
existing span tables. 


How to specify Engineered Lumber 


You don't have to complicate your specifications with references to mois- 
ture content or dressed sizes. Just use the standard nominal 

designations for structural members (2x4, 2x8, 4x8, etc.) 

and specify “all framing lumber to be Weyer- 

haeuser Engineered 4-Square Kiln-Dried.” 


For additional information, 
contact your Weyerhaeuser dealer or 
write us at Box B-100-A, Tacoma, Washington. 
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. Molitor photos 


Joseph 


View to the north. On the east is the liberal arts wing, and on the west the administration building 


PLANNING THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


On old farmland near the town of Corning, New York, is a new campus, 
one of few conceived as an entity and built all at once, but planned 
with an eye to the future growth and expansion expected for community colleges. 
More such campuses must rapidly be built. 
Hopefully some of them will be as well designed as this one 
by architects Warner, Burns, Toan and Lunde 
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Corning Community College 

Corning, New York 

ARCHITECTS : 

Warner, Burns, Toan and Lunde 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS : M 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger Associates 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS : 
Segner & Dalton 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS FOR SITE IMPROVEMENT, 
WATER & SEWAGE TREATMENT: 

Eberlin & Eberlin 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

Roger & McCay, Inc. 


® GYM 


Because the number of college bound young people 
has reached a new peak, many will transfer to the 
established private or state and city colleges at 
the third and fourth year level, when the attrition 
of the freshman and sophomore years makes 
places available. Two year community colleges are 
planned or are under construction in many loca- 
tions all over the country to handle these students 
for whom there are no openings in the first two 
years of the four year colleges. 

The new community colleges are not generally 
conceived as vocational schools as many junior 
colleges now are, but instead have full-fledged two 
year liberal arts programs. They are expected to 
draw most of the student body from the area. 

The Corning Community College is a part of the 
State University of New York. Under this system 
the students at Corning pay one third of their tui- 
tion and the remaining two thirds of the cost of 
educating them is shared by the local community 
and the state. Fifty per cent of the total cost of 
campus construction was paid for by the state and 
almost all of the remainder by the Corning Glass- 
works Foundation, which realized that the pres- 
ence of a handsome campus nearby would make 
the town of Corning a better place to live, and at- 
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tractive to the glass technicians. Glass technology, 
however, will not be taught in the new college. 
The four building complexes, the reservoir and 
pumping system, the central heating plant, roads, 
site development and all furniture came within 
a budget of slightly over $5,000,000. For the build- 
ings alone the architects were held within a bud- 
get of $20 per square foot. 

The land selected for the new campus had long 
been a farm. A broad flat area on the top of a hill 
became the site for the initial development. Out of 
the desire to make the most of what was already 
there, the architects plotted the new buildings and 
paths within the coordinates of the existing hedge- 
rows, working carefully within the form of the 
old farmland. Later new planting which is to be 
added will reinforce the old landscape. The exist- 
ence of marshy areas to be avoided was a further 
determinant of the site plan. 

At present over 10 per cent of the students are 
renting in town while the remainder live at home. 
To take care of the growing number of students 
attending college away from home a dormitory 
complex is at present being planned to the north- 
west. It will be distinctly separated from the 
academic sector. 


o 


Poss © 


G 


2. Each building has been so placed 
that a cluster of additional elements 
may be added to it at a future date, 
growing outward from the campus core 
and possessing a co ent character. 
Present elements are deliberately 
spaced close together around the cen- 
tral campus so that it should be diffi- 
cult to place future buildings in the 
interstices. As architect Danforth Toan 
points out: “You mustn't produce a 
situation where the next architect who 
comes along to do a building on the 
campus has to work between two exist- 
ing structures." Shown are the science 
and technology building and the 
amphitheater 


4. The buildings, with the exception of 
the science amphitheater which has 
bearing walls, are set on raised bases. 
This makes the brick walls read cor- 
rectly as infill, framed by the structu 
The raised bases are an advantage fo 
the cold climate in upstate New York, 
because after a snowfall buildings at 
grade seem to have sunk. View is to the 
east showing the end of the library, the 
edge of the science and technology 
building and amphitheater. Beyond is 
the liberal arts and administration 
complex 


1. Student center looking west show- 
ing portion of driveway loop in fore- 
ground, an edge of the administration 
wing to the south, and the gymnasium 
to the west at the end of the path. The 
driveway loop may be used by students 
in their cars and it connects the stud- 
ent center, the administration wing and 
one of two large student parking lots 
off the encircling perimeter road. The 
site plan, however, prevents students 
from commuting by car from one build- 
ing to another. The architects believe 
that once the student is on foot he has 
committed himself to campus life; ina 
car he need only press the accelerator 
and flee, All campus buildings have ad- 
jacent faculty parking and service 
areas served by the perimeter road 


3. The campus core has been deliber- 
ately held to a domestic scale. Looking 
directly north, the administration wing 
and liberal arts building appear at the 
crest of a gentle rise. As the plot plan 
(opposite page) makes clear the lib- 
eral arts element is free to expand 
down the slope to the east. The edge of 
the library appears to the west 
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The Student Center 


Like all the campus buildings except the science amphi- 
theater, the student center is built of precast reinforeed 
concrete with an exposed finish of beach gravel aggregate. 
Apart from the doubly curving ceiling of laminated wood 
beams over the kitchen and dining spaces, the roof in 
common with the other structures is of precast, prestressed 
hollow core concrete, as are all the floors. Interior and 
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exterior surfaces are of white sand molded brick, in con- 
trast to the other campus structures all of which use a 
brick almost as brown as mahogany. The architects took 
advantage of the slope to provide a basement and addi- 
tional dining space at the lower level. The entrance is well 
related to the major campus circulation artery as the site 
plan shows, and is accessible by car 
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Wall behind lecturer is of porcelainized enamel and doubles as a chalk board and movie screen 


Science and Technology Building and Science Amphitheater 
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As the section and plan (opposite page) indicate, the 
science amphitheater may be entered by way of a link- 
ing element from which one descends to a mid-point 
and then climbs up or down to a seat; or from the side 


at this mid-point. Each of the major sciences has a 
preparation room in the area below the link from SECTION 
which demonstrations, made ready in advance, are 
wheeled to the lecture platform which is at this lower 
level. Auditorium seats are upholstered buckets on 
swivels. At the rear of each row of seats a “modesty 
panel” supports a hinged tablet desk which readily 
folds out of the way when not in use. These can be 
seen in a closed position in the photograph (opposite 
page). Students are thus provided a comfortable work- 


ing seat or a theater seat 


o 
m 


The liberal arts building is at present minimal in size, | 


but has been so located on the site that it can be added | 


to in three directions. The pyramidal roof emphasizes 
and enhances the administration building lobby l 
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Because the Corning buildings will rarely be lit 
by brilliant sunshine, their surfaces have been 
strongly modeled to compensate for this lack. 
Since precast concrete weathers badly, deep 
overhangs were devised to keep the rain off and 
prevent continued thawing and freezing. The 
overhang fascias are tilted forward to diminish 
their apparent depth and are designed in short 
pieces to look like the cladding element they are. 
The overhangs do not turn the corner on any of 
the buildings, partly because at this juncture they 
would cantilever 9 feet at the diagonal and pre- 
sent special mitering problems. The facade of 
the library building is shown in the photograph 
(above), but the fenestration of the classroom 
buildings is handled in a similar manner. The 
New York State Code for school buildings re- 
quires as minimum that glass area used for light 
equal 10 per cent of the floor area, and that glass 
equal to 5 per cent of the floor area be movable 
for ventilation. The Corning classrooms have 
windows equaling a minimum average of over 
20 per cent of the floor area, and over 10 per 
cent of this glass is operable by means of sliding 
aluminum sash. The architects feel that this is a 
better ratio for non-air-conditioned buildings 
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Corning Community College 
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FIRST FLOOR 


Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library 


The module of all the campus buildings is a 9-foot square 
forming 27-foot bays. The library, shown in plans and sec- 
tion (above) and in the photographs (opposite page), is 
subdivided into 9-foot bays. Designed for beginning stud- 
ents, no special facilit'es for advanced scholars were re- 
quired. No monumental reading room or universal space 
was planned, but rather a series of rooms of moderate size 
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opening onto a central spine or gallery. Sky-lights in the 
gallery’s peaked roof are on 9-foot centers. To enclose the 
campus proper and prevent “escaped space” the architects 
deliberately blocked a magnificent view down the valley 
by putting the library partway down a slope in its path. 
The view can now be enjoyed from within the building, a 
reward to those who enter 
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“One outcome of this disorientation is 
the present habit of seeing art and ar- 
chitecture as mere luxury and status 
symbol, while it formerly used to be 
the deeply rooted, unself-conscious im- 
agery of people who shared a common 
code...” 


TRADITION AND CONTINUITY IN ARCHITECTURE 


Beginning last month Architectural Record is presenting in its entirety 


a major recent address by Walter Gropius. This is the second of three installments 


Part 2 


No doubt the visual illiteracy and helplessness, 
which have become characteristic of the average citi- 
zen of industrialized countries the world over, are a 
formidable handicap for the architect of today and 
one which can be overcome only by patient, long- 
term educational influence. To arrive at established 
standards of evaluation is the slowly accruing re- 
sult of long efforts made over generations which have 
made people responsive and sensitive to the meaning 
of form and its symbolic powers. During the speedy 
changeover of our civilization from a locally-cen- 
tered, nationally-bound system of values to the free 
moving world-exchange of experience, research and 
material goods, our former values have become ob- 
scured, and the new insights have not yet found 
the voluntary general acceptance which would be 
needed to make them effective. One outcome of this 
disorientation is the present habit of seeing art and 
architecture as mere luxury and status symbol, while 
it formerly used to be the deeply-rooted, unself-con- 
scious imagery of people who shared a common code 
and could be sure of response when any one of them 
raised his voice or hand in creative work. 

In our pathetic rush for at least a token partici- 
pation in the new world of kaleidoscopic patterns 
and schemes which has enveloped us, we have forced 
certain sectors of the human mind into accelerated 
development while others remained locked in their 
traditional attitudes. The slowness in correlating our 
highly developed powers of intellectual reasoning 
with our half-hidden emotional impulses has pro- 
duced a deep cleavage in the minds of men. This 


Note: illustrations were selected by editors 


splitting up of ones’ life into separate segments, un- 
connected by the driving force of a central convic- 
tion, destroys coherence and unity. We seem to have 
lost control temporarily and continuity in a cultural 
sense seems threatened. Only the determination and 
courage consistently to live up to our own insights, 
to practice what we profess, to draw together what 
threatens to slip apart, and to pick up the live thread 
instead of the dead one can help us propel tradition 
and continuity forward into the future. 

You know that I, for my part, have always been 
identified since the early twenties with the idea of 
“functionalism” as the only straight and narrow line 
to take us into this future. But in the interpretation 
of those with only sectorially developed minds, this 
line has become indeed so “straight and narrow” that 
it led straight into a dead end. Its original complexi- 
ty and psychological implications, as we developed 
them in the Bauhaus, were forgotten, and it was de- 
scribed as a simple-minded, purely utilitarian ap- 
proach to design, devoid of any imagination that 
would give grace and beauty to life. To this I can 
only say: the revolution of the twenties was total 
and moral, and its creators looked at beauty not as 
something self-consciously “added on,” but as some- 
thing that was believed to be inherent in the vitality, 
appropriateness and psychological significance of a 
designed object, whether it was a building, a piece 
of furniture or a stage design. We knew and taught 
that space relations, proportions and colors control 
psychological functions which are as vital and real 
as any performance data for structural and mechan- 
ical parts and for the use-value of a plan. If our 
early attempts looked somewhat stark and sparse, it 
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Lewin House, Berlin Zehlendorf, 1928. Walter Gropius, architect 


is because we had just found a new vocabulary in 
which to speak out, and this we wanted to set in the 
greatest possible contrast to the overstuffed bombast 
that had gone before. Besides we were often held 
down to a minimum of expenditure by a publie which 
could only be sold on modern architecture when it 
promised to be cheaper because it did not yet recog- 
nize its esthetic qualities. 

As the evolution of form develops always in suc- 
cessive waves of reactions against preceding trends, 
it is only natural that these early testimonies to a 
newly-found freedom in architectural design have 
been followed by a wealth of new conceptions and 
refinements in the field of space relations and in the 
use of new techniques. If one compares the typical 
architecture of the twenties with that of today, the 
most significant development lies in the increasing 
accentuation of three-dimensional plasticity. Struc- 
tural boniness, curved shells, recessed and protrud- 
ing building parts offer a rich play of light and 
shadow absent from the flat surfaces of the curtain 
wall which, for so long, had become the one-sided 
trademark of modern architecture. Personal inter- 
pretations of these fresh experiences have enriched 
our vocabulary and pleased our audience, and the 
stage seems to be set for a major contribution to the 
evolving image of our time . . . if we could only 
keep from straying into a new eclecticism or from 
adopting a sort of superfunctionalism that borders 
on mysticism. Curiously nothing seems harder to 
achieve right now than a sober, straightforward, 
balanced approach which would allow us to solve 
our design problems without bending over back- 
wards too far in our desire to include all possible 
tricks of a scholarly or a technical nature which are 
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Erecting a prefabricated house designed by 
Walter Gropius in the Bauhaus years 


" If our early attempts looked somewhat 
stark and sparse, it is because we had 
just found a new vocabulary in which to 
speak out... .” 


at our disposal today. 

These defects, which weaken our hand, are partly 
a reflection of the vain efforts of the average citi- 
zen to seek an emotional affinity with the past which, 
in practice, he is unwittingly denying with his every 
action. Whether the dishonest label “ranch house” 
is put on a mass-produced little commodity, or wheth- 
er “home laid eggs” are sold to a nostalgic customer, 
it all plays up to his longing to be comforted by 
familiar phrases at least, if not by familiar sights. 

Our very real need to develop an understanding 
for historical continuity is not helped by these flights 
into make-believe, but these do not only occur at the 
commercial level; even our best minds succumb 
sometimes to the urge of galvanizing remnants of 
the past into an artificial participation in the ac- 
tivities of the present. The problem of what to pro- 
tect and what to destroy haunts all cities with a 
proud past. Significant and venerable landmarks 
should, of course, be incorporated into the growing 
city pattern as far as possible. Nobody will want to 
miss, for instance, the old cemetery on busy Tre- 
mont Street in Boston. There are some cities, like 
Rome, for example, that have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in their attempts to preserve the old and even 
the ancient sections of town in unadulterated fash- 
ion, but this can usually be accomplished only in 
places where the resulting loss in productivity and 
livability can be offset by their income-producing 
value as tourist attractions. Without the tourists gaz- 
ing at its wonders and using them as a backdrop to 
all kinds of entertainment, the city of Venice—to 
name only one—would be hard-put to make a decent 
living in its present setting. As for less famous sites 
and buildings, it becomes more and more difficult to 
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Philadelphia (Merchant's) Exchange at left. William Strickland, architect. 1832-34. Bank of tha 


maintain, along with the old structures, the specific 
atmosphere which created them in the first place and 
without which they seem unanimated. The concern 
for preservation per se should not mislead us into 
creating lifeless, museal islands which cannot be as- 
similated by the life of the city. There is no one an- 
swer to the solution of these problems, and each case 
must be treated on its own merits. 

The majority of American cities are less often 
confronted with these dilemmas than the old Euro- 
pean and Asian ones. But the uproar about the 
changes that have occurred on Park Avenue in New 
York show that also here the citizen hates to part 
with familiar sights on the one hand, though, on the 
other, he precipitates their disappearance in all man- 
ners and ways at his disposal. The proposal to freeze 
certain esthetically pleasant town patterns, which 
have outlived their compelling usefulness for the ac- 
tual life that goes on in them, into a memorial for a 
former social set-up, will always come to grief if the 
citizen does not share the tenets any more which 
made this particular set-up possible. Much as he may 
like the looks of it from long association, he will in- 
evitably destroy it eventually by letting the tools 
which accommodate his own way of life sweep in, be 
it in the form of vehicles or buildings. If the citizens 
of Manhattan had been really serious about wanting 
to save Park Avenue’s spacious, dignified former ap- 
pearance, they should have protested when the very 
first skyscraper threatened to go up on its side, be- 
cause this event spelled the end of a well-worked 
out system of order and proportion which had dis- 
tinguished Park Avenue from other thoroughfares. 

It has been a break in continuity and tradition 
when the City of New York neglected to replace the 
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old zoning law by a new one which would similarly 
impose a unifying height limit and building line for 
all buildings in this street, but now geared to the 
new order of magnitude which was imposed on this 
part of the city by the gradual transformation of 
its former functions to its present one as a business 
and trade center. The failure to act properly at this 
strategic moment has sanctioned a commercial de- 
velopment in an uncontrolled free-for-all spirit on 
the Avenue, and unless we want to challenge the very 
idea of the free enterprise policy, with its vested 
interest in the property value of land, it becomes 
pure hypocrisy to cry wolf now when free enterprise 
asserts itself. It is inconceivable that it should be 
expected to refrain from using its privileges and 
assume instead a noble attitude of financial sacrifice 
when nothing in our national book of conduct taught 
it so. It is futile and self-deceiving to expect from 
this, our system of expediency, more than an occa- 
sional gesture towards better town planning at the 
present time. Once it should become generally ap- 
parent that good business is not necessarily identical 
with good living, this attitude may become obsolete, 
but that time unfortunately is not yet. 

This story of the detrimental effect of city inac- 
tion shows that mere occupation with studies of the 
traditional past, as it is exercised today in our gen- 
eral education, obviously does not by itself secure 
responsible continuity and vigilance. I, myself, have 
often been accused of having withheld the teaching 
of art history from the Bauhaus students and to have 
insisted that such courses were relegated to the later 
years of studies at the Graduate School of Design in 
Harvard. I had my very good reasons for this, and 
they were certainly not the outcome of a presump- 


“|. . Even our best minds succumb sometimes to the urge 
of galvanizing remnants of the past into an artificial par- 
ticipation in the activities of the present. The problem of 
what to protect and what to destroy haunts all cities with 
a proud past.” 


Society Hill, Philadelphia, This and photo above taken April, 1964 
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tuous disregard for the grand achievements of form- 
er periods. 

With regard to the students of the Bauhaus, who 
had just emerged from a long period of frustration 
with a frozen status quo, the introduction of regular 
art history courses would have caused an instant 
emotional defiance. It seemed to be a much more ur- 
gent task at that time to release the pent-up creative 
energies that had been suppressed for generations. 

With regard to the Harvard curriculum, I acted 
upon the experience my own development had taught 
me: that the study of art history, imposed at a time 
when the student is pregnant with his own thoughts 
and works and has not yet felt a genuine curiosity 
for the works of the past, remains unassimilated, 
dead knowledge. There had been times when I had 
shut myself off for years from any studies of the 
past, only to resume them happily and with better 
judgment and appreciation later on when I felt firm- 
er ground under my own feet and became more artic- 
ulate in my own thinking and doing. A new insight, 
a sudden recognition, may be triggered into con- 
sciousness by incidental or planned confrontation 
with a masterwork of the past, and from there on it 
is not a guilty conscience, but keenest sympathy, 
which keeps an individual voluntarily on the track 
of history, and nobody needs to worry any more 
about how much he will absorb. At this point, an 
inspired teacher may be able to open up new worlds 
of visual experience to him and to deepen his un- 
derstanding for the underlying conditioning factors 
that shaped the image of this or that period. If he 
can awaken a student to the infinite possibilities of 
visual creativity and to the need to extend his own 
responsibilities beyond the immediate concerns into 
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the larger context of past and future, he will have 
added a new dimension to the student’s personal in- 
sights and aspirations. But this enriching experi- 
ence should come only after he has already weath- 
ered his own first encounters with the practical pro- 
cess of design. Nothing increases respect and admir- 
ation for the masterpieces of the past more than 
having been face-to-face with one’s own inadequa- 
cies in solving even a simple task of planning and 
constructing. When confronted too early with the 
great works of architectural history, a sensitive be- 
ginner may be rather more intimidated than stimu- 
lated; and, since, in my view, nothing must ever en- 
danger his developing a creative approach to design 
right at the start, the studies of art history, I be- 
lieve, should not be placed at the beginning of the 
curriculum. They should be put into the later years 
of the training when time must be found to widen 
out his knowledge in the humanities, to make him 
into a well-rounded personality. 

Eventually, though, it is only the positive involve- 
ment with the forces that shape our own time which 
will generate that identity of belief and action which 
is so indispensable for a new cultural effort. Sureness 
and experience come from being exposed to the reali- 
ties of present living and doing, not from renewed 
sentiment, nor from seeing Pompeii. Those who are 
endowed with genuine creative talent and who have 
been taught the age-old obligation of the architect 
to exercise humility in his personal contribution for 
the sake of the whole, will almost instinctively 
achieve a successful co-existence of the new with 
the old, while the uncreative mind will produce still- 
born solutions however much he has devoted him- 
self to the study of art history. 


Tradition and Continuity in Architecture 


"The proposal to freeze certain esthetically pleasant 
town patterns, which have outlived their compelling use- 
fulness for the actual life that goes on in them, into a me- 
morial for a former social set-up, will always come to 
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Only that type of society takes up the thread of 
tradition in earnest which has educated itself to 
convey its own image via a specific visual order, 
well secured by a self-imposed ethical code. It is this 
moral force which embodies its quality of perma- 
nence while its ever-changing features replace each 
other in unending continuity. They are only tempo- 
rary answers, from one time-limited conception to 
the other, intuitively taken out of the immense reser- 
voir of the unknown and then consciously articulated 
by ever-growing knowledge. 

This deepening and consolidating of a newly- 
grasped truth, which helps build true tradition, is 
missing too often in the turbulence of our times. 
Magazines and newspapers have favored a publicity 
which applauds the stunning surprise-effect of ar- 
chitecture over the patient and consistent search for 
fundamental solutions, capable of development, 
growth and repetition. I want to quote here Sir 
Christopher Wren who said, “Variety of uniformi- 
ties make complete beauty." We, however, have be- 
come top-heavy with personal contributions of a 
more-or-less glamorous nature which then fail to find 
their necessary foil in a dignified, restrained back- 
ground-architecture of a rather impersonal, collec- 
tive character. The building of extraordinary char- 
acter and importance needs such a background in 
order to function well in a visual sense. The love and 
care which other periods have lavished on these more 
anonymous prototypes of a publie spirit of decency 
and propriety can be admired to this day in the fa- 
mous street patterns of the Rue Rivoli in Paris, or 
Beacon Street in Boston, or the brownstone houses 
in New York. In our own time, architects have left 
these “gray” areas largely to the commercial builder 
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"We, however, have become top-heavy 
with personal contributions of a more- 
or-less glamorous nature which then 
fail to find their necessary foil in a dig- 
nified, restrained background-architec- 
ture of a rather impersonal collective 
character." 


more Owinga & Merrill, architects 


to fill up, or they have introduced such a confusing 
variety of shapes and techniques in one and the 
same building area that their different structures 
never attained a common rhythm and close relation- 
ship. The modern urge for personal glorification has 
warped our standards and confused our goals. 

How else can we explain, for instance, the indiffer- 
ence with which the architectural profession has 
looked on one of the true means of coping with this 
problem: that of prefabrication? For fear that the 
introduction of prefabrication would impair their 
commitment to individual expression, the majority 
of architects bypassed its development almost com- 
pletely, only to be rewarded finally by the ugly sight 
of shoddy, commercial minimum housing creeping 
all over the countryside. We have almost lost that 
battle, but we are in danger of losing more, unless 
we learn to speak up more forcefully on the cardinal 
problem facing every planner of our environment: 
the obstruction to sound development caused by pri- 
vate ownership of land. Though our deeply-rooted 
belief in the sacred right of private property is un- 
dergoing a certain mutation, the process of legalizing 
a growing awareness that the right of the people 
must supersede the right of the individual has made 
little progress in the face of powerful opposition. A 
beginning of a solution has been established by the 
public right of expropriation, which, however, is only 
rarely forcefully enough applied though common in- 
terests are at stake. It is obvious that, particularly 
for a broad and farsighted renewal of urban areas, 
collective ownership of the land is a necessary pre- 
condition. Eventually rentability of land for a life- 
time, or for limited periods, may replace outright in- 
dividual ownership. 
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ARCHITECTURE AS TOTAL COMMUNITY: 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


A series of seven articles examining the contemporary 


crisis in human environment and presenting strong, 
frequently controversial, convictions on 
planned development as guiding principles for 


community order with diversity, beauty and humanity 


By ALBERT MAYER 
in consultation with CLARENCE STEIN 


4. UNDERLYING DYNAMICS 
OF SOCIAL-PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


This is the PIVOT ARTICLE. It occupies the pivotal 
central position because much of its content has be- 
come clear from the previous discussion of the char- 
acter of, and the weaknesses and the gaps in, the de- 
velopment tools. The weaknesses and the gaps stem 
from inherent underlying conditions which our cur- 
rent measures and our attitudes toward development 
do not fully recognize. Or they are passively-intel- 
lectually recognized, but do not searingly penetrate, 
and are not adequately coped with. 

In this article, we identify these deep-running fac- 
tors and influences which must be dealt with if the 
measures already discussed are to become more ef- 
fective, if the creative policies which we take up in 
our last three articles are to become realities, to be- 
come effective while there is still time. So, this is the 
pivot around which the whole subject turns, or which 
links the past-and-present to the creative potential 
future, if we visualize and determine to actualize it. 

Before we embark further on this voyage of blood, 
sweat and tears as well as of high excitement, let 
us refresh our spirits and intentions at this point to 
state again what we seek, what makes the travail 
worthwhile and transforms it into a great mission. 
To explain what we want to, must, get away from, 
I quote a compact trenchant statement by Artur 
Glikson. While I am not in full agreement with it 
factually, the tone is right: “In the metropolitan 
concentrations, urbanization has come to mean the 
uniformization and mechanization of the processes 
of human interaction and the introduction of a giant 
incomprehensible scale in the environment, leading 
to the annihilation of social and environmental com- 
plexity. The contrast of the confusion in the metro- 
politan centers with the monotony of suburbia does 
not represent a valuable form of environmental di- 


(first of two parts) 


versification, but a bundle of environmental incom- 
patibilities. The unsolved traffic problems are only a 
physical manifestation of the unsolved general prob- 
lems of human communication and interaction in the 
focal regions of metropolitan civilization." 

And on the positive side, quoting the first article in 
this series: “We should now be able to create for all 
a life with diminished tensions and more drama; the 
life of expanded understanding and vision and the 
daily experiences reinforcing it; diminution of 
drudgery and its transformation into unforced crea- 
tive activities; easy accessibility of market place and 
community, and of the counterpoint of nature and 
its healing. . . . The purpose of this series is to ex- 
plore what are the elements in the physical-social 
planning and development of our urban civilization 
and how they must be deployed, to much more fully 
realize the promise of the new forces, and to mini- 
mize their wastes and menaces." 


Three Master Factors 


Now, reinforced and re-equipped, let us set out again. 
As will soon be clear, there is a considerable number 
of these dangerous submerged rocks which I have re- 
ferred to and these will be explored at some length. 
Three of these elements are picked out for immediate 
brief consideration (later to be elaborated), because 
they seem to be the most dramatic and the least vis- 
cerally grasped. 

The first of these master factors is the population 
explosion, well recognized, of course, and mentally 
pigeonholed. But listen to this hair-raising state- 
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ment by Dr. Robert Weaver, administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency : “In the remain- 
ing 40 years of this century, our urban population is 
expected to more than double, from 125 million to 280 
by the year 2000. . . . This means that in the 40- 
year period we have now entered, we will have to pro- 
vide homes and all of the facilities needed for urban 
employment and enjoyment equal £o all that has been 
built to date in the entire history of our country." 

Let's just repeat that: 40 years in which to more 
than duplicate the total of existing living and work- 
ing structures, and their framework, of the entire 
country! Is there anything in the programs we have 
reviewed, or in the visible performance of private 
builders, or both, to suggest that we can do or are 
preparing to do this stupendous work, and at the 
same time to re-do a large part of what is already 
here? 

Quantitatively, this will require a sustained yearly 
output for the whole period as high as the top figure 
we have ever reached. And it should mean an imagi- 
nation, a discipline, a quality of output and habita- 
bility and equitable cost range beyond anything we 
have ever done or now have the machinery to do. 

It is overwhelmingly important to have this stu- 
pendous job and prospect make a burning and ever- 
present impact, and not just achieve an intellectual 
nod: MORE HOMES: massively, MORE HOMES. 
Let us, for example, not get confused, as a number of 
leaders are becoming confused by, and excessively 
preoccupied with, the appeal of rehabilitation and 
conservation—good in their way, if the limitations 
are recognized. But all the rehabilitation in the world 
does not add one cubit to the needed supply. Indeed, 
in many situations it decreases supply because it in- 
volves elimination of over-crowding. In others, it ef- 
fectively decreases low-rent supply because the im- 
provements often price people out. Just don't any- 
body forget that it is only new building that increases 
supply and gives us the necessary leverage to realisti- 
cally enforce building codes, etc., and don't anybody 
get any sloppy or inferential idea that rehabilitation 
can do it. Let's not get lost in the fine by-ways of re- 
habilitation, or think that it's the highway. 

We come to the second of these still-submerged 
master points. It is this: that our effective leaders- 
who-get-things-done are far from realizing the life- 
and-death importance of the quality, livability, 
viability-economy of our cities in terms of national 
efficiency and productive economy. There is a certain 
amiable agreement that we ought to be improving 
things, but by no means a sense of urgency, by no 
means a comprehensive understanding that these as- 
pects are getting so far out of gear that they affect 
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not only amenity but efficient productivity and our 
world-competitive place. 

Lowdon Wingo has put this cogently: “The na- 
tional interest arises from the productivity of urban 
land, not the amount. Urban space represents sub- 
stantially less than one per cent of the nation’s area, 
but it houses three out of every four people in this na- 
tion and produces well over four-fifths of the total 
economic output. This massive concentration sug- 
gests the critical importance of urban efficiency to 
the national product: increasing inefficiency in the 
organization and functioning of our major urban 
areas will in short order militate against the effec- 
tiveness of our national economic establishment sim- 
ply because they will affect the bulk of our economic 
activities. Although we are not likely to run out of 
space for urban activities, cities may at some scale 
become subject to increasing costs which can be 
traced back in large part to inefficiencies in their 
spatial organization.”* 

Western European nations, and in particular 
Great Britain, The Netherlands and the Scandina- 
vian countries, have actively recognized this connec- 
tion, and in the last two decades have hammered out 
policy and have been taking effective measures. We, 
in our outstandingly productive pre-eminence and 
self-confidence, have been overlooking or underesti- 
mating the galloping disarrangement in terms of 
human disarray, and its most palpable reflection in 
traffic costs and in constantly rising local taxation 
which, however, just cannot keep up with the need. 

I am convinced that IT IS LATER THAN YOU 
THINK. I am always reminded of the possible simi- 
larity of our position to the industrial pre-eminence 
of Victorian England, its over-weening and static 
self-confidence. The sands of time were running out, 
and progress in the United States and Germany was 
silently but relentlessly undercutting the grimy ob- 
solescence of Manchester and Glasgow and Durham. 
Suddenly came ultimate awareness, but by then com- 
petitive reality had caught up and outstripped Eng- 
land, which has painfully, but not yet fully, recovered 
from this luxury of unawareness and cocksureness. 

The power men have got to begin to realize that the 
lengthening tiresome and tiring journey to work, in- 
creasing costs of such travel, cumulative dissatisfac- 
tions and tensions of people extracurricular to their 
jobs, the cost of massive highway systems and fanci- 
ful interchanges are all ultimately part of their pro- 
duction costs. One of the specific diversionary rea- 
sons why the heavy direct and indirect costs are con- 
sidered good business is that they provide work and 
sales of materials (the oil industry has a heavy bud- 
get to push road construction). But surely we can find 
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“Our effective leaders are far from realizing the life-and-death importance 
of the quality of our cities to national efficiency and productive economy. . . .” 


more socially useful employment than by further pro- 
moting expenditure of money, time and energy by 
mutual centrifugality. 

There are many people who are aware of, and who 
are greatly worried by, the silently ticking time- 
bomb: planners, sociologists, researchers in many 
fields. But their statesmanlike worry hasn’t pene- 
trated to the power structure of business and its asso- 
ciations, whose worry and gratification in urban de- 
velopment are generally concentrated on the bother- 
some central slums and their conversion by urban 
renewal to prestige centers. How to translate their 
delightful and each-time-satisfying activity of con- 
verting one to the other, a readily tangible enterprise, 
into the big realization, SOON: this is the problem.? 

In this probably arbitrary and personal choice of 
three factors as "first among equals" of the numerous 
crucial obscured factors to be enumerated and dis- 
cussed, the third is the thesis that process is fully as 
important as tangible result or tangible product. If 
the psychological accompaniment of urban renewal is 
lasting or long bitterness and resentment on the part 
of many people, the tangible result, however hand- 
some, is still a negative and of course no major 
historic change is ever accomplished painlessly. One 
is demanding, however, that this aspect be creative- 
ly minimized. Or, in a less drastic case, if the peo- 
ple affected have merely acquiesced, and the re- 
sults are beneficial, the undertaking and the ex- 
perience have still not had their maximum flowering. 
It is in fact the process leading to the result that can 
galvanize people, give them a lift in terms of morale 
and of initiative, if their participation has been crea- 
tive and continuing. In fact, the process itself can 
best produce the growth, the met challenge, the con- 
quest for once of the frustration that so permeates 
so many lives. The touchstone is: have the affected 
people themselves had a real hand in producing the 
end results? 

The ways are infinitely various : co-exploration, co- 
planning, consultation, actual construction self-help, 
in whole or in part. Not every plan or operation lends 
itself equally ; some, probably, not at all. But I go so 
far as to urge that every planning-development oper- 
ation should be closely analyzed to see how far and in 
what way it can lend itself to process-participation 
from the start; that this be very high among the in- 
tentions and priorities; that skill and imagination in 
evoking and involving positive, disciplined interest 
be considered a major qualification in the adminis- 
trator; that here is an added dimension that requires 
constant recognition, and re-recognition. 

We can now discuss and analyze a number of the 
other major underlying forces. 


The Dog-Wagging Developer 


Private enterprise, in the form of the speculative 
land-developer-cum-builder, operates both in the ex- 
pansion periphery and outlying areas, and in the 
central areas of the city. In both cases, he thrives on 
change in land use or its intensity, and on differential 
obsolescence, following various trends or forcing 
trend. The essence in both situations is to buy land at 
a given low cost, convert it into *higher" denser use 
and make a profit on this differential. In the outlying 
situation, the major profit is in this land conversion 
rather than in the building construction; in the cen- 
tral situation, the building profit is more important. 

On the periphery and in the suburbs and beyond, 
the highway system and the super-highways permit 
and encourage the potential home owner to go farther 
and farther out, even if his job is in the city; and his 
ownership of a car permits him to go even farther un- 
directionally, because he need not then be even very 
close to the major highway and bus route. Thus the 
developer-builder has a wide range of distant ex- 
farm land which he can buy at very low prices, and he 
converts it into housing colonies which, because they 
will then accommodate many times the number of 
families—i.e., a suburban density instead of a farm 
density—produce that greater land value and sales 
price which make this operation worth his while in 
profit. The very fact that a single large operation of 
this character has been consummated attracts many 
others into this or similar more-distant-than-hitherto 
locations. This is now the characteristic type of out- 
lying development. 

This kind of operation is not new in kind. It has 
always characterized the suburban push and our 
land development system. But the new mobility (com- 
bination of widely expanded car ownership, high- 
ways and super-highways), the population splurge, 
and the new kind of financing available have made it 
a much more galloping situation, with much more 
detritus, more gray areas and blighted areas left 
behind, and much more scatteration ahead. 

How does the system of financing encourage and 
accelerate this process? The fact is that in the build- 
ing-development industry or business, the promoter- 


1 CITIES AND SPACE, The Future of Urban Land. Edited by Lowdon 
Wingo Jr. Excerpt from Urban Space in a Policy Perspective. The Issue— 
page 7 


*There are some notable clear-sighted and far-seeing in the 
business circles such as the National Planning Association, New York Re- 
gional Planning Association, members of the Northeastern Illinois Metro- 
politan Area Planning Commission, But these are fringe organizations. The 
veal muscle groups nre such as the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and the local Chambers of Com- 
merce, the American Bankers Association, who are either unaware altogether 
of the national economie importance of the urban structure, or are aggressively 
and bitterly opposed to positive efforts. The labor unions, too, are tone deaf 
to this music of the future 
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builder himself has only a minimum of investment, 
and that only catalytic and temporary, if he guesses 
right and his judgment is good. For, in the present 
general situation, it is he who calls the shots and 
chooses the locations, while the lender or mortgage- 
holder—the insurance company or the savings bank 
or the building-and-loan association—is the real but 
quite passive investor. They and other elements make 
loans—insured by government or not—of so high a 
percentage of total cost that the builder need have 
only a small and temporary investment, and that in- 
vestment is reduced to zero when the houses are sold. 
Thus, in this kind of operation, the developer-builder 
selects his site and completes his operation and gets 
out, with no long-time investment interest. The main 
investor is the lending institution. The smaller inves- 
tor is the home-owner. The man who made all the vital 
development decisions has moved on. Thus the alert 
developer tail wags the supine mortgage and invest- 
ment dog which is the important and significant per- 
manent element. The builder has made his profit or 
his loss, and goes on again to find new cheap land 
and another differential-obsolescence situation. As he 
(generically) has been doing this for decades, leav- 
ing once-new neighborhoods behind, and attracting 
people to the newer ones, there is a growing residue 
of “gray” areas, semi-blighted or blighted, problem 
areas which have got to be saved at a later date with 
government help (if they can be). 

Currently, and of great immediacy, the peppering 
of such residential developments in so many locations, 
in different locations, and farther and farther out, 
spoils the land or the map, makes very difficult, and 
very much limits, rational planned self-contained 
properly located development such as is suggested in, 
for example, Baltimore's regional “Metro-Towns.” 
And as at best these will take time in terms of years 
to get well under way and then to develop and com- 
plete, this spoiling or interference becomes progres- 
sively more destructive of these possibilities, or might 
dictate a drastic change in their theory and location, 
distance out from the metropolitan center, etc. 

A similar dynamics is at work in the center of ci- 
ties, with differences appropriate to the different lo- 
cational cireumstances and weight of factors. There, 
depending for its intensity on whether the city is a 
national metropolis or a middle-sized city, there is a 
similar finding or assembling of land, often occupied 
by older, though by no means always physically worn- 
out buildings; or there is property assembled by ur- 
ban renewal. An entrepreneur (or in the big cities, 
several or a number, in various locations) sees a 
chance for promoting an operation of greater density 
and higher rentals, hence supporting considerably 
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higher land price, and develops a tall office building 
or an apartment house. This initial success immedi- 
ately sparks in an upward-optimistic direction the 
land values or prices of a whole belt or area of parcels 
which are similarly located, makes it tempting to a 
number of other developers to follow suit, and makes 
it difficult for the owner of old or older existing build- 
ings to carry on. Thus, this new cycle tends to empty 
out or thin out the tenancies of older buildings, their 
level of proper maintenance can no longer be afforded, 
and this becomes a contributing cause of blight or 
slum (residential or commercial or whatever). 
Here again the process is accelerated and exacer- 
bated by the financing system: the office building 
with substantial space leased to a big-name firm can 
borrow out; and in the case of apartment houses, co- 
operative purchasers take over the required equity 
and leave the builder free to move on ; in a substantial 
number of other cases, FHA has insured the high 
mortgage loans of in-lying apartments. It must be 
noted that mostly these apartments are for upper- 
middle-income and beyond, hence do not increase the 
housing supply in the price-range and location where 
most needed, and even diminish it by demolition. 
Thus, again, there is constant change, a large part of 
whose end product is the deterioration of large areas 
of the central city. More gray, and darker gray, areas. 
The very thin financial interest of the dog-wagging 
developer, and the temporary nature of that interest, 
are further ramified even where he has not borrowed 
out, or nearly so, by the following characteristic of 
the system. The builder-developer has no particular 
allegiance to his creation, characteristically sells it 
for a profit at the earliest moment. In fact, there is a 
large group of business men in this field, called “op- 
erators," who do nothing but buy and re-sell proper- 
ties. In fact, sometimes a contract is made by an oper- 
ator to buy a property, and it is re-sold to another 
operator-purchaser even before the first deal is closed 
and title taken—all in a matter of months. While 
there are estates and large companies that intention- 
ally keep their own properties, this is not at all char- 
acteristic of the system. The significance of this is 
two-fold. It underlines the temporariness of interest 
of the developer and of his successors. And it estab- 
lishes something else: the state of mind and the atti- 
tude of those in this field, as far as a real sense of 
responsibility or commitment or allegiance goes, to- 
ward an entity of property which strongly affects the 
lives and activities of the people who occupy it. It is 
well to bear in mind this kind of attitude (as well as 
the factual characteristics of the system which we 
are describing), in appraising how fitted private en- 
terprise in its present form may be to carry on the 


“The alert developer tail wags the supine mortgage and investment dog 
which is the important and significant permanent element. . . ." 


large-scale statesman-like developments that must be 
contemplated and undertaken. Private enterprise in 
building entrepreneurship is in this sense much more 
irresponsible in the U.S. than in England and Europe, 
or than most other industry in the U.S.A. 


New Role for Private Enterprise? 


Massively involving other sectors of private enter- 
prise in direct development operation on a new basis 
could, it seems to me, eliminate a good deal of this 
basic frivolity and irresponsibility and their wanton 
result. 

The enormously large aggregations of capital in 
insurance companies, pension funds of big companies 
and labor unions and savings banks, which now gen- 
erally play the supine role of mortgage-lender, and 
make the fantastic operations possible, should be in- 
vested in part in direct development 100 per cent 
equity ownership. Then the actual investor would 
weigh his policy in terms of income over many years, 
not the hoped-for killing and moving on. Some insur- 
ance companies have made large-scale experiments 
and have made some very substantial investments, 
with steady income, and sometimes contributing to 
positive social development. They have of late years 
given this up because of public relations considera- 
tions such as racial integration, unpopularity result- 
ing from raising rents, etc. As one of their executives 
has put it, they prefer not to have investments of 
"high visibility." Perhaps it is understandable busi- 
ness policy not to assume what is considered a special 
risk that competitors avoid. Obviously the way to 
get over this hurdle is legislation to require direct 
capital investment in development of a definite per- 
centage of assets, by all these aggregations of capital, 
so that any real or imagined competitive disadvan- 
tage from such investment would be removed, because 
all would be involved. Similarly, the huge funds in 
philanthropic foundations should be required to make 
some investment. They would be peculiarly fitted for 
this social-economic-explorational function. 

Actually, there are a few excellent current exam- 
ples of pension fund activity in direct investment. In 
the last article there is briefly described the fine ex- 
ample of St. Francis Square in San Francisco by the 
fund of the Longshoremen's Warehousemen's Union 
—Pacific Maritime Association. We find very large- 
scale examples in Sweden. The Svenska Riksbiggen, a 
housing agency of the building trades unions, ac- 
counts for 20 per cent of all residential units. Another 
is the famous H.S.B., a cooperative building and loan 
association. In England there are the nonprofit asso- 
ciations or trusts. Such organizations (all are private 


enterprise, but they are a quite differently motivated 
sector of private enterprise) are by no means cure- 
alls, but they eliminate the anarchy, the differential- 
obsolescence motivation, the inflation due to sales 
and re-sales. Certainly we should not lose the drive 
and initiative of our customary private developer. 
But the developer can handle the actual building op- 
eration, can bring his ingenuity to bear on the cost- 
reduction possibilities, etc., as part of a quite differ- 
ently oriented system of private enterprise." 

This account is an over-simplification, but does, I 
think, present a fair and true picture of the role of 
the developer in what I have called the underlying 
dynamies. The purpose here is not to pick out the 
developer as the moral villain in the piece. The 
point is that he and they and the mortgage picture 
are all part of a system which is essentially not 
geared to optimum planned development and maxi- 
mum civic-economic, long-run economic value; a 
system which also makes it acceleratingly more dif- 
ficult to produce ultimately good solutions.’ 


Impact of Tax Structure 


The other half of this private developer system, 
which helps push it along, or is a major factor in 
causing its troubling motivations and results, is the 
urban and metropolitan real estate tax rationale 
and structure. 

In our time, something between one-half and 
two-thirds of city revenue comes from real estate 
taxes chiefly, for the well-known reason that other 
major sources are pre-empted by Federal and State 
governments. Our system and assessments are based 
on capital value. The assessors, of course, have a 
stake in maximum capital value to meet the mount- 
ing expenses of local government. 

In order to achieve this maximum, it is to the 
city’s (or county’s) apparent, or at least short-term, 
interest to make this tax base as high as possible. 
One, and a very principal, method is this: when a 
developer has converted a chunk of ex-farm land 
into the higher density and value of suburban or 
ex-urban housing, or a similar job has been done in 
the central city, as decribed, the new land value of 
this area is applied to all similarly located areas, on 


1]t is, of course, the case that there are already similar statutory requiro- 
ments governing other aspects of investment portfolio 


? And could, of course, take on a sizable section whose ground rules and lay- 
out have been sensitively established 


? Note that one of the effects of the system as it operates on and beyond the 
periphery and in the center is to introduce or exacerbate transport problema 
and problems of penk congestion and part-time use, by further separating 
arens of work and living in the regions of the pee cities 
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the theory that if it has been done once, it can be 
repeated indefinitely. The result of this much higher 
assessment is multiple: it tempts the owner to sell 
at a profit; the new high taxes make it uneconomi- 
cal or financially impossible for him to hold it, and 
tend to force him to sell; or, if he holds it, he does 
so because of enhancing land value and not as an 
economic rental proposition, so that he puts as little 
as possible into operation and maintenance cost, 
and he gets marginal or sub-marginal or no tenants. 
Result: a central well-located slum or drab neglected 
building right on the main stem—of which there 
are thousands and thousands around the country. 

Thus, the municipal and county tax basis causes 
or follows or develops these conditions jointly and 
simultaneously with the private development phi- 
losophy and processes. Both are part of the same 
basic municipal and regional economic-technologic 
system leading at one and the same time to scattera- 
tion, to over-concentration, to anarchic develop- 
ment, to boom-and-bust both in the time-cycle sense 
and in the areal or regional land use sense (perhaps 
the latter should be called boom-and-slum) . 

These forces and this system I identify as the 
deeply and strongly influential and operating forces 
which our physical-social planning does not begin 
to match, and whose characteristic operations and 
effects must be understood and altered. Yet in my 
mind there is not on the scene adequate recognition 
of these realities, or any measures or proposed meas- 
ures on the part of government to cope with them. 

Like so many states of fact and issues raised in 
this series, they demand drastic and extended atten- 
tion, but there is simply not space to develop this 
fully. One may suggest a few points, however, in 
connection with the taxation dilemma. For exam- 
ple, the British system of property taxation is based 
on the income of a property, not on its capital value 
or putative capital value. Thus there is not the fran- 
tic urge for premature development in all directions, 
and/or premature or accelerated obsolescence. A 
more specific aspect of this, applied elsewhere also, 
is that farm land continues to be taxed as farm land 
as long as it is so used, even if there is a subdivision 
right next to it. This compares with our own system 
of jumping the assessment of all open land around 
or “similar” to the subdivision. 


Land Policy as a Force 


Land policy, land for housing, in the city and in the 
metropolitan region, is relevant here, but only 
briefly noted because it enters in more importantly 
later in other connections. The question in my mind 
is whether land is not going to have to be considered 
like a publie utility; whether policy will not have to 
go further to embrace large-scale purchases by gov- 
ernment. This has long been policy in Sweden, in 
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Denmark, in Israel. There is partial precedent for it 
here, in the acquisition, with help of URA grants, of 
land for permanently open purposes, and in Land 
Bank policy in a few cases. 

The relation of city, and especially central city, 
to the metropolitan region is a crucial and vexed 
question which will be taken up as the great dilem- 
ma it is, in the article on the region. But here, in 
this “hidden dynamics” installment, we must take 
up a frequently unrecognized facet of it. A matter 
of the greatest seriousness is the failure to find or to 
develop “local public agencies established on a... 
regional or unified metropolitan basis . . . to con- 
tribute toward the solution of community develop- 
ment or redevelopment problems cn . . . a unified 
metropolitan basis," as envisioned in the Housing 
Acts. One knows the multiple frustrating effects of 
the hundreds of separate political jurisdictions in 
metropolitan areas, and their autistic policies. 

But in the case of low-cost or low- and low-me- 
dium rental housing, the effect is catastrophic. The 
vacant land in the central city is almost non-exist- 
ent, hence expansion of the terribly tight housing 
supply is all but impossible there. In the suburbs and 
outlying areas there still is vacant land which could 
alleviate this supply situation and in many cases 
permit low-income workers to be nearer their jobs. 
But by minimum lot zoning for large lots and by 
other devices, the callous decision has almost every- 
where been made to keep these groups out. There 
are other reasons even more potent why this narrow 
atomization of metropolitan jurisdictions should be 
overcome; among them, self-damage to these out- 
lying areas themselves. But how to convince them or 
overcome the preventers? 

As a number of such outlying communities are al- 
ready themselves seeking and applying urban re- 
newal funds, it may well be possible and practicable 
for the Federal Government through URA, and 
others of its financial aid dispensers, to make in- 
ducements or to praetice withholdings. Some things 
are more important than the rapid allocation of 
funds. The National Planning Association's Busi- 
ness Committee notes in its 1963 Report on Urban 
Renewal and Redevelopment: “It is also necessary 
to integrate local initiative into a consistent region- 
al pattern of urban renewal projects"; and “One 
way to reduce local reluctance to participate in a 
metropolitan or regional plan would involve the pro- 
vision of financial inducement on the part of the 
Federal Government." This thinking should be fol- 
lowed through, and coming from this group, it's just 
possible that there may be real support. 

One doesn't mean to suggest that urban renewal 
must attempt to bear the full brunt of this massive 
problem; and we will discuss this issue later in a 
more balanced way, in dealing with the region. But 
it must be emphasized here, because it is so relevant 
to the real success of urban efforts. 


A BIG TEMPLE FOR BALTIMORE 


Temple Oheb Shalom 

by architects 

Walter Gropius and Sheldon Leavitt 
is well planned for worship, 
assembly and learning 


In 1950 the Oheb Shalom Congregation, which had 
occupied a series of locations near the center of Bal- 
timore for over 100 years, decided that it should plan 
to build a new temple in a suburban area to be near 
the younger members of the Jewish population. The 
synagogue is now complete. 

"At a glance, it is apparent that Oheb Shalom 
Temple is a several-purpose building," writes archi- 
tect Sheldon Leavitt. “Among the considerations in 
design was the intent to express a feeling on the 
exterior of the moods generated within each func- 
tional area of the building. Thus the sanctuary is 
clothed in dignified forms which yield strong, solid 
shadows. Its roof, in spaced measures, vaults to a 
great height. The auditcrium exhibits a more tem- 
poral appearance but retains a suitable dignity of 
form to make it compatible with the sanctuary; this 
relationship is intimate when the spaces are com- 
bined. The classrooms and administrative blocks ex- 
press their practical plans and academic uses by 
crisp straight lines and extensive use of glass. 

“Gyorgy Kepes designed the glass mosaic murals 
seen on each side of the entry. They provide an im- 
mediate introduction to the spiritual content of the 
temple; their transparent colors, grading from dark 
to light, symbolize the passage from daily activities 
to the realm of religion. The ceiling here is low, so 
that upon walking into the temple sanctuary one 
feels the great rise of space. 

“Each of the several reinforced concrete roof sys- 
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of 15-foot di- 
ameter vaults extending 6 feet beyond each side of the sanc- 
tuary. The: re connected by 15-foot-wide slabs which con- 
tinue the roof at an elevation 2 feet below the spring line. 
On two sides the sanctuary is enclosed by the alternating 
brick panel walls. The end walls are extensions of the vault 


Left and below: The sanctuary roof is a series 


surfaces which continue to the ground and are faced with 
limestone. This system encloses an 83- by 90-foot sanctuary 
interior, free of supports 


Below: In the 900-student school, a pan-type waffle slab rein- 
forced concrete floor and roof is used. Curtain walls are of 
glass and precast concrete with exposed surface aggregate 


Louis Reens photos 
zi 
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Temple Oheb Shalom, Baltimore, Maryland 

OWNER: Oheb Shalom Congregation 

ARCHITECTS: Leavitt Associates, Architects and Engineers 
with The Architects Collaborative, Consulting Architects 
Walter Gropius, partner in charge 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

Consolidated Engineering Company, Inc. 

MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Silver Associates 
CONSULTING STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Paul Weidlinger 
LIGHTING CONSULTANT: Gerald Ewing 

INTERIOR DESIGN: Design Research, Inc., 

Frederick Miller Interiors 

ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANTS: Bolt, Beranek and Newman, Inc. 


tems helps to express the mood and use of the space 
which it encloses. In the sanctuary the 40-foot-high 
vaulted roof creates an enclosure of great rhythms. 
"These vaults are first seen on the exterior where the 
complementary form is visible. They are constructed 


of a thin shell of reinforced concrete only 314 inches | TET a 
thick at the crest and 8 inches thick at the spring ———4À Jj 2 Fe © em QI | 
line. The vaults span the 90-foot width of the sanc- M i 


tuary and find their supports in reinforced concrete 
slab legs at each springing. Between these legs are 
the masonry walls, set alternately at the inside and 
outside edges, giving the enclosing panel walls of the 
sanctuary a deep rhythm which harmonizes with the 
roof but which has a flat form more appropriate for 
the vertical surface. At the front, a gently curved ; 
wood screen, covered with acoustically transparent | 
grill cloth, gives visual privacy to the choir and or- | 
gan spaces. It forms an apse-like surface against í 


which the tall ark is set. S Qus) 
“Important in setting the mood of the sanctuary as SEN 
one of reverence, is the careful control of illumina- Ie ] 
tion. Everywhere the source of light is obscured or SS | 
indirect and always it is subdued. Sunlight does not S | 


4r. 
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enter the building directly. There are skylights on 
the northern rises of the roof vaults whose illumina- 
tion is directed forward toward the ark. Wall fenes- 
tration is minimal and where it occurs it is glazed 
with deeply colored glass. Windows are set behind 
or above the sight line of the congregation. At the 
opposite side of the lobby, the auditorium stands as 
an extension of the great sanctuary. The same ma- 
terials, concrete, brick and stone, which are used in 
the temple are employed here, but the resultant 
Shapes are more direct in form. The dark gray ter- 
razzo floor carries throughout the building to illus- 
trate the continuity of the spaces. All of the colors 
of the building are carefully restrained, leaving to 
the furnishings and to the people who will occupy 
it, the opportunity for color emphasis and attention. 
"In the school, the colors are light and cheerful, 
and the floor, although much lighter, remains a gray 
color to symbolize its unity with the other portions f - 23 
of the building. As in the other major areas, the roof ! b so E! 
structure in the school is exposed." Total cost of í 
entire complex was $2,024,04, not including the cost 
of land, furnishings or landscaping. 
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Joseph W. Molitor 
light from vaults. The ark is 8 feet 
ely 20 feet high and is ped like the 
ralnut veneer with an applique 


are in aluminum 
menorahs were de 
Behind the k, a beige fabric stretched behind a 


golden frame. iir: upholstered in black and deep violet 
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The temple sanctuary had to be designed to be no larger than | 
necessary for the normal services during the year, but with bo od 
double its space available for the high holy days. This flexi- | 
bility was achieved by placing the social hall and sanctuary 
on the same axis and using large folding walnut doors for the 
lobby walls. This permits the transformation of the sanc- 
tuary, the lobby and the social hall into one large space 170 
feet long, for over 2,000 people, equipped with a public ad- 
dress system reaching all seats. All parts of the building group 
are accessible from the lobby and concourse which, like the 
spine of the plan, stretches from the main entrance at the 
street side to the back of the children’s school. As can be 
seen in the section (below) the floor rises from the rear of 
the sanctuary to the bema, enhancing the dramatie effect 
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Baltimore Synagogue 


One of two glass mosaic murals designed by Gyorg 
Kepes for opposite sides of the entrance lobby. Color 
are black, white and gray with a little gold 


The auditorium roof is made of precast concrete 
girders and slabs 


Reens photos 
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Morley Baer photoa 


PIN-WHEEL PLAN PROVIDES 
PRIVACY WITHOUT FENCES 


John Field uses fin walls of house to screen pavilion plan 
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The Packer House 


Residence for 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Packer 
Santa Clara County 
California 

ARCHITECT: 

John L. Field 


The site for this trim house is in a tract of 
Stanford University land sold for faculty 
housing; it is surrounded closely by four 
houses, with only one exposure that is at all 
private. The other houses in the neighborhood 
are totally fenced-in, but in this case, the 
clients wanted privacy achieved without 
fences. The basic program called for a three- 
bedroom residence with a separate guest 
suite for visitors. 

A sort of pin-wheel scheme was developed, 
with fin walls as visual baffles. The architect 
describes it as “a contemporary use of the 
Spanish city house, with its entry court and 
family inner court all facing a blank wall to 
the street. The end walls extending as screens, 
create private spaces surrounded by the glass 
living or sleeping pavilions. The guest suite 
with the garage acts as an integral adjunct to 
the basic house and helps define the entry 
court. Total privacy is achieved with little 
landscaping and no fencing." 

At one side of the entrance gallery, there is 
a study for the lady of the house, who is a 
writer; the room is lined with books, has a 
couch for use as an extra guest room, and one 
window only—for the supervision of the play 
yard behind the garage. 

The house derives a great amount of ele- 
gance from John Field's typically neat detail- 
ing and the dentilated cornice. All the wood 
structural members and trim are strongly 
emphasized and finished with a dark stain to 
contrast with the painted siding. 
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The Packer House 


The neat and careful details apparent on the exterior of the 
Packer house are also obvious throughout the home, as can be 
seen in the photos of the kitchen, bath and dressing areas. The 
kitehen has one window wall overlooking the children’s play 
court for supervision. A separate court is provided for adults 
and general family living at the rear of the house 
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SLORES 


Oakbrook Shopping Center, by Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett, page 166 


Dayton's Saint Paul Department Store, by Victor Gruen Associates, page 170 
Manoff's Remodeled Specialty Shop, by Paul Vinicoff, page 173 


Monmouth Shopping Center, by Kahn & Jacobs, page 174 


BASIC NECESSITIES OF STORE DESIGN 


By Lawrence J. Israel, partner, Copeland, Novak and Israel 


The contemporary department store is a complex de- 
sign problem, enormous in scale: a typical interior 
floor is approximately 100,000 square feet in area. 
Architectural elements which in themselves are de- 
sirable must be seen from the perspective of their 
relationship and compatibility to the merchandise 
displayed. Fundamentally, the architect's problem 
is the imposing of an architectural and desigm disci- 
pline on a wide range of elements, establishing a 
design theme and quality, and developing specific 
variations within that theme and within the ever- 
present economic realities of the department store 
situation. 

The architect is usually called in by the store own- 
er to assist in the development of the complete pro- 
gram, many factors of which are already known. 
These include the anticipated dollar volume and the 
basic departments the client expects to provide, plus 
a general image or store identity which is to be sus- 
tained or, often, enhanced. 


Size 


The size of the store in square feet is essentially a 
mathematical rather than an architectural solution. 
The relationship of dollar volume to store areas is 
known through Mean Operating Results published 
by the National Retail Merchants Association, and 
organized departmentally so that productivity fig- 


ures per basic merchandise department are avail- 
able. A typical branch store in the $5 to $10 million 
range averages $75 gross income per square foot. 
Market surveys are utilized to establish purchasing 
power and demand anticipated for the new store, 
then these factors are correlated with the tradi- 
tional figures. 

In establishing the size of the new store, it must 
be remembered that sales departments represent 
about 70 to 80 per cent of the entire floor area, with 
the remainder consisting of non-selling facilities. 
Factors influencing the size relationships include: 
the number of branches involved affecting ware- 
housing requirements within the store itself; mer- 
chandise marking and shipping procedures; and 
store policy regarding restaurant and rest room fa- 
cilities, and public and institutional rooms. If sales 
area works out to, say, 75 per cent, and sales goal 
figures are known, this knowledge may be converted 
mathematically to actual store square footage from 
which to work. 


Ground. Coverage and Number of Stories 


Once the total floor area of the store is established 
and its location planned in relation to the shopping 
center, the next step is the conversion of the square 
footage into ground coverage. Ground coverage is af- 
fected by the number of stores to be developed and 
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Figure 1. Shopping center arrangements keyed to one, two or 
three department stores: (left) two department stores con- 
nected by mall and small shops; (center) single department 


also by parking ratios and the codes of the commu- 
nities involved. A widely accepted standard today is 
one car space per 1,000 square feet of building, 
and/or a four-to-one ratio of parking site to build- 
ing. The department store's parking positions must, 
of course, be coordinated with the over-all parking 
plan of the center and conveniently accessible from 
store entrances. 

Number of stories is selected to formulate the best 
possible mix of related selling departments and to 
provide for possible future expansion. The two-floor 
mix has been found most satisfactory in a majority 
of cases. It provides one fashion floor, combining ap- 
parel and fashion accessories, and one home fashion 
floor, each completely self-contained in terms of 
merchandise. At 100,000 square feet per floor, it is 
spacious, but not barnlike, and requires minimum 
vertical transportation cost. A three-floor mix is ac- 
cepted generally where the store wishes to provide a 
bargain basement; this also depends on soil condi- 
tions and whether you can excavate and develop a 
full basement. 

Four-story stores provide opportunity for a more 
homogenous floor, but it is difficult to get enough 
traffic to the upper levels to justify the higher ex- 
penses of a multi-story department store building. 
Generally, where there are three or four stories, 
there will be “overflows” of merchandise. Sometimes 
these cannot be avoided. One new store, restricted 
by its site in town, built three floors totaling 100,000 
square feet. No floor is complete; every floor con- 
tains areas which do not relate ideally in merchan- 
dising terms to the surrounding merchandise. 


Location and Shape 


The department store is the anchor for traffic in a 
Shopping center, and most shopping centers are de- 
signed for two department stores of similar size. 
Normally, as a traffic incentive for smaller stores, 
they are placed at the outer ends, providing a com- 
plete ring of parking facilities. This placement of 
the department stores also provides opportunity for 
developing exterior facades as identifying elements, 
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store flanked by small shops; (right) a three-store center in 
triangular arrangement. Variations of these three are as nu- 
merous as the permutations of commercial and siting influences 


and for receiving merchandise at truck docks lo- 
cated out of car and pedestrian movement. 

Where one department store is the focal point of 
a shopping center, as is Hudson’s at Northland, 
Michigan, it is effective to make it the central point. 
Customers are drawn to the department store 
through the peripheral shops located on all four 
sides of the store. The only essential cost differential 
in this plan is the introduction of a truck tunnel to 
make deliveries to the department store. 

In the rare instances where three department 
stores are included in one shopping center, Rand- 
hurst’s solution of placing each at the apex of a tri- 
angle gives each equal importance and gives the 
surrounding stores equal traffic potential. 

Unfortunately, with the inequalities of customer 
interest and store drawing power, there will always 


ES 


Figure 2. Effect of building shape on store layout. Rectangular 
shape permits use of end spaces for service areas leaving am- 
ple wall space for displays. The square requires skilled de- 
velopment of large center area. The circle poses layout prob- 
lems and generates high non-selling space ratios. The cross 
generates four specific sales areas 


be a stronger and weaker area within the center, 
and merchants in general prefer the long mall to all 
other plans. Figure 1 illustrates store placement in 
shopping centers. 


Building Shapes 


In determining the shape of the department store 
building, the necessity for providing adequate spa- 
tial relationships to perimeter walls is vital. The 
square, while the most economical basic shape, is 
also probably the most difficult to justify from a 
merchandising point of view. The enormous amount 
of interior area far from a square’s perimeter wall 
prevents proper articulation or separation of inte- 
rior areas. 

The rectangle not only provides more workable 
perimeter space but also adapts easily to a few major 
traffic aisle directions, and may be ringed with shops 
which do not interfere visually with each other. The 
interior form may also be retained with important 
service areas set at each end of the rectangle, there- 
by eliminating a minimum of perimeter area and 
providing easy access to delivery and other related 
functional areas. 

The circle, while more interesting per se, is ex- 
tremely costly as a merchandising space. Logic dic- 
tates structural development by a series of radial 
columns, with the moving stairway in the direct 
center. Consequently, every interior element and 
fixture must be custom made; if straight fixtures are 


Figure 3. Diamond’s (Thomas Mall, Phoenix) entrance near 
restaurant annex showing exterior stairway and interior ac- 
cess passages to restaurant at between-floors level 


Stores: Design Necessities 


used, wedge-shaped aisles and wasted space will re- 
sult. In one store currently under construction, the 
circle was dictated by the shape of the site and used 
to develop complete annular rings of parking ar- 
ranged with entrances to each of the selling floors 
at quadrant points so that no customer need park 
further than 100 feet from an entrance. 

The interior of the circle was subdivided into co- 
ordinated patterns, eliminating most structural 
problems; the circle was recalled in the interior on 
two sides and by emphasizing the central moving 
stairway. Service departments were placed in wedge- 
shaped sections at two sides of the circle, with a 
resultant interior that suggests but does not actually 
refiect the building’s shape itself. Figure 2 suggests 
layout problems of various shapes. 

The rectangle is unquestionably the most efficient 
solution, and its relatively unexciting shape can be 
developed functionally and esthetically. It can be 
exploded by wings used for outdoor shops, pavilions 
or restaurants. At Gimbels, Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey, excavation proved impossible due to site condi- 
tions, and the basement store was placed alongside 
the main building as a self-contained wing, pre- 
serving the inherent efficiency of the rectangle with- 
in an expanded plan. A restaurant, almost always a 
part of today’s department store planning may be 
placed as a pavilion above the store, accessible to 
roof parking and thereby functioning independently 
regardless of store hours. The restaurant may also 
be used to provide an unusual elevation pattern, as 
at Diamond’s in Thomas Mall, Phoenix, Arizona, 


Figure 4. A suggested downtown store design is a rectangle 
with helix ramp leading to parking floors sandwiched between 
selling floors, all served by central moving stairways. See 
also Dayton’s St. Paul store, page 170 
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Figure 5. Effect of entrance location on store layout. Balanced 
arrangement of entrances (left) provides flexibility for de- 
partmental layout and efficient use of space. Service entrance 


where it is an annex set at an elevation between the 
two basic levels, accessible to both floors and to the 
outside by a staircase which crosses a lagoon. (See 
Figure 3.) 

The plan for a new downtown store sketched in 
Figure 4 provides another variation within the rec- 
tangular theme. Set in a city plot, with its complete 
lack of expansibility, the store has been designed as 
a rectangle with a helix leading to parking floors 
sandwiched between selling floors. Not only does 
this provide access to all floors from parking at mini- 
mal distances, it enables a continuous bank of cen- 
tral moving stairways to serve both parking and 
selling floors. It also provides opportunity to pierce 
facades with grills at parking floors to add exterior 
definition and design. The truck dock will be set be- 
low the helix for maximum efficiency in getting mer- 
chandise in and out. This plan, furthermore, is ver- 
tically expansible to any height that may become 
economically feasible in the future. 

While non-selling areas are generally placed along 
perimeters, a central non-selling core has been de- 
veloped in a few stores, notably Hudson's at North- 
land. While this gives a maximum of perimeter ex- 
posure and can be developed into a series of elon- 
gated shops, enclosed and exploded at any interior 
point, this pattern will work with reasonable effi- 
ciency only in a floor area of 100,000 square feet or 
more. The problem of merchandise placement and 
coordination in the four quadrants resulting is a 
major one, and the loss of flexibility and expansibil- 
ity must be considered in attempting to utilize this 
plan. By the same token, the cruciform shape is 
eostly, provides maximum perimeter and a mini- 
mum of flexibility; essentially, central service core 
solutions are suitable for highly specialized stores 
with rigidly controlled and unvarying departmental 
requirements, a rarity in today's merchandising 
world. In both cases, also, a truck tunnel must be 
provided. 


Location of Entrances 


Location of entrances is determined by traffic direc- 
tions and interior merchandising needs. There must 
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is at upper left. Entrance near corner (center) restricts cor- 
ner use and poses traffic problems. Corner entrance (right) 
generates layout and traffic problems 


be a sufficient number of entrances so that a 400- 
foot distance from parking is maximum as is 250 
feet a maximum between entrances themselves. 
The corner entrance should be avoided. While it 
may look attractive from the exterior, it may result 
in an interior angular plan with numerous doglegs. 
Interior departments are difficult to place around a 
corner entrance. The entrance should not be less than 
75 feet away from a corner. With less than this 
amount, interior wall depth will be inadequate for 
any but small departments which do not justify 
placement at such major traffic points. (Figure 5 
illustrates possible entrances and their special fea- 
tures.) It is almost impossible to prejudge which 
entrance will be the most important one in a multi- 
entrance store. Many cases have been recorded 
where interior planning and ultimate major en- 
trance points have conflicted. In one major branch 
store, men’s and boy’s departments now frame the 
main entrance and create an inadequate store im- 


Figure 6. Important entrances for Diamond’s are three at top, 
right and bottom around the right end of plan. Mall entrance 
is less important. Entrance at left with least access to parking 
is least important 


age. In another instance the main entrance was 
placed on the main street, but the rear entrance to 
parking quickly achieved more than double the 
street traffic pull. In the case of a store like Dia- 
mond’s, which offered four excellent exposures and 
one obviously of smaller potential, the architect must 
make what essentially amounts to an educated guess 
and attempt to provide strong departmental exposure 
at each of the major points at which he expects traffic 
to concentrate. (See Figures 3 and 6.) 

It is also important to note that to the department 
store located in a shopping center, the mall entrance 
may be among the least important, parking en- 
trances generally are most valuable to the store, 
with such difficult-to-predict factors as a bad road 
turning often the key to the success or relative disre- 
gard of a particular store entrance. 


The Mall Entrance 


With shopping centers today more and more com- 
pletely enclosed, it is more a matter of image than 
necessity that determines the type and size of the 
mall entrance. Some stores prefer to minimize the 
difference between the mall and the store, such as 
Macy’s which in the Walt Whitman Shopping Cen- 
ter, Huntington, New York, is completely open to the 
mall for approximately 50 per cent of its mall ex- 
posure. It is not wise to open the store to the mall 
more than 50 per cent; valuable perimeter display 
area is lost; there is visual confusion resulting from 
the sea of tables, racks and fixtures of all types, and 
it is impossible to control traffic in and especially out. 


Figure 7. Diamond’s mall entrance at the Thomas enclosed 
mall is conventional, flanked by backed-up display windows 
which preserve interior wall space but need skilled staff 
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As a general rule, mass merchandise stores will 
open their mall faces, while higher priced stores will 
seek to retain their own image and establish an en- 
closed mall facade. In the Thomas Mall Shopping 
Center, Diamond’s provides convential doors (Fig- 
ure 7) while Montgomery Ward, at the other end of 
the center, is open for a considerable area. Wallachs 
at Walt Whitman Shopping Center is similarly 
open to the mall (Figure 8). 


Display Windows 


There are three types of display windows possible in 
any store—the backed-up window, the see-through 
window and the shadowbox. Each has its advantages 
and disadvantages, although the shadowbox is es- 
sentially too small to be more than an extra added 
attraction. 

The backed-up window offers opportunity for the 
most lavish window displays, and is consequently de- 
sirable particularly for quality merchandise. It has 
the additional advantage of taking a minimum of 
perimeter space from the interior, and can be highly 
effective at the mall entrance. 

The see-through window used at an entrance ac- 
tually doubles the impact of the entrance and makes 
the store interior itself become the display. Further- 
more, in shopping centers where a majority of the 
customers enter from parking, window-shopping 
from the exterior of the building is practically non- 
existent. It must also be realized that branch stores 
cannot justify the display costs of the typical down- 
town store, and do not retain a skilled display staff. 


Figure 8. Wallach’s store at Walt Whitman Shopping Center, 
Huntington, New York, opens half of its mall facade, uses 
store interior as display 
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Consequently, the see-through window is the best so- 
lution for a department store in a shopping center, 
with backed-up and shadowbox windows used for 
balance and accent. 


Vertical Circulation 


Moving stairways are the major vertical circulation 
in any modern department store, and theoretically 
should be in the geometric center of the floor. The 
moving stairway is the store’s 100 per cent location, 
pulling all traffic, with the best flow position. In al- 
most all cases, it should be set parallel to the long 
building axis to provide ample depth at either end 
and maximum exposure span on either side. One 
moving stairway is sufficient for almost any branch 
store, and while a 24-inch-wide tread is feasible, it is 
best to specify a 48-inch width, not to handle peak 
loads but to provide a spacious atmosphere. In the 
rare cases where a moving stairway is not placed in 
or near the center, there is almost always a specific 
reason: a strong emphasis on departmental separa- 
tion. This may be clearly seen at Lord & Taylor, 
Garden City, New York, where service areas are 
built into the rear wall with the moving stairways 
set directly against them, almost splitting the far 
side of the store in two, and most effectively helping 
to develop the store’s highly conscious “shop” feel- 
ing. Possible arrangements of vertical circulation 
systems are sketched in Figure 9. 

Fixed stairways, required both for convenience 
and by law, are also sometimes specified for image- 
building reasons, as in the Diamond’s restaurant 
stairway previously described, or at many Gimbel’s 
stores where a stairway is generally located immedi- 


d 


Figure 9. Vertical circulation systems. Moving stairway set 
against service area near rear wall permits open shop effect. 
Moving stairway set on store's short axis provides minimum 
exposed shop span. Central stairway on long axis provides 
maximum visibility and efficiency. Off-center stairway creates 
shallow departments and limits visibility 
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ately adjacent to the moving stairways to suggest 
spaciousness and elegance. In providing the neces- 
sary fire stairs, the architect should try to relate 
them to vestibules as much as possible to minimize 
the number of openings onto the street. 

The architectural treatment of the moving stair- 
way is a vital factor in establishing interior impor- 
tance. By piercing the slab and creating an open 
well, a monumental effect may be achieved. The 
open well, where permitted by law, must be com- 
pletely equipped with a sprinkler curtain. 

Outstandingly effective examples of moving stair 
well treatments include Davison-Paxon, Atlanta 
(Figure 10), where the parallel up and down white 
marble moving stairways were separated by a pool 
containing a two-story fountain, with lighting and 
color synchronized to the fountain’s patterns and 
providing a constantly changing effect. To enhance 
this further, a domed ceiling was installed at the 
upper level, with the entire area becoming the store’s 
single most important and attractive feature. At 
Diamond’s, the glass sided moving stairways were 
carried through in a completely Diamond-like well 
treatment, enhanced by glittering artwork, bright 
uprights, and similarly treated display and struc- 
tural elements. 


Truck Receiving and Materials Handling 


The location of the truck dock must be coordinated 
with interior freight elements, including not only 
the freight elevator but also near enough to the res- 
taurant to take care of food delivery and garbage 
disposal. As previously discussed, the truck dock ex- 
terior must be removed from customer traffic and 


Figure 10. Parallel moving stairways in white marble are sep- 
arated by a two-story fountain at Davison-Paxon, Lenox 
Square, Atlanta, providing an effective interior focal point, but 
at some sacrifice of merchandising space 


screened ; wherever economically possible, truck tun- 
nels should be provided. 

The determination of the size of the truck dock 
depends on how far the store is from its parent store 
or warehouse, how much merchandise is received di- 
rectly from manufacturers, and how much its own 
warehousing capacities may be. The truck dock va- 
ries in capacity from two to six trucks. The average 
200,000-square-foot store is usually able to function 
efficiently with space for three or four trucks. 

Normally, one large size freight elevator is ade- 
quate to meet almost any delivery situation, regard- 
less of seasonal factors. Mechanical conveyors should 
be utilized as much as possible for small merchan- 
dise boxes, and gravity chutes are an important rea- 
son to place freight areas below selling levels. 

While it is economically best to have passenger ele- 
vators adjacent to the freight elevator, with a con- 
sequent saving on structural materials and pent- 
houses, this rule of thumb can be broken by specific 
needs. At Diamond’s the freight elevator was placed 
near the least effective customer entrance, since this 
was also the least crowded parking area and conse- 
quently most efficient for service use. 

Receiving and marking in a store take up a con- 
siderable area, often as much as 15,000 square feet 
in a 200,000-square-foot store. These services are 
never located on the main floor. If possible, they 
should be placed at the lowest level, serviced by grav- 
ity chutes. If on an upper level, conveyors must be 
used at an increase in cost. While major appliance 
stock is usually placed downstairs, this is not a par- 
ticularly valid practice since their turnover rate is 
considerably lower than that of many smaller items; 
consequently, it is often wiser to place the smaller, 
more portable and busier items in any easy to han- 
dle location since they will be going in and out at a 
much greater rate. 

It is frequently advisable to place all major non- 
selling elements together in one area, which there- 
fore does not have to be highly designed and deco- 
rated. Placement of these areas on lower floors, or 
as in the case of one store just being built, as one en- 
tire floor below ground, will also eliminate possible 
expansion problems. Service distribution systems 
are sketched in Figure 11. 


Basic Interior Plan 


Departments within the net selling area must be 
considered in terms of both their nature (as to 
whether they purvey by impulse or demand) and 
their relationships to other merchandise. Impulse 
departments must have excellent traffic locations; 
demand departments will draw traffic no matter 
where they are located. However, this rule must be 
modified in such cases as children’s departments, 
where impulse items such as socks must be placed in 
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Figure 11. Service distribution systems: (top) receiving on 
grade with check-in and marking on upper floor requires 
freight elevator, permits use of gravity conveyor; (next) re- 
ceiving, check-in and marking on lower level requires freight 
elevator and mechanical conveyor; (third) receiving, check-in 
and marking on upper level permits use of gravity conveyor 
for stock distribution; (bottom) receiving and check-in at 
parking and lower levels requires upward conveyor and eleva- 
tor, theoretically the least efficient arrangement 


Figure 12. Cireular boutique on the main floor at Diamond's, 
with changes in floor and ceiling treatment, adds variety to a 
basically rectangular form 
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the same area as demand items such as nursery fur- 
niture to create a departmental cohesion. 

The free flow plan, which had a brief flurry of use, 
is long gone. It proved inflexible, confusing and in- 
efficient, and required custom designing of most fix- 
ture elements. The diagonal plan is also inefficient 
since it creates useless corners and inadequate, in- 
flexible spaces. The simple rectilinear plan is the 
most efficient, most orderly, most economical, and 
can be treated with infinite variations depending on 
the type of store and its image. Diamond’s plan 
on the main floor, essentially rectilinear, nonethe- 
less featured three central boutiques, two square and 
one circular, with perimeter shops, perimeter varia- 
tions, and so on. Figure 12 illustrates the effect of 
this treatment. 

A typical mass market store plan is very simple, 
with a minimum of variations from the rectangular. 
(Figure 13.) On the other hand, Milgrim’s begins as 
a rectangular plan but explodes in many directions 
and with many luxurious structural variations. 
(Figure 14.) 

The architect’s first specific interior planning 
problem on an actual job, once location of depart- 
ments on one floor or another and the allocation of 
non-selling spaces have been established, is the lay- 
out and location of sales departments. 

The same statistical factors apply here as in the 
determination of the size of the entire store itself; 
each department’s sales per square foot and its po- 
tential as estimated by the store. These are not 
bounded by design but by economics. However, it is 
the architect’s function to place the departments in 
appropriate, coordinating relationships and to pro- 
vide built-in flexibility for the future. 

This departmental siting is done on an area allo- 
cation plan and is dependent upon many factors. De- 
partments requiring traffic must be adjacent to en- 
trances or moving stairways, but must also have a 
logical merchandising and design relationship to 
other departments. Some departments must have 
perimeter wall area for proper merchandise housing 
and display, while others do well in a free central 


Figure 13. Typical mass market department store plan with 
rectilinear arrangement of sales fixtures and traffic aisles. 
Shaded areas are non-selling 
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area, All departments benefit from being against a 
wall, but since this is obviously impossible, periph- 
eral partitions must be developed on this plan and 
their heights and traffic determining effects care- 
fully established. All apparel, furniture, rugs and 
carpeting, shoes, major appliances, curtains and dra- 
peries, sporting goods, china and glass, and lamp de- 
partments, plus the closet shop, must be against a 
wall to function properly. 

Beyond this, however, departments should be 
grouped into centers—with fashion, home, leisure 
and gift as the primary groups—and placed to pro- 
vide relatively natural bridges of consumer interest. 
Cosmetics should be near accessories: jewelry, hand- 
bags, neckwear, hosiery, etc. Cosmetics also act as a 
bridge to drug sundry and pharmaceutical depart- 
ments, and to smallwares: notions, candy, station- 
ery, books, greeting cards. 

Very few departments in a store have a genuinely 
"independent" merchandising existence, and those 
that do are important in solving area allocation 
problems. Shoes, a strong demand item, sell almost 
anywhere in the store, within reasonable bounda- 
ries. Although shoes are often considered most effec- 
tive when placed near apparel, many stores today 
consolidate all types of shoes within one family shoe 
department. This provides a saving in the number 
of sales personnel required, consolidates stock and 
handling problems, and eliminates the duplication 
of controls. The family shoe department is most im- 
portant in branch stores where the family frequent- 
ly shops as a group. 

Area allocation for maximum coordinated sales 
effectiveness is first drawn in the block plans. Then 
a preliminary plan, which is the next step for the 
architect, fills in the area allocation plan, sets aisles, 
subdivisions of space by walls and partitions, high 
display elements, islands, displays, and sets, by its 
density and form, the interior texture of the store. 

The architect’s knowledge of merchandise needs 
and fixturing is vitally important in determining 
the layout, number and type of fixtures on the pre- 
liminary plan. For instance, jewelry is sold over the 


Figure 14. Arrangement of curves within a rectangle as at 
Milgrims at Severance Plaza, Cleveland, animates rectangular 
space and defines separation of departments 


counter, requiring counter-type fixtures; greeting 
cards are sold via self-selection fixturing. These fac- 
tors are determinants in deciding whether to set a 
showcase line of 15 to 20 feet in tandem in one 
area, with another department requiring a lighter 
scale and more specific fixturization. 

Showcases and counterline fixtures define the 
store’s roads. Fixtures with legs are lighter in ap- 
pearance than those with recessed bases and for that 
reason are generally preferred. However, in large 
batteries, recessed bases are recommended to avoid 
a confused floor picture. 


Visual Effects 


The quality, level and type of illumination through- 
out the store must now be determined. The level 
has gradually risen over the past 10 years but still 
depends to a large extent on accepted standards by 
geographical region. In the Northeast, where exte- 
rior light and atmosphere generally lack brilliance, 
30 to 40 foot candles is accepted as a general back- 
ground level. In the Southwest, a level of 75 foot can- 
dles is appropriate and not considered excessive. 
Generally, a fine specialty shop or the better depart- 
ments of a store will have a 30 to 35 foot candle 
level. A discount or variety store may, on the other 
hand, require 100 foot candles to create its desired, 
charaeteristieally brilliant effect. 

All available instruments and types of light should 
be utilized as they relate to store image and interior 
design requirements. All schemes should also use 
supplemental devices to pinpoint special areas. Wall 
and floor surfaces must also be considered: their use 
as light refleetors can be extremely effective, while 
their darkness may reduce a store lighting concept. 
Illuminated fixtures are also effective in pinpointing 
special areas and adding highlights to the over-all 
lighting plan. 

A highly controlled and styled lighting system, 
such as a counterline plan which follows the fixture 
layout, is effective only if the store retains its de- 
sign discipline permanently. This qualification is al- 
most utopian; consequently, it is highly inadvisable 
to try to establish this tight a lighting control in the 
average store design plan. 

Many effects—domes, coves, etc.—are possible at 
the ceiling level to set off various departments with- 
in the store, and with appropriate lighting will add 
variety and distinction to the basic ceiling, which 
should be a concealed spline system in almost all 
cases. The exposed T suspension system, with its 
busy and inelegant pattern, should be confined to 
situations where it is a budgetary necessity. 

Flooring materials in a store are basically con- 
fined to vinyl asbestos or vinyl tile, with carpeting 
required for shoe departments and furniture depart- 
ments, and other appropriate materials for wash- 


Stores: Design Necessities 


rooms and delivery areas. There are two basic theo- 
ries regarding the design use of flooring materials. 
We have found that it is both more attractive and 
efficient to combine many of the departmental sub- 
divisions into large groups of flooring patterns, 
thereby achieving a unity and floor spaciousness and 
permitting maximum flexibility. The contrary view 
advocates that the floor be ringed by identifying 
aisles and changes of color, a plan which, carried to 
its logical extent, functions only so long as the de- 
partmental and fixture plan remains constant. 


Structural and Mechanical 


Reinforced concrete and steel are the basic depart- 
ment store materials, and their use depends to a 
large extent on geographical factors: the local tra- 
dition of use and haulage efficiency makes concrete 
more practical in Phoenix, for instance. 

While many theoretical studies have been made 
to develop ingenious long-span systems of column- 
free store space, the economies of the initial installa- 
tion combined with the resulting nonproductive 
truss or dome arch cubage has, for all practical pur- 
poses, ruled this out in store design. Practically 
speaking, the department store requires a simple 
column, beam and slab structural system, with a 
long span truss in a multi-story building utilized for 
stock and non-selling functions. Column placement 
varies between 25 and 30 feet, with the square pat- 
tern preferred for a well-organized interior, provid- 
ing nondirectional lighting and related elements. 
The square is more economical in concrete, the rec- 
tangle more economical in steel, but the square bay 
is more pleasing and efficient. 

Finished floor to finished ceiling height is gener- 
ally standardized at 12 to 13 feet, with 3-foot mini- 
mum clearance. In recent years, the effectiveness of 
double-decking stock areas has been proved and 
store owners today generally demand this feature, 
resulting in a minimum of 16.5 feet from floor to 
floor, since about 7 feet is necessary per tier. There 
are no disadvantages to double-decking stockrooms, 
which provide excellent extra cubage at no loss to 
any other store element. 

Boiler and air-conditioning equipment should be 
placed either in the basement or on the roof. Air con- 
ditioning is almost always more advisable on the roof, 
since it will otherwise require extensive ductwork to 
secure fresh air. The choice between a central air- 
conditioning system and a cooling plant that pipes 
chilled water to dispersed air-handling locations is 
essentially in favor of the former if the roof area is 
available. At Diamond’s the complete plant is cen- 
trally located on the roof, giving the simplest possible 
distribution. The well of the moving stairway is 
used for return, and of course standby equipment 
is necessary to guard against mechanical failure. 
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Peacock’s glass front(below) reveals imaginative interior (above) 
designed by Walter Sobel 


UNIFIED VARIETY 
ON A FOUNTAINED MALL 


Oakbrook Center, Oak Brook, Illinois 

OWNERS: 

Oakbrook Terrace Shopping Center, Inc. 
Marshall Field & Company 

Sears Roebuck & Company 

ARCHITECTS: Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: 

Nelson, Ostrom, Baskin, Berman & Associates 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: 
Robert E. Hattis Engineers, Inc. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: 

Lawrence Halprin and Associates 

CIVIL ENGINEERS : Joseph A. Schudt & Associates 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Inland Construction, Inc. 


Although the presence of chain stores exerts a pres- 
sure toward sameness in the aspect of shopping cen- 
ters, one to another, as it has on the street fronts of 
towns in the United States, Richard Bennett dis- 
cerns encouraging signs of counter-pressures. Com- 
munity pride, he points out, sets increasing value on 
the small differences that make for uniqueness. The 
shopping center, with architectural control sympa- 
thetic to local tradition and materials, can display 
those imaginative differences that create for local 
shoppers the exceptional store that the chain “did 
for us." At the same time, the architect can amal- 
gamate and pace those differences from one store to 
another in his center so that the total effect has its 
own prideful identity. 

Similarly, says Mr. Bennett, the harmony of land- 
scaping and its decorative elements with the truly 
urban manifestations of paving, street furniture and 
interplay of plane store facades is more than the con- 
ventional exercise of various professions. It is the 
creation of a coherent, directed, many-faceted envi- 
ronment—a civicscape, if you will. 

Oakbrook Center is the thoughtful expression of 
all this philosophy keyed to the real world of its 
basic merchandising function. Located at the inter- 
section of a tollway and a limited access freeway 
about 25 minutes from downtown Chicago, it is 
layed out in roughly triangular form to present full 
faces of buildings to incoming traffic. The plan is 
developed around three terminals: Sears Roebuck 


Hedrich-Blessing photos 
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Below: Another Sobel interior for Benson and Rixon 


\\ SPRING 


and Marshall Field as the principal anchor stores 
and a one-story food store which adjoins the base 
of an eight-story office building. A truck receiving 
dock and central heating and cooling plant for the 
center and proposed satellite structures are in the 
basement of the office building. 

Marshall Field’s three stories posed a problem of 
achieving human scale and suburban character. The 
solution, echoing the chain identity, is the tile 
roofed, low-rise entrance portico uniting the dual 
use of cut stone and painted brick on exterior walls. 
Field’s delivery area is also underground. 

Sears’ has entrances on two levels, a separate auto 
service center in the lower parking area and a dis- 
tinctive, rounded corner with high carousel overhang 
overlooking a vista of successive courts toward the 
tile shingled portico of Marshall Field’s. Courts 
are established by the zig-zag arcade fronting offset 
facades of rental buildings. They have the effect of 
shortening the distance between anchor buildings, 
an effect heightened by the unifying element of seven 
fountains and pools used as terminals, turning de- 
vices or linear motifs. 

The atmosphere, says Mr. Bennett, is meant to be 
an invitation to take one’s time to shop with a sense 
of almost leisurely well-being. 

Peripheral buildings shown at the top of the plan 
represent the owners’ determination to avoid chaotic 
commercial encroachment on the center by develop- 
ing their own selected neighbors. Future buildings 
outlined are an office building, theater and motel. 


Stores: Oakbrook Center 
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A DOWNTOWN STORE 
WITH INDOOR PARKING 


The Dayton Company Department Store 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

OWNER: 

The Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 

Victor Gruen Associates 

Herman Guttman, Partner in Charge 
MERCHANDISING AND INTERIORS: 

Raymond Loewy/ William Snaith, Inc. 

GARAGE PLANNING AND ENGINEERING: 

National Garages, Inc. and Enco Engineering Co. 
Richard C. Rich, Chief Designer 


The decision of the Dayton Company to locate a ma- 
jor store in the heart of downtown St. Paul, says 
Herman Guttman, partner in charge of Dayton 
Company projects for Victor Gruen Associates, of- 
fered architects an opportunity to apply certain the- 
ories and principles that had been successfully tested 
in postwar suburban stores and shopping centers. 

The store occupies an entire block of 96,000 square 
feet which anchors the southwest corner of the pro- 
posed Capitol Center project for redevelopment of 
about 10 square blocks of downtown St. Paul. The 
Dayton store plan includes a continuous spiral ramp 
incorporated with parking space for 650 cars at four 
levels. Customers arriving by car have elevator ac- 
cess to a main floor, use store’s moving stairways to 
reach other three sales floors. 

In addition to parking provisions, the suburban 
objective of separating pedestrian from vehicular 
traffic has also been applied in this scheme. All 
trucking, both incoming and outgoing, is concentrat- 
ed in an underground loading dock with a single 
ramp connection to Cedar Street. The entire traffic 
pattern both trucking and auto, was integrated with 
the existing one-way system which revolves around 
the entire city block in a clockwise direction. 

Two of the streets bounding Dayton’s store (Sixth 
and Seventh Streets) fall sharply to the north pro- 
ducing a difference in grade elevation of about 20 feet. 
Advantage was taken of this grade difference by locat- 
ing main pedestrian entrances at both first and sec- 
ond merchandising levels thus producing two main 
floors of equal importance and accessibility. There 
are two additional sales floors of 61,576 square feet 
each, making a total store area (including basement 
and mechanical penthouse) of 380,333 square feet. 
Garage space (including ramps and roof top park- 
ing) adds 253,125 square feet for a total building 
area of 633,458 square feet. The store is designed to 
expand to 750,000 square feet which will involve six 


Stores 


Gordon Sommers 


Zxterior walls faced with buff brick in projected pattern top a darker base of polished 
panels containing dark granite chips. Walls are inset at both pedestrian access levels to 
provide sidewalks up to 30 feet in width. Overhead ramps provide a sheltered waiting area 
ata bus stop on Seventh Street (above) radiantly heated by snow melting coils and infra- 
red lamps. Street lights, flush-mounted in walls, are framed in a projecting metal rec- 
tangle. Cars admitted at the Sixth Street ramp (below) spiral toward the roof on alter- 
nate layers sandwiched between those served by the Seventh Street ramp 
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Stores: Dayton’s St. Paul 


Store Planning Displays, Retail Reporting Bureau photos 


additional merchandising floors and four additional 
parking decks for a total capacity of 750 cars. Until 
the expansion occurs, the roof of the department 
store is used for parking with temporary access to 
the store elevators. 

The windowless exterior has evolved over years of 
store planning as the most desirable solution for a 
major merchandising structure, says Mr. Guttman. 
Space organization dictated by merchandising con- 
cepts involves surrounding sales areas with second- 
ary supporting areas, stock and fitting rooms, etc. 

The need for constantly controlled lighting in the 
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merchandising areas coupled with the undesirability 
of windows in the secondary areas makes the win- 
dowless wall a logical solution. The walls become 100 
per cent usable in stock areas, and problems of heat 
loss and heat gain are greatly simplified. 

At ground level, however, traditional show win- 
dows have been strategically located, encouraging 
window shopping. The ground floor is recessed on 
three sides providing a covered arcade, and the side- 
walks are radiant heated throughout. A landscaped 
plaza at the corner of Seventh and Cedar streets pro- 
vides access to the Cedar level through an air curtain. 


LONG SHOP WITH 
A WIDE LOOK 


Store for R. Alexander Manoff 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ARCHITECT: Paul Vinicoff 

CONTRACTOR: Keystone Construction Co. 


Starting with a $25,000 budget and three straight 
walls defining a rectangle about 18 by 125 feet, Paul 
Vinicoff created this store for high quality crystal 
china and silver in an old Pennsylvania town house. 

Typically, the entrance level of the original build- 
ing had been 4 feet above pavement level. Previous 
business tenants had lowered about half the floor to 
street level and had inset the entrance about 25 feet 
to provide street windows for clothing displays. Mr. 
Vinicoff pulled the entrance to the street front and 
designed a white marble and glass facade. He com- 
pletely re-established the interior partitions, using 
white vinyl-covered wall board to create a store of 
varying width. Alcoves and two level floor give an 
impression of spaciousness to this long narrow en- 
closure. 

To protect breakable merchandise from store traf- 
fic, four pilasters were established near the en- 
trance with shelves bridging the shallow alcoves thus 
created. Similarly, a recessed display space along 
the opposite wall provides shelving for glassware in 
brilliant contrast to a red felt background. A ter- 
razzo floor was provided in the entrance foyer and 
the rear floor was covered with carpet. 

Glass windows at the front are in black anodized 
frames contrasting with white marble. Aluminum 
cross bars protect window glass which goes to pave- 
ment level. 
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COLOR AND TEXTURE 
BRIGHTEN A COMPACT 
SHOPPING CENTER 


Monmouth Shopping Center, Eatontown, New Jersey 
OWNERS : Massachusetts Life Insurance Company 
ARCHITECTS : Kahn & Jacobs Designs, Inc. 
ENGINEERS: Abbott Merkt & Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Joseph L. Muscarelle 
and (for Bamberger) Wm. L. Blanchard Co. 


The Monmouth Shopping Center is on a 64-acre site 
in Eatontown, New Jersey. It is designed on a clus- 
ter plan with most rental stores grouped around the 
two major department stores, L. Bamberger and 
Company and Montgomery Ward. Rental stores are 
also in groups of major shopping categories such as 
service stores, variety stores and fashion stores. This, 
according to architect Robert A. Jacobs is an ar- 
rangement preferred by customers. 

Pedestrian traffic was a dominating consideration 
in the layout of malls. Provision is made for protec- 
tion by canopies, while an open spaciousness is en- 
hanced by plantings of trees and shrubs. Variety is 
further augmented by sidewalk patterns in three 
basic colors, black, white and beige. Colors are also 
emphasized in the choice of materials for buildings 
and canopies. Buildings make an extensive use of 
rough tapestry brick as background for plantings 
and sculpture. Variety is achieved by studied use of 
fieldstone, tinted concrete, mosaics and glazed brick 
in a coordinated color scheme. Under sides of can- 
opies are robin’s egg blue. 

Service facilities are planned so that most trucks 
make deliveries through underground tunnels with 
access from peripheral roads. Parking space for 4,- 
200 cars completely surrounds the center. There are 
10 entrances to the center from a nearby parkway 
and major subsidiary roads. Parking is planned to 
permit minimum walking distance to selected store 
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Lewis Pitzely 


categories. Area indicators mark each parking field. 

Heating, ventilating and air conditioning are ac- 
complished by roof mounted package units for each 
store. Power for the center is supplied from two 
transmission lines entering a sub-station on the cen- 
ter property to reduce the likelihood of power fail- 
ure. Water supply is similarly obtained from two 
main pump sources to prevent supply failure. 

One of the features of the Monmouth Center is a 
combination multi-purpose room and auditorium 
which will be made available to community organi- 
zations. The room will have a 12- by 24-foot plat- 
form stage and will accommodate a publie address 
system and portable motion picture equipment. Two 
sound-proof folding partitions can be used to divide 
the 60- by 72-foot space into three smaller spaces for 
simultaneous meetings. The room has wood panel 
storage along the walls for auditorium chairs. 

Interiors for Bamberger and Franklin Simon stores 
were designed by Copeland, Novak and Israel. 


“Overhead Blight” 


Fire Test in 
High-Rise Apartment 


Comments Sought On 


Softwood Lumber 
Standard Proposals 


This Month’s 
AE Section 


Architectural Engineering 


Since 1929, a growing number of American communities have enjoyed the more 
dependable service, and esthetic and lower maintenance advantages offered by bur- 
ied power lines, according to a report from the Urban Land Institute. This trend 
to underground wiring has been furthered by reduced costs resulting from more 
advanced techniques and utility-company disposition to help foot the cost of buried 
cables. 

Despite this favorable picture, nine out of ten new housing developments are 
blighted with a skyscape of wires and utility poles, laments engineer George Bestor 
in his informative survey of buried electrical distribution for residential land 
development (“Buried Cables,” Technical Bulletin No. 48, $3.00). In 1958 the 
writer toured one of the large Dutch farming areas reclaimed from what was 
once the Zuider Zee. He commented to the Dutch engineer who was showing him 
around, “The farms and farmhouses are so modern, I should think that rural elec- 
trification would have been included in the project." The Dutchman looked surprised 
and answered, “All the farms are fully electrified.” “But where are the power lines?” 
Mr. Bestor asked. "Underground of course," was the reply. 


In France, full-scale fire tests have been performed in four- and five-story demol- 
ished-to-be buildings but building researchers have rarely had the chance to carry 
out such tests in high-rise buildings. The Scientific and Technical Center for Build- 
ing, working closely with the Paris Fire Department, realized an “arsonist’s 
dream" in 1962 when they were given permission to perform a full-scale test in a 
first floor apartment of a new 20-story apartment building (before occupancy). 

The test yielded important information on the effectiveness of various smoke- 
removal devices and methods, and precise knowledge about how smoke is propagated 
in high-rise buildings. (Dense smoke pockets can make corridors and stairways 
impassable in a matter of minutes.) Some test conclusions: (1) The speed with 
which observers reported impassable conditions in all 20 corridors (16 minutes), 
is conclusive evidence that open stairways should not be permitted in tall buildings 
—their presence allows smoke to cut off access to enclosed stairways. (In fact, a 
single enclosed stairway would be less dangerous than one enclosed and one open 
stairway.); (2) In order to remove smoke at least partially from corridors, fresh 
air should be introduced by means of air ducts at each floor level, with openings near 
the floor. 

In this test, smoke was produced by a fire in a small room, the fire was controlled 
to produce a maximum volume of smoke, and the smoke was directed toward the 
inside of the building. Despite these limiting conditions, the test showed that re- 
moval of smoke is one of the most important fire protection problems. Observations 
and results of the test were published in the January, 1964 edition of the National 
Fire Protection Association's Quarterly. 


In April the U. S. Department of Commerce circulated the proposed revision of the 
softwood lumber standard, submitted by the American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee, to determine whether the lumber industry favors a differentiation between 
dressed sizes of dry and green lumber. (Green lumber is defined as having a mois- 
ture content in excess of 19 per cent, and is subject to shrinkage between the time of 
measurement and use.) The present standard provides for uniform sizes at the time 
lumber is dressed at the mill, regardless of moisture content. The revision calls for 
2 reduction in the minimum widths and thicknesses of nominal 2-in. lumber: from 
15% to 115-in. for dry, and from 154 to 174» in. for green lumber. 


APARTMENT STRUCTURES, p. 178. TV STUDIO AIR CONDITIONING, p. 180. 
PLASTIC FORMS FOR CONCRETE FACADE, p. 182. CONCRETE PANELS 
WITH MARBLE STRIPS, p. 184. CABLE ROOF FOR SPORTS PALACE, p. 185. 
HURRICANE SCREENS, p. 186. BUILDING COMPONENTS: Elevatoring High- 
Rise Apartment Buildings, p. 191. Products, p. 198. Literature, p. 195. 
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VERSATILE STRUCTURES FOR APARTMENT FRAMING 


Notes on wind-resistant behavior of various concrete wall and column arrangements 


By R. M. Gensert, Consulting Engineer 


High-rise apartment buildings offer 
excellent opportunities for columns 
and walls to perform other functions 
besides structural support. For ex- 
ample, closely spaced exterior columns 
can serve as window mullions, and 
bearing walls as room dividers. 
Structural efficiency, hence cost, and 
freedom from annoying structural ob- 
structions are enhanced if the floor 
plan and structural schemes are con- 


COLUMN, WALL ARRANGEMENTS 


sidered together for compatibility. 

Since gravity loads are relatively 
small in apartment buildings, the 
prime structural problem in tall ones 
is wind resistance. Wind loads can be 
withstood in a variety of ways. Closely 
spaced columns in exterior walls act- 
ing together with spandrel beams can 
be designed for rigid-frame action; 
the whole wall, in effect, behaves as a 
vertical girder. A different technique 
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While wind resistance of columns is good about either axis; it 
is greater about the “y-y” axis due to column orientation 


Curved walls used for a circular plan give good wind resistance 


about either axis of the building 
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uses wall elements to resist wind loads 
in shear, in flexure, or a combination 
of shear and flexure, depending on the 
height to width ratio of the wall. Some 
buildings have used exterior wall 
rigid frames to take wind loads from 
one direction and shear walls for the 
opposite direction. 


Additional articles on this subject 
will appear in future issues. 


w ——— 


Wind resistance is good about either axis; however, columns 
and the wall must work together in each direction 


Diagonal walls in pie-shaped plan provide resistance to wind 


loading about any major axis of the building 


EXTERIOR 
COLUMNS 


Above: Possible structural system employs a precast, load- EXTERIOR 
bearing exterior grill with cast-in-place floor slabs and interior COLUMNS 
columns. Exterior grid withstands winds by acting as a shear- W 
resisting Vierendeel panel. Interior columns and floor slabs 
take vertieal loads only. If the exterior grill is so light that it 
can resist vertical loads but not wind loads, then the wind re- 
sisting element could be a service core. 

Right: Exterior columns function as window mullions as well 
as vertical load-bearing elements. In the upper drawing, the 
columns and the bearing walls are coupled with a one-way 
slab; thus, in the short direction, the structure works as a 
rigid frame to resist wind. In the lower drawing, shear walls 
have been placed at strategic locations on the plan and interior 
columns have replaced bearing walls. This eliminates wind 
reinforcing and cost of structure is less than for other scheme 


SHEAR WALL BEHAVIOR b » 
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Above: Type of stress in a bearing wall depends on the height to width ratio and the per- 
centage of openings. In Type I, wind load results in shear stresses; Type II, bending 
stresses; Type III, combination of shear and bending stresses. 

Right and below: When does the size and spacing of openings in a wall change bearing 
wall action to frame action? To answer this, consider a horizontal spanning element with 
length 1.5 times its depth, subjected to a concentrated gravity load at the center span; 
it responds in arching action rather than bending. As the span increases, bending stresses 
will prevail. Now consider the effect of wind load on a panel with length equal to height ; 
it reacts primarily in shear rather than bending, but as the height increases, bending 
stresses increase. These principles can be combined to evaluate the action of a pierced wall 
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AIR CONDITIONING OF TELEVISION STUDIOS 


By Alfred Greenberg, P. E., Consulting Engineer 


Design of air conditioning for televi- 
sion studios requires careful atten- 
tion to the elimination of heat build- 
up and control of noise. In addition 
there are problems of air motion and 
variations in lighting and occupancy 
load. 


DESIGN PARAMETERS 

The critical areas of a television stu- 
dio consist of the performance studio 
and the control rooms. The audience 
area may be handled as an auditori- 
um and should have its own air dis- 
tribution system or, at least, its own 
zone control off the studio system. 
The heat generated in the studio area 
should not be allowed to permeate the 
audience atmosphere. 


Heat Loads 

Television studios have very high 
lighting intensities which may fluc- 
tuate over considerable ranges in 
short periods of time. This is espe- 
cially true of color television where 
lighting capacities are up to three 
times greater than those for black 
and white TV. In addition, there may 
be as few as one to as many as sey- 
eral dozen people on stage within 
narrow spans of time. Thus the air 
conditioning system must be extreme- 
ly flexible and capable of handling 
wide load variations quickly. 


Air Movement 

It is essential that the air movement 
within the stage area which will con- 
tain scenery and people be kept below 
25 fpm. Since scenery is often fragile, 
it may be set in motion by air veloci- 
ties above 25 fpm; also actors’ hair 
and clothing may be disturbed. The 
design criteria usually followed is 
that the 25 fpm air velocity should 
not be exceeded anywhere within a 12- 
ft height from the floor. 

In the “on camera” studio, which 
is the stage of the television studio, 
air movement must be uniform and 
draftless so that it will not interfere 
with studio operation. Since scenery, 
cameras and equipment may be moy- 
ing during the performance, the 
ductwork must be very carefully laid 
out to avoid interference. 

The large heat loads that may de- 
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velop require that the studio have a 
high air change rate. This will gen- 
erally be in the range of 15-20 air 
changes per hour. 

Each studio may have one or more 
control rooms serving different func- 
tions. The video control room, which 
is occupied by the program and tech- 
nieal directors, contains the monitor- 
ing sets and picture effect controls. If 
conventional eleetronic tube circuits 
are employed, this room may have a 
sensible heat load as high as 300 Btu 
per sq ft. Transistorized electronic 
equipment will reduce this load sub- 
stantially, but the room still requires 
special system design. The control 
room will usually require at least 30 
air changes to maintain proper condi- 
tions. 


Noise Control 

"Television studio noise levels must be 
kept exceedingly low; the air-condi- 
tioning system must be designed not 
to exceed NC 20-25. Since studio mi- 
crophones may be moved through 
many parts of the studio during the 
course of a performance, they are 
bound to move past or stop near air 
outlets or returns. These micro- 
phones are very sensitive and have a 
flat frequency response from about 20 
to 15,000 eycles per second. This is 
more sensitive than the human ear 
which tends to be insensitive to low 
and high frequencies at low sound lev- 
els. Therefore, the sound measuring 
apparatus that is used to measure 
equipment noise in studios must re- 
flect the sensitivity of the studio mi- 
crophones. 


Air Cleanliness 

Filtering efficiencies in the range 
from 20-40 per cent efficiency based 
on the National Bureau of Standards 
atmospheric air distribution test are 
satisfactory for most studio applica- 
tions. 


System Applicability 

Based upon the criteria established 
above, the air distribution system se- 
lected should be either dual duct, sin- 
gle duct with cooling and/or heating 
booster coils or a multi-zone system. 
A low velocity, low static pressure 
system is desirable in order to elimi- 


nate any potential sources of noise. 

Studio loads seldom exceed 50-100 
tons of refrigeration. Even if the stu- 
dio is part of a large communication 
center or building, it will be desirable 
for the studio to have its own refrig- 
eration system, in case of emergen- 
cies. 


Air Distribution 


Ductwork must be expertly fabri- 


cated and installed so that there are 
no rough edges, poor turns or im- 
properly installed dampers which 
may create turbulence and eddy cur- 
rents within the ducts. Ductwork 
should contain no holes or openings 
which might create whistles. The air 
outlet locations and distribution pat- 
terns must be carefully analyzed to 
eliminate turbulence and eddy cur- 
rents within the studio, since noise 
may be produced which can be picked 
up by the studio microphones. 

All supply, return and exhaust 
ductwork should be internally lined 
with acoustical material. Any duct 
serving more than one room should 
have sound traps to separate each 
room acoustically. All ductwork 
should be suspended by means of 
neoprene or rubber in-shear type vi- 
bration mountings. Where ductwork 
goes through wall or floor slabs, the 
opening should be sealed with acous- 
tical material. In addition, the sup- 
ply fan discharge and the return and 
exhaust fan inlets should have sound 
traps, and all ductwork connections 
to fans should be made by means of 
nonmetallic, flexible material. 


Piping Distribution 

All piping within the studio area and 
adjacent areas which might transmit 
noise to the studio should be sup- 
ported on suitable vibration eliminat- 
ing mountings. The velocity of the 
medium transmitted through the pip- 
ing should be low enough so that it 
cannot be heard. Special "soft" flexi- 
ble pipe connections must be used at 
the pumps and compressors to pre- 
vent transmission of vibration. Pip- 
ing should not be supported from 
light structural elements such as 
joists. It is safer to support the pip- 
ing from floor or wall mounted stands 
separated by vibration mountings. 


Mechanical Equipment Rooms 
These rooms should be located as re- 
motely as possible from the studio. 
All equipment should be selected for 
very quiet operation and should be 
mounted on suitable vibration elimi- 
nating supports. Structural separa- 
tion of these rooms from the studio 
is desirable. 


Offices and Dressing Rooms 
Since the functions of these rooms 
are quite different from each other 
and from the studio s, they 
should each be treated separate 
zones with their own controls. 


Control Rooms 

Each control room should be designed 
as a separate zone. The large number 
of air changes required and the low 
sound level which must be maintained 
dictate special analysis of the air dis- 
tribution system. A perforated ceil- 
ing with plenum is one excellent solu- 
tion. Some of the exhaust may have 
to be taken through the control 
equipment to prevent it from over- 
heating. 

Provisions should be furnished in 
each control room to enable the air 
conditioning to be turned on and off. 

If a separate control room is fur- 
nished for the announcer, the heat 
load and air distribution problems 
will not be as critical as those for the 
program, technical and audio direc- 
tors. 


Air Exhaust 

Whenever practicable in the studio, 
the largest portion of the air should 
be exhausted over the banks of lights, 
This is similar to theater stage prac- 
tice. There should also be sufficient 
air removed from the high points in 
the studio to prevent heat buildup. 


Special Ductwork Requirements 
In some instances, spiral flexible or 
telescoping ductwork has been used 
to take care of special supply or ex- 
haust air problems. This type of duct- 
work requires careful coordination 
with the equipment served and must 
have proper maintenance to assure 
noise free operation. 


Testing 

All television and radio stations must 
have complete sound measuring 
equipment on hand in order to quick- 
ly search for and find all unwanted 
sources of noise. 


y 
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In spite of a maximum concentration of 75 watts per sq ft in the two new TV studios 
of WJAC, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, temperatures can be maintained at a comfort- 
able level of 75 F at all times. This is achieved with a gas-fueled air-conditioning 
system that can be operated economically even at minimum cooling loads of 2 per 
cent of total capacity (about 4-5 tons of a total of 208 tons). The studios and asso- 
ciated offices are housed in a two-story building 46,925 sq ft in area. The two TV 
studios are two stories high; studio A measures 60 by 80 ft and studio B, 30 by 40 ft. 

Studio A has a maximum heat input from lights of 593,765 Btu/hr. It is cooled 
by a 27,000 efm built-up air handling unit, incorporating outside air dampers, tem- 
pering coils for outside air, return air dampers, electronic filters, steam coils, cool- 
ing coils and a two-speed centrifugal fan. In the studio itself, air distribution is 
through six specially constructed diffusers which direct part of the cooling air 
downward, while jets at the sides of the diffusers cireulate high velocity air hori- 
zontal eurrents of cool air close to the lights and directly to return air ducts located 
in the ceiling. Thus most of the heat from the lights is prevented from reaching the 
floor level. Cooling or heating load is controlled by the average reading of four 
thermostats located in the corners of the studio. (One thermostat might give a false 
reading if strong lights were operated close to it.) Studio B is served by a 7,100 cfm 
package air handling unit, two ceiling diffusers and two thermostats. 

Both systems were calibrated after installation for sensitive and accurate re- 
sponse to heating and cooling requirements, as well as for noiseless operation. When 
it was discovered that the air delivery was higher than rated and required, rather 
than use dampers, the fan drives were reduced in size, making the operation more 
economical and quiet. 

Noise levels from either the machine room or the air outlets are lower than the 
background noise of the cameras. The machine room has two low-pressure gas-fired 
boilers and two 104-ton absorption machines. 

Architects for the building were Hunter, Cambell & Rea, Johnstown and Altoona, 
and mechanical engineers was H. F. Lenz & Company, Johnstown 
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REINFORCED PLASTIC FORMS 
PRODUCE SHARPLY DETAILED CONCRETE 


Clean detail and edge lines, as well as 
a high-quality finish, were achieved 
in a 22-story exposed concrete facade 
through the use of molded fiber glass 
reinforced plastic forms of advanced 
components and configuration. 

I. M. Pei and Associates, noted for 
the consistent color and “fair face” 
of their on-site, exposed concrete, 
specified a highly refined surface tex- 
ture and a deep indentation detail for 
the facade of this building—the 
Washington Plaza Apartments in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, The basic 
design element of this cast-in-place 
apartment building—300 ft long by 
60 ft wide—is a repetitive window 
module created with precision 
T-shaped forms, 8 ft 7 in. in height. 

Project architect Edward Fried- 
man, I. M. Pei’s specialist in concrete 
technology, and the construction firm 
for the project decided to used molded 
fiber glass reinforced plastic forms 
because of their inherent, monolithic, 
jointless nature—ideal for casting 
difficult configurations in exposed 
concrete. 

These unique forms had to accom- 
plish several jobs. The columns and 
spandrel beams, in addition to fram- 
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ing the windows, serve as a bearing 
wall, taking both gravity and wind 
loads. Where the concrete will be seen 
from the outside, a plastic surface 
was used in the formwork; the re- 
mainder of the forms is of plywood. 
Besides the smooth finish and deep in- 
dentation area, the design also called 
for clean-cut edges and precision tol- 
erances. The form design finally con- 
ceived to accomplish these tasks was 
a complex of molded fiber glass rein- 
forced plastic (f.r.p.), plywood, rub- 
ber stripping, and supporting steel 
framework. 

Some of the solutions decided upon 
to meet these conditions were: 
1. Although wood bracing was used 
for similarly constructed exposed 
concrete buildings designed by I. M. 
Pei's office, steel bracing was chosen 
for this project. This bracing, start- 
ing point for the construction of the 
individual forms, had to be made 
within a tolerance of 4 th of an inch 
—an unusually narrow margin for a 
welded assembly of this type. 
2. The molded f.r.p. skin, having a 
minimum over-all thickness of 14 in., 
had to have an extremely smooth sur- 
face. This was accomplished primar- 


FACADE 


ily through the use of a gel coat—a 
resin coating that is sprayed into the 
female mold and allowed to partially 
cure before the first layer of reinfore- 
ing fiber glass is applied. 

3. The indentation area—5 ft 8 in. 
high, 215 in. deep, 8 in. wide, and 
beveled in four directions—also pre- 
sented problems. In order to obtain 
these precise dimensions as well as 
edges that were sharp, yet sturdy 
enough to mold concrete, several rein- 
forcing materials had to be used in 
the mold. 

4. Plywood was used to shape the un- 
exposed areas of the columns and 
beams. 

5. A critical step was the installation 
of strips of rubber, of precise durom- 
eter, which were used as forming 
surfaces for the "sides" where ad- 
joining T-forms meet. These strips 
are later removed. 

6. Rubber expansion joints were per- 
manently attached to the form edges 
to absorb expansion of the form's 
molded f.r.p. skin and metal compo- 
nents. 

7. Since the f.r.p. skin and the at- 
tached steel bracing have different 
coefficients of expansion, the forms 


were undercut slightly, and the steel 
bracing designed to be capable of on- 
site loosening and tightening. 

For the most part, handling of the 
forms on the job site was convention- 
al. However, the building design, the 
repeated use of each form, and the 
concern with preserving an unmarred 
concrete surface, dictated care in 
alignment and handling. Each 
T-shaped form was aligned with a 
transit before being bolted to the ad- 
joining form. 

The smooth finish obtained when 
the forms were stripped eliminated a 
considerable amount of rubbing, 
patching or other finishing steps. 
(The uniform buff color of the cured 
concrete specified by the architects, 
was maintained by using river sand 
and gravel aggregates obtained from 
a single source.) 

Ninety-four forms, enough to mold 
exterior columns for an entire floor 
of the structure, were used on the 
project. Rate of progress was one re- 
inforced concrete floor every three 
days. The forms for any one pour 
were erected, aligned and bolted in 
one day. 

The building is divided into three 
sections to accommodate shrinkage 
of the concrete. The 214 ft wide 
control joints between sections are 
poured later. 

The f.r.p. forms allowed the con- 
struction crew to keep the project on 
schedule, according to the contractor. 
“While two, even three, sets of forms 
might have been thought necessary to 
meet the schedule for the project,” he 
said, “we decided to have just one full 
set made, and they have worked out 
exceptionally well.” 

Accordingly, the same forms were 
used for 21 floors of the building, and 
then modified for the taller columns 
of the 22nd floor. This modification 
did not permanently alter the forms; 
they will still be reusable in their 
original form after the 22nd floor is 
cast. There is the possibility that the 
forms, after being repolished, will be 
used for two more identical apart- 
ment buildings which are called for 
in this apartment project. 

The forms were designed by an 
experienced fiber glass molder (which 
pioneered in the use of f.r.p. forms 
for concrete used in the construction 
of such buildings as the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport Terminal in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) and a concrete forming 
accessories company. 


of the indentation area and the concrete’s smooth finish 


This close-up of the completed columns shows the clean lines 


Transit in foreground is used to align forms individually. 
Reinforcing rods form continuous links between pours 


smooth finish, is sprayed into the female mold 
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A plastic gel undercoat, which gives the form its extremely 
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MARBLE STRIPS DISTINGUISH 
PRECAST CONCRETE FACADES 


Each precast concrete panel for the Toronto City Hall (scheduled for completion in 
1965) has strips of split-faced marble set into it. Special techniques were developed 
for molding the marble strips into the panels. The building was designed by Viljo 
Revell, of John B, Parkinson Associates, Architects & Engineers, Toronto, Canada 


The rear wall of one office tower takes 
shape as precast units are fitted into 
position. The units will become the form 
for a poured, reinforced concrete wall 
behind them 
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Marble pieces are fitted into the rubber 
extrusion form by hand. Concrete will 
then be poured into the form and vi- 
brated to insure a close lock with the 
grooved marble strips 


Distinguished by inset vertical strips 
of Botticino marble, the curved pre- 
cast concrete panels of Toronto's new 
city hall office towers demanded new 
production and construction tech- 
niques. 

The curving rear walls of each 
tower, having a total area of 170,000 
sq ft, consist of concave precast 
facing units covering a reinforced 
concrete structure. Yet visual and tex- 
tural interest on a human scale is 
maintained by these slightly project- 
ing strips of split-faced marble. The 
marble strips, imported from Italy, 
come in ?4- and 134-in. widths, and in 
random lengths of from 4 to 6 in. The 
strips are set end to end, by hand, into 
the special rubber extrusion forms 
just before the concrete is poured to 
form the panels. As the concrete is 
poured, the form is vibrated to insure 
a close lock between the concrete and 
marble. 

Another attachment measure is the 
narrow locking groove diamond-sawed 
into each side of the marble pieces be- 
fore they are set into the forms. A 
special machine, equipped with two 
diamond saws, cuts a groove of the 
required depth on both sides of the 
strip as it passes between the blades. 
The gap between the blades can be ad- 
justed to groove both strip widths. 

The precast units go up before the 
reinforced concrete walls behind them 
are poured, a reversal of the usual 
procedure of attaching the finished 
material to the exterior walls. 

Beer Precast Concrete Limited de- 
signed its own production system for 
manufacturing the precast concrete 
units, and Marathon Equipment de- 
veloped the sawing machine. 


Rie T a 


The 12-in.-diameter diamond saws in 
this specially designed machine saw a 
groove into each side of the marble strips 
as they are fed between the water-cooled 
blades. Gap between blades is adjustable 


SUSPENSION ROOF FREES ARENA 
FROM COLUMN OBSTRUCTIONS 


Column-free space for the arena of a 
new sports and exhibition palace in 
Genoa, Italy has been achieved by a 
230-ft cable suspension structure 
roofed with translucent plastic. The 
diameter of the complete building is 
525 ft. 

The cable structure rests on 48 
prestressed concrete cantilevers, and 
the roof load on these cantilevers is 
counterbalanced by the weight of the 
exhibition area around the perimeter 
of the building. 

Cables are attached in the center 
to steel tension rings kept apart by a 


light tubular steel structure which, 
geometrically, is a hyperbolid of rev- 
olution. A concrete compression ring 
which restrains the cables at the 
perimeter sits slightly above the can- 
tilever supports. In this way the can- 
tilevers need not resist the tensile 
forces in the cables, but merely the 
gravity load at the roof. 

The building was designed by 
Gruppo Studio Palasport of Genoa 
which includes Franco Sironi, coor- 
dination; Lorenzo Martinoia, archi- 
tect; Leo Finzi and Remo Pagani, 
structural engineers 


Cable roof spans 230 ft to cover arena 
portion of 525-ft diameter building. 
Cables are covered by translucent plas- 
tic; remainder of roof is corrugated 
aluminum. The “bicycle wheel" roof is 
supported by 48 prestressed concrete 
cantilevers which can be seen partly ex- 
posed around the perimeter. A hyper- 
bolid-type drum at the center of the sus- 
pension roof keeps the two layers of 
cables apart and adds to the visual in- 
terest of the roof 


- 
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NESTED HURRICANE SCREENS SHIELD WINDOWS 


When a storm threatens, outer screen is pushed upward over clerestory window. 
Two inner screens of corrugated aluminum are then lowered in front of lower light 
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Each window has a nest of three hurricane screens installed between the main and 
clerestory lights. In closed position, only outer, stainless steel screen is seen 


Modernized “shutters’—a nest of 
three  vertically-operating metal 
screens—provide decorative interest 
as well as hurricane protection for the 
window wall of the University of 
Miami's new Otto Richter Library 
Each window of the building has a 
nest of screens located between the 
clerestory and lower, main light. In 
case of an impending storm, the outer 
screen is pushed upward with a pole 
over the clerestory window. This 
outer screen automatically locks into 
its raised position, exposing two inner 
screens of corrugated aluminum, The 
inner screens are then released and 
lowered in front of the main light. 
When not fulfilling their protective 
function, only the outer screens are 
jle. These screens are made from 
-olor-coated embossed stainless 
steel, with the raised portions 
polished to expose the gleaming metal. 
The nested screens were designed 
to provide shading from sky glare 
and low-angle sun penetration. 
The building was designed by arch- 
itects Watson, Deutschman and 
Kruse of Miami, Florida. 


STAINLESS STEEL FACING 


ASBESTOS 
CEMENT 
FIBERBOARD 


CORRUGATED 
ALUMINUM 
PANELS 


OPEN CLOSED 


Dulles International Airport, Washington, D.C, Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates, Hamden, Conn. 


There's no closure problem you can't : 
control with The *OVERHEAD DOOR" 


You may never land in a spot where you've got to guarantee getting 
emergency vehicles rolling in seconds. But the chances are good 
you'll fly up against problems needing quick-acting closures. When 
you do, our Architect Design Service can help you with skill and 
imagination, and the versatility of The “OVERHEAD DOOR." 


THE 


TRADE MARK 


made only by 
OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Manufacturing Division: Hartford City, Ind. Manufacturing Distributors: Dallas, Tex.; Portland, 
Ore.; Oxnard, Calif.; Cortland, N. Y.; Hillside, N.J.; Lewiston, Penna.; Nashua, N.H, In Canada: Oakville, Ontario. 


For more data, circle 101 on Inquiry Card 


Here's how 
it was done... 


Eero Saarinen, in designing 
Dulles International Airport, 
used The "OVERHEAD DOOR" 
115 times. 104 of these doors 
were equipped with AUTO- 
MATE Automatic Operators. On 
the Fire and Crash Building, 
for example, doors had to re- 
spond quickly to emergencies. 
The"OVERHEAD DOOR"—huge 
(13/10"x18/), heavy (1350 Ibs.), 
sectional steel — opens in just 
9 seconds, automatically, at the 
touch of the alarm button in 
main control tower. 
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Movable interior steel walls 
now are available in a wide 
choice of colors, textures, 
finishes. 


Cellular steel subfloors pro- 
vide invisible electrical flex- 
ibility, with outlets where 
you want them, anytime 
Larger cells function as 
secondary supply ducts in 
the air conditioning system. 


Steel brings 


this new building to life quickly, 


keeps it young, 
and saves money 


At Capitol Federal Savings and 
Loan in Topeka, all interior walls are 
steel, and are movable. Space is in- 
finitely adaptable. Rooms can be 
given new dimension easily, quickly, 
economically, without destruction 
during alteration 

All subfloors are cellular steel 
through which electric and communi- 
cations wiring is distributed. Simply 
drill a hole and you have a neat out- 
let where you need it in minutes. 
Electrical flexibility is invisible, but 
available for life! Other steel chan- 
nels in the floor are ducts for heating 
and air conditioning. By actually 
being built-in ducts for the flow of 
warm or cool air, such a floor saves 


tremendous extra cost. 


These interior movable steel walls 
and quick-in steel floors are products 
of Republic’s ingenious customers. 
Their imaginative use of steel helps 
adapt space immediately to chang- 
ing tenant needs, saves time, reduces 
And, it keeps the 
tes. 


maintenance costs. 


building earning up-to-date rz 
Other Republic Steel Corporation 
customers offer equally vital building 


products: doors, shipped to the site 
ready to slip into frames in minutes; 
steel sandwich exterior wall panels 
complete with insulation that bolt 
into place in minutes so that entire 
buildings can sometimes be covered 
in a day. Often, the on-site insurance 
savings alone more than justify this 
quick-in steel construction. 

Every building designed in steel 
comes to life quickly, stays young 
longer, saves money for owner 
and user. 


Steel insulated curtain wall 
panels — fastest, easiest way 
to enclose new building 
space. 


Steel doors and frames can 
be erected and fitted in min- 
utes, without carpentry. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL (sc 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry 
on a product assures you it is made of modern, 
versatile, economical Steel. Put it on the products 
you sell. Look for it on the products you buy. 


SJ?ER SKY. GH NG A’ 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Unique Extruded Aluminum 
Skylights Accent Design of... 


UN T£ Fr EF? Eze 
prmstut Vy OLS States Steel 


© 106: ee York wos Fs 19641865 Carpe 


WISCONSIN STATE PAVILION 


Architect: John Steinmann, Monticello, Wisconsin 


A modified pyramid of extruded aluminum rafters 
and cross bars, with continuous neoprene glazing 
strips for positive weatherproofing. Glazing: cus- 
tom blue and gold laminated safety glass. 


HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE 

Architect: Edward Durell Stone, New York City 
Standard 1-slope geometric dome, self-supporting, 
22-ft. diameter (Model S-220-B). This is one of a 


series of Super Skylighting domes that provide 
custom design with standard economies. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PAVILION 
Architect: Edward Durell Stone 


Self-supporting, custom-made pyramid skylight, 
50-ft. diameter, plus seven triangular pyramids, 
Custom or standard . . . dome, ridge, pyramid or 
specialized skylights . . . let Super Sky help you 
achieve new freedom of form and dimension on 
your next project. 


We will be pleased to provide engineering data, 
estimates and design assistance. All Super Sky- 
lighting is guaranteed against defects in design, 
materials and construction— and leakage! FREE 


Write direct or contact representatives listed: illustrated booklet — “A New Concept in Di- 
mensions Unlimited!" — at your request. Write 

Dekkers Davidson Earl Ham Jack Perling Super Sky Products, Box 113-C, Thiensville, Wis. 

101 Park Avenue 819 Dietz Street 3424 E, Lake Street 

New York, New York Marengo, Illinois Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phone: MU 3-6740 Phone: 568-7113 Phone: PA 1-2465 SUPER SKY PRODUCTS 

Frederic N. Dodge Don Endres BOX 113-C, 

2648 Marion Drive 18514 Mack Avenue THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 53092 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Grosse Pointe Farms 36, Mich. PHONE: CHestnut 2-2000 

Phone: 524-9169 Phone: TU 1-3496 Milwaukee phone: FLagstone 4-6700 


Since 1930 


For more data, circle 102 on Inquiry Card 
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ELEVATORING HIGH-RISE APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


By George R. Strakosch, Traffic Engineer, Otis Elevator Company, New York, New York 


Working in office buildings of 25 
stories or more is old hat, but the 
potentialities of “lofty living" are 
just beginning to be realized. The 
desirability of high-rise living de- 
pends primarily upon the success of 
the engineer in providing vertical 
transportation under a virtually 
new set of conditions; and apart- 
ment elevator service requirements 
are being extensively encountered 
at heights comparable to office 
buildings for the first time. 


Elevator Service Requirements 

An apartment building’s needs will 
differ significantly from those of an 
office building of equivalent dimen- 
sions. Moreover, because service re- 
quirements are shaped by factors of 
design and occupancy distinctive to 
each structure, no two apartment 
buildings, however apparently sim- 
ilar, will call for exactly the same 
elevator capabilities. 

Analysis and experience does, 
however, reveal a few guidelines for 
the quantity and quality of elevator 
service a particular apartment 
building may require. 

Service quantity is measured by 
the number of passengers carried 
during a prescribed time period, 
usually five minutes. Traffic volume 
fluctuates throughout the day, and a 
building’s elevators should have ca- 
pacity to meet demands during the 
busiest five-minute period. 

The new in-town towers appeal 
more to working couples and bache- 
lors, both male and female. Under 
such conditions, heaviest demand for 
elevator service occurs in the morning 
when practically the entire building 
population leaves for work. Every five 
minutes during the morning or even- 
ing peak, elevators may be called on 
to handle from 5 to 7 per cent of the 
total building occupancy. 

Apartment building elevator traf- 
fic is also heavy in early evening, 
when many tenants are returning 


home and others are leaving for din- 
ner or similar engagements. 

Service quality has several cri- 
teria. The main criterion is the time 
interval between elevators. While 
office-building tenants may chafe at 
waiting more than 25 or 30 seconds, 
the same people, in an apartment, 
may accept 50 to 75 second inter- 
vals. The interval, however, should 
be consistent; tenants complain if 
waiting periods are irregular. 

The ride's speed and smoothness 
are other elements of service qual- 
ity. In an apartment building, people 
accept somewhat longer riding time 
than in an office building but balk 
if the elevator makes too many in- 
termediate stops, or if total trip time 
—waiting and riding—exceeds two 
minutes. 


Factors Determining Service Needs 
Traffic volume, which depends on 
building population, determines the 
quantity of elevator service re- 
quired. It may be estimated at from 
1.5 to 2 persons per bedroom, de- 
pending on rental range and other 
factors. 

Design of the building—its size, 
height and general plan—must 
also be considered in determining 
elevator capacity. Special facilities, 
from basement garage to rooftop 
swimming pool, create heavier traf- 
fie and additional stops which add 
to the demands for elevator service. 

The quality of elevator service 
varies with rental levels. If upper 
floor tenants pay premium rentals, 
they demand comparably superior 
elevator service. A significant as- 
pect of elevator service in higher- 
rental apartment buildings is the 
visual design of entrances and car 
interiors and the quality of illumi- 
nation and ventilation. In lower- 
rental projects, however, the dura- 
bility of the installation's exposed 
parts in withstanding abuse by chil- 
dren may assume priority. 


Economies, as always, is another 
important determining factor. While 
rentability in a tenant's market re- 
quires elevator service of appropri- 
ate standards, profitability demands 
that the service be provided with 
economy in equipment, cost, space 
consumption and operating expense. 
To meet this objective of maximum 
elevator service despite higher rises 
and more stops, engineers are ap- 
plying concepts of elevator group- 
ing and automatic control new to 
apartment buildings. 


Planning the Installation 

Basically, traffie volume, height of 
rise, and number of stops determine 
the size, speed and number of eleva- 
tors needed to attain desired service 
standards. 

Apartment building passenger 
elevators should have 2,000 Ib lift- 
ing capacities with car interiors at 
least 6 ft wide and 3 ft 8 in. deep. 
This size can comfortably hold 8 to 
10 passengers, or a carriage and 
two or three standees. The car's 
wide, shallow shape lets passen- 
gers on and off more rapidly at 
each stop, improving service. 

Although higher rises demand 
faster elevators, the longer runs 
possible in high risers allow eleva- 
tors to travel at their top speeds 
more of the time (see table). Pas- 


TYPICAL ELEVATOR TRAVEL SPEEDS (fpm) 


Stories Passenger Service 
10 to 20 200 to 350 200 
20 to 30 350 to 500 350 
30 to 40 500 to 700 500 
40 to 50 700 to 1,000 500 
50 to 60 1,000 to 1,200 700 
more than 60 1,200 and over 800 


senger elevators are usually in the 
speed range for gearless machines, 
which have added advantages of 
smooth, quiet operation, longer life 
and reduced power consumption. 
In relation to the building plan, 
elevators should be located cen- 
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cifications of Materials and Equipment 


trally, within some 150 ft of the 
farthest apartment. If a building 
has widely separated wings or tow- 
ers, each unit may require a bank 
of cars. 

Locating cars together and op- 
erating them as a group improves 
service continuity and frequency. 
Single elevators at scattered loca- 
tions make passengers who miss an 
elevator wait until it completes an- 
other round trip, a time which be- 
comes intolerably long in a tall 
building. Moreover, isolated eleva- 
tors usually cost more per unit 
than group installations since each 
elevator must have its own hall 
button system. 


Figure 1. Separate banks of express 
and local elevators improve service 
for high-rise apartment buildings. One 
34-story building has an express bank in 
the tower section, while local banks in 
the wings serve the lower floors 


Figure 2. Express-local plan (A)—two 
express and two local elevators—may 
offer better service at no substantial 
cost increase over three local elevators 
(B). Plan A needs less hoistway con- 
struction at upper floors, one-third 
fewer hoistway entrances 
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Local and Express Service 

If an apartment building requires 
four or more elevators, they may 
advantageously be separated into 
local and express banks. Each bank 
will then serve fewer floors and, on 
the average, make fewer stops, im- 
proving service quality and handling 
capacity. Express runs let cars 
travel longer at full speed and 
serve upper floor passengers with 
fewer intermediate stops. 

The plans for elevatoring a 34- 
story middle-income apartment 
building with an approximate pop- 
ulation of 1,410 suggest the excel- 
lent service standards that may be 
attained with local and express op- 
eration. Three 2,000 Ib local eleva- 
tors were recommended for floors 1 
to 13 and three express cars of the 
same size, for the upper, tower 
floors. (See Figure 1.) 

Local elevator speeds of 350 fpm 
let the three-car group carry 53 
persons in a five-minute period, or 
6 per cent of the 870 population 
on the floors served. Average inter- 
vals between elevators is 61 sec- 
onds. The three express elevators, 
traveling at 500 fpm, have a five- 
minute handling capacity of 38 per- 
Sons, or 7 per cent of the 540 popu- 
lation on the upper floors, with a 
62-second interval. 

Preliminary studies for a 30- 
story building with a smaller popu- 
lation indieated that three eleva- 
tors, serving all floors, would 
provide adequate carrying capac- 
ity and an acceptable interval. But 
further calculations showed that 
four elevators, two local for floors 
1 to 15 and two express for floors 
from the 16th up, could provide 
better service without substantial- 
ly increasing elevator costs, (See 
Figure 2.) Instead of three high- 
speed elevators, the express-local 
system would need only two high- 
speed and two slower elevators. 
Express-local service would re- 
quire only 60 entrances instead of 
90 for all-local operation. Total 
space requirements for hoistways 
would be the same with either ar- 
rangement. The local-express plan, 
however, reduces space consump- 
tion on upper floors where con- 
struction costs more and rentable 
space can earn greater returns. 


Skip-Stop Operation 
While express-local systems can 
improve elevator service, skip-stop 


arrangements may have the oppo- 
site effect. Skip-stop operations may 
trim 3 to 5 per cent from total ele- 
vatoring costs by eliminating alter- 
nate hoistway entrances, but the 
impairment of service limits these 
systems to low-rental housing. 

If one car of a pair of skip-stop 
elevators serves odd floors while 
the other serves even, the interval 
for any floor will be excessive: the 
full round-trip time of a single ele- 
vator. If both elevators of a pair 
serve the same alternate floors, ten- 
ants on the other floors will be 
forced to climb stairs part of the 
way, a serious inconvenience for 
handicapped persons and for users 
of baby carriages and shopping 
carts. 


Service Elevators 
Service elevators may be even more 
essential in the high-rise apart- 
ment building than in the office 
skyscraper. Rapid turnover of 
downtown apartment tenants pro- 
duces moving-day traffic which ties 
up an elevator for prolonged peri- 
ods, including the morning peak. 
Since service traffic slackens in the 
early evening, a properly located 
service elevator can supplement the 
passenger cars during the pre-dinner 
period of heavy passenger traffic. 
Service elevators for apartment 
buildings should have a minimum 
capacity of 2,500 lbs and an in- 
terior 6 ft 8 in. wide by 4 ft 3 in. 
deep. A car this size will take larg- 
er pieces of furniture, up to 8 ft 
long. Such elevators require higher 
cab heights and wider doors. 


Control Systems for 

Elevator Automation 

Operating economy is but one rea- 
son for the appeal of automatic 
elevators. The old-time elevator at- 
tendant, prone to hold an elevator 
car for some tenants or to leave his 
car and run errands for others, de- 
layed rather than expedited serv- 
ice. In taller buildings, automation 
becomes essential for efficient ele- 
vator performance. 

Standard control systems for 
two-elevator groups automatically 
assign each hall call to the car 
that can answer the call most 
promptly. For groups of three or 
more cars, or for optimum service 
from a two-car group in a tall tow- 
er, advanced control systems an- 

continued om page 224 
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SURFACING IN DEPTH 


An extruded multi-lens plastic sheet- 
ing giving the illusion of movement 
and depth has been introduced by the 
Rowlux Division of Rowland Prod- 
ucts, Ine. A plastic sheet only 15 
1,000 in. thick gives an illusion of 
depth of up to 94 in. 

This optical illusion is due to thou- 
sands of parabolic lenses, .010-in. in 
diameter, embossed on both sides of 
the sheet as it is extruded. Light is 
focused by each lens of the top sur- 
face on to some section of a lens on 
the bottom surface. As the viewing 
angle changes, light is focused on the 
center, side or edge of a bottom-side 
lens, creating shimmering moire ef- 
fects or regular nodular patterns. 

An application already in produc- 
tion is signs. Letters silk-screened or 
lithographed on one side of a trans- 
lucent sheet seem to float above it; 
on the other side, they seem to sink 


WOOD-ASBESTOS-CEMENT COMBINED INTO 


into the sheet. The sheet, though 
slightly pebbled to the touch, is in 
fact smooth enough to take four-col- 
or process lithography. Signs litho- 
graphed on Rowlux sheet have a 
startling brilliance. 

Several World's Fair exhibits are 
among the first architectural uses of 
Rowluz in significant quantities. The 
World's Fair Amphitheater employs 
thousands of feet of Rowlur as a 
stage backdrop as well as for a plat- 
form at water's edge to simulate a 
water surface upon which dancers 
can perform. 

The sheet is available in a variety 
of colors, either translucent or metal- 
lized on one surface. In addition, 
moire patterns have been produced in 
two-color effects. Rowluax Division, 
Rowland Products, Inc., Kensington, 
Conn. 

CiRCLE 300 ON INQUIRY CARD 


Product Reports 


NEW INCOMBUSTIBLE BUILDING MATERIAL 


A new building material developed 
by National Gypsum Company looks 
and cuts like wood but has the 
strength and fire-resistant qualities 
of rock. Woodrock is a combination 
of specially-processed wood and as- 
bestos fibers and cement. First com- 
mercial use of the material will be in 
the form of clapboard siding for new 
home construction. (It is applied like 
conventional wood clapboard.) 
Composed predominantly of inor- 
ganic materials, Woodrock is not af- 
fected by termites or rot. Moreover, 
shrinkage or expansion is negligible 
because it is preshrunk. Woodrock 
siding can be painted with either la- 
tex or oil-base paints. When painted 
with water-base paints, moisture va- 
por will pass freely through the ma- 
terial, preventing the build up of 
moisture pockets. National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 301 ON INQUIRY CARD 
more products on page 244 
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LORGINOL 
DURESQUE 


SEAMLESS-RESILIENT FLOORING 
CONTINUOUS FLOW OF SEAMLESS-RESILIENT FLOORING WITH PERMANENT BEAUTY 


Hospitals, recreational centers, office, apartment buildings, and homes now can be beautified with a permanent flow of wall 
to wall seamless beauty that will not collect dirt, moisture or germs ... Torginol Duresque is a combination of scientifically 
prepared colored chips and liquid glaze that can be solidified over new or existing floors of wood, concrete, and most other 
firm surfaces. Torginol Duresque can be applied to exteriors as well as interiors and utilized as a coving and wainscot provid- 
ing a monolithic tough thin wearing surface not attacked by most acids, alkalies or hydrocarbon solvents, Exterior Duresque 
is cushioned with Torginol’s rubber-like substance, "Torga-Deck" that waterproofs and furnishes elaborate elongation 
characteristics. 

This majestic flow of three dimensional permanent beauty can be obtained in any combination of colors and patterns 
giving the architect and decorator desiring uniqueness in flooring design .. . design latitude. 

For further information, check the Yellow Pages for your nearest Torginol Dealer or write: 
Customer Relations Department, Torginol of America, Inc., 6115 Maywood Avenue, Huntington Park, California. 

508 Old Country Road, Hicksvillé, L.I., New York 


IF IT'S MODERN IT'S SEAMLESS....IF IT'S SEAMLESS IT'S TORGINOL. EIGHTEEN YEARS OF WORLD-WIDE ACCEPTANCE. 


"" For more data, circle 103 on Inquiry Card 


TORGINOL 
OF AMERICA. INC. 
Subsidiary of Western Industries. Inc 


COMMERCIAL AIR 
CONDITIONING 


An application and engineering man- 
ual on the Westinghouse Type Y 
year-round commercial air-condition- 
ing system gives information on its 
design; applications in various com- 
binations of heating and cooling; 
specifications of typical systems; and 
details on operation, maintenance 
and economics. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., 300 Phillippi Rd., Colum- 
bus 16, Ohio* 

CIRCLE 400 ON INQUIRY CARD 


GUIDE pn FOR 
STAINLESS STEEL DOORS 
Four different categories of stainless 
steel doors are covered in separate 
guide specifications: revolving doors, 
rolling doors and grills, sliding doors 
and frames, and swinging doors and 
frames. The specifications follow the 
format of the copyrighted A.LA. 
specifications worksheets. Specify 
category of door when requesting 
copies of these guides from the Read- 
ers’ Service Section, The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., 
New York 5, N.Y. 

CIRCLE 401 ON INQUIRY CARD 


CERAMIC FLOOR AND 
WALL TILE 


A 28-page catalog presents, in color, 
the complete line of Romany-Spartan 
floor and wall tile products. Included 
is the new 1964 line of 15 earthtone, 
natural-clay ceramic floor tiles and 
heavy-duty pavers. Another feature 
is new and simplified swimming pool 
design data and drawings. United 
States Ceramic Tile Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio* 

CIRCLE 402 ON INQUIRY CARD 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
“Fact Book for Architects and De- 
signers” contains architectural appli- 
cations, illustrated specifications, and 
general information on Formica lam- 
inated plastics for commercial and 
institutional interiors. Paper repro- 
ductions of Formica colors, wood- 
grains and patterns of greatest inter- 
est to the architect are featured. For- 
mica Corp., Dept. 3L27D, 4614 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 45232* 
CIRCLE 403 on INQUIRY CARD 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
“Surface-Mounted Fluorescent 
Lighting” consists of photos, dia- 
grams, specification features, and 
candlepower distribution charts on 
Lightolier’s surface and pendant 
mounted fluorescent fixtures. Lighto- 
lier, $46 Claremont Ave., Jersey City, 
N.J., 07305* 

CIRCLE 404 ON INQUIRY CARD 


STEEL ROOF DECKS 
Mahon standard and long-span roof 
deck, utilized in commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings, is 
described and illustrated in a 16-page 
catalog, No. D-64. This booklet cov- 
ers both standard steel and long-span 
M-Deck, including general descrip- 
tive information; design, construc- 
tion and performance advantages; 
section property and load tables; con- 
struction details and specifications. 
The R. C. Mahon Company, Building 
Products Division, 6565 E. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit, Mich., 48234* 
CIRCLE 405 ON INQUIRY CARD 


SEALANT AND CAULKING 
GUIDE 


In *Sonneborn Sealant and Caulking 
Guide," prescribed sealing methods 
are explained, essentially covering 
the use of the firm's sealing and 
caulking materials in glass, masonry 
and metal joints. Specific applica- 
tions in tight or surrounded joints, 
metal to masonry joints, and metal 
curtain wall joints are amplified. 
Also, various joint types are illus- 
trated showing the reaction of seal- 
ant to expansion, contraction and ad- 
hesion. Sonneborn Building Prod- 
ucts, Inc., DeSoto Chemical Coatings, 
Inc., 1700 S. Mt. Prospect Rd., Des 
Plaines, Ill.* 

CIRCLE 406 ON INQUIRY CARD 


TRAY SUPPORT SYSTEMS 
Two 24-page engineering cata- 
logs explain Kwrlok ventilated con- 
tinuous tray support systems of gal- 
vanized steel and of aluminum. The 
systems are used for distribution in 
the electrical, mechanical, control 
and communication fields. Kurlok Di- 
vision, Unistrut Corp., 4118 S. Wayne 
Rd., Wayne, Mich., 48184 

CIRCLE 407 ON INQUIRY CARD 


"For more qr. spes ems placket item eme o on Reader Eie paren Card, mae 233-234 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
“Illustrated Specifications and Basic 
Units," a new 28-page catalog, is 
about Kewaunee's line of meta] labo- 
ratory furniture. 

The publication is prepared in 
three sections: section one is in the 
form of an illustrated specification 
to emphasize the major construction 
features; section two is a written 
specification ; and section three covers 
basic units with elevation views of 
the standard and specific-purpose 
base cabinets, wall and counter 
mounted storage cases, and full- 
height storage cases available. Ke- 
waunee Manufacturing Company, 
5046 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich., 
49221 

CIRCLE 408 ON INQUIRY CARD 


OPEN-WEB JOISTS 
Bethlehem open-web joists are illus- 
trated and described in a 24-page 
catalog, No. 1897. Tables in the cata- 
log supply information on joist di- 
mensions as well as on safe working 
loads. Illustrations show how to pro- 
vide for heating lines, recessed light- 
ing, air conditioning, complicated 
communications setups and sprin- 
klers. Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Room 1020, Bethlehem, Pa." 

CIRCLE 409 ON INQUIRY CARD 


READING LABORATORY 
PLANNING GUIDE 


"Reading 300 Planning Guide," for 
use by architects in designing a labo- 
ratory for instruction in developmen- 
tal reading in junior and senior high 
schools, has been prepared by the 
Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories. Fifteen different plans are of- 
fered with designs that will allow the 
labs to serve up to 900 students per 
semester. Many  auto-instructional 
techniques are employed, with stu- 
dents working in individual "learning 
stations." 

Also available is a “Reading 300 
Lab Layout Kit" for planning suit- 
able room arrangements. Educational 
Developmental Laboratories, Hunt- 
ington, N.Y. 

CIRCLE 410 ON INQUIRY CARD 

* Additional product information in 
Sweet's Architectural File 

more literature on page 228 
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View of recently completed Holiday Inn Jr. Motel, Memphis, Tennessee, supported by two main pillars. 


Frame for h section consists of 14” Light Beam longitudinal members A four bedroom ion b ng into position by e. Two dupli 
n cross ties overlaid with metal deck. cate sections, facing a corridor, provid n rooms. 


A new 
Holiday 
Inn Jr. 
starts 


here... 
at 50% 
ess cost 


lk up one more wonder for this age of 
ant living" Holiday Manufacturing 
pany, a division of Holiday Inns of 
rica, Inc., has created complete, factory 
, transportable motel units! 


-room sections of the new Holiday Inn 
are transportable to the site on de- 
ntable running gear and pulled by a 
c tractor. Each 56’x 10' compact room- 
is fully self-contained, with its own 
ibing, heating, air conditioning, wiring 
furniture—down to the rug on the floor! 


sort for the Junior, which must resist 
ction for both cantilever loading when 
lace and over the road haul, is fabri- 
i from three 56' 14”-17.2# J&L Light 
ns. The floor is a steel deck welded to 
Light Beams and overlaid with 34" 
rood. 


four-room sections, which can be ar- 
ed in multiples, are positioned at the 
to face a 6’ hallway. The corridor sup- 
is prefabricated from 6” Junior Beams 
bolted to the 14” Light Beams support- 
ach Junior unit. 


cost of building these units, Holiday 
nates, is 50% less than constructing a 
entionally built motel. Savings stem 
. factory production methods, ease of 
portation and reduced on-site construc- 
costs. For markets, HIA looks to 
ler towns, not geared to plush super- 
Is. Possible sites include airports, truck 
; and hospitals. 


Holiday story proves again that crea- 
ingenuity is to be found everywhere on 
\merican scene... and that J&L Steel 
be an important factor in giving sub- 
'e to the designer's vision. 


nes & Laughlin 
eel Corporation A 


vay Center, Pittaburgh Pennsylvania 15230 STEEL 


ds 


Steel's Symbol of Strength, 
Long Life and Economy 


‘At. || 


Bolting the unit into position. All savings are the result of factory pri 


s oduction methods, 
plus ease of transportation and reduction of on-site construction costs, 


Is deci ux 
Mounted on demountable running gear, a four-room section is ready to roll. Each unit 
is fully self-contained, with its own utility equipment and furniture, 


For more data, circle 104 on Inquiry Card 


The recessed vendor 
for Kotex napkins... 


The simplicity of line that doesn't intrude 


This recessed vendor is easy to install and is avail- 
able in stainless steel with No, 4 finish, white enamel 
or bright or satin chrome finish. Holds 63 individu- 
ally boxed napkins. Specify Model R-63 (shown 
above). Dimensions: vendor 25%" x 13%" x 6%". 
Frame: 17%” x 29", 

Kotex feminine napkins are preferred by more 
women than all others combined. And now you can 
provide for a necessary convenience with the modern 
recessed vending machine that can be designed 
unobtrusively into the wall. 


Kotez is à tradomark of Kimberly:Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 


A surface-mounted dispenser is also available in 
white enamel, bright or satin chrome finish. Holds 
15 individually-boxed napkins. 
Specify Model MW-15. Dimensions: 
3^ 3690^ 3965 

Kotex vending machines are made 
of 18 and 20-gauge steel, with 
trouble-free, long-wearing, cold- 
rolled steel mechanisms. Five-cent, 
ten-cent or free vending mechanisms 
are available for both models. 


i Laid i 


Model MW-15 


1 1 
1 
- Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Department No. AR-6-4 Neenah, Wisconsin 1 
' L] 
H Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about vending machine service for Kotex feminine napkins. = 
- Name. Title d 
[L| 
- Organization. : 
Li 
1 Address > TE A 
Li 
i ciwy Zone State —— 1 
r] LI 
L Li 
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Required Reading 


continued from page 102 


. . . Indeed, it is possible that such 
a vigorous program of modernizing 
our cities, conceived as a whole and 
carried on in the public eye, would 
touch a chord of pride in the British 
people and help give them that eco- 
nomic and spiritual lift of which 
they stand in need.” Accordingly, 
sweeping reorganization in planning 
arrangements is proposed, of which 
the key perhaps is the establishment 
of a number of regional development 
agencies for the major urban re- 
gions. These proposed arrangements 
are at least as important as the more 
immediately applicable planning 
techniques which are elaborated in 
the body of the report. 

Two assumptions in the Buchanan 
Report are fundamental to its con- 
clusions and, as the author has said, 
“for anyone not prepared to accept 
this proposition, the whole of our re- 
port must be meaningless.” The first 
of these is that despite their lack of 
definition in the present report, ob- 
jective environmental standards can 
be developed and are in themselves 
desirable. The second is that the dis- 
persing tendency of the automobile 
which, if unchecked, virtually elimi- 
nates any kind of new town centers 
as they have been known in history, 
must be countered in the name of 
historical continuity and the implicit 
values in civie centers. The report 
concedes that these values might be 
embodied in some new form of city 
yet to be developed, but it rejects the 
idea that the laissez-faire develop- 
ment of sprawling urban areas is it- 
self such a form. Similarly, there is 
à conspicuous reluctance to endorse 
the “planetary” model of urban 
Structure, with its central city, satel- 
lite towns and greenbelts, which has 
been favored in postwar British 
planning. Here one feels the Buchan- 
an Report has deliberately withheld 
judgment. We need more study, it 
says, before reaching a wise decision 
on the form of the future city. We 
need fundamental political decisions 
before technical decisions can be 
made. To admit these shortcomings 
is not weakness but wisdom. One can 
only hope, although but faintly, giv- 
en the response in Britain thus far 
to the Buchanan Report, that both 
deficiencies can be remedied. 

continued on page 202 


While specifically designed as a standard for classroom 
applications, the new R-W Classroom Folding Wall is custom- 
engineered to meet the exact functional requirements of 
each installation. Furnished in 30, 40, or 50 db rated panels 
to provide the sound-retarding qualities desired and com- 
patible with the surrounding construction when installed. 
Available in Automatic, Electrically Operated or Manually 
Operated Models—both are equipped with a simple, fool- 
proof mechanically actuated device that exerts pressure at 
the perimeter and panel joints to effectively retard sound 
leaksatthese points—offersthe mosteffectivetype of perim- 
eter seal ever developed for folding walls. Select a class- 
room divider that will assure efficient service, dependable 
operation and complete satisfaction now and for years to 
come—this is best accomplished with custom-engineered R-W 
Classroom Folding Walls. Write today for complete information. 


HUPP 


CORPORATION 


RICHARDS-WILCOX DIVISION 


116 THIRD STREET * AURORA, ILLINOIS 60507 


For more data, circle 106 on Inquiry Card 
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Glass Conditioning 


( 


Hypothetical Assignment: A pro- 
jected office building in Chicago, 
facing Lake Michigan per client’s 
request. Building dimensions: 300 
feet high by 100 feet by 50 feet. 


a systematic plan for controlling indoor 
environment with PPG glass products 


Site Conditions: Latitude subject 
to extremely low temperatures, 
severe winters with high winds, hot 
summers, Heating season: approxi- 
mately 6300 degree days. Air 


) 


conditioning season: 120 days of 
which 90 would have an average 
of 80F for a 12-hour air condition- 
ing period. Indoor temperature to 
be maintained at 70F. *Service Mark 
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Eastern Exposure Site Condi- 
tions: Direct morning sunlight, 
intensified by reflection from lake. 
Low winter temperatures combined 
with lack of sun, aggravating after- 
noon heat loss. 


Glass Conditioning Recommen- 
dation: SoLARGRAY" Twrnpow® 
—TwWINDOW Insulating Glass to 
reduce heat loss to a “U” factor of 


0.6, significantly reduce downdrafts © 


and cold areas near windows. 
l4-inch SOLARGRAY Plate Glass 
transmits 42% of visible light 
(37% when combined with clear 
glass in a TWINDOW unit), to give 
natural daylight with substan- 
tial softening of sun and lake 
brightness. 


Western Exposure Site Condi- 
tions: Strong afternoon sunlight in 
all seasons, with substantial indoor 
heat gain. 


Glass Conditioning Recommen- 
dation: LHR'™ 140 SoLARGRAY 
Twinpow—LHR (Light and Heat 
Reflective) coating on air space 
side of the outdoor glass of Twin- 
DOW will reduce heat gain to 90 


mit 22% of the light. Winter heat 
loss is also reduced substantially by 
use of Twinpow Insulating Glass. 


Net effect is reduced solar heat 
gain and improved visual comfort 
year round, providing more even 
temperatures and usable space 
near windows. 


t 


Northern Exposure Site Condi- 
tions: Little sun exposure. 


B 


Glass Conditioning Recommen- 
dation: TwiNDOW-——to reduce heat 
loss and heat gain through con- 
duction. Result: More even indoor 
temperatures, increased occupant 


Iu sid Conductivity Gain 
d * 96 u BTU/hr/sq ft 
(PLATE GLASS) 
Regular Va 88 1 200 
"f^ Solex h 75 1 150 
Solargray Me 42 1 150 
Solarbronze v 51 1 150 
` (SHEET GLASS) 
Clear Yn 89 1 205 
Graylite 31" “Me 31 1 170 
Graylite "61" Yo 61 1 195 
Graylite “56” Ya 56 1 190 
Graylite “14” Ll 14 1 150 
Graylite “52” a 52 1 185 
(INSULATING GLASS—1” Metal Edge Twindow—!/4^ air space) 
Clear 14” Glass, both sides 77 0.6 170 
with 34" Solex, 1 side 65 0.6 n5 
with Y," Solargray, 1 side 37 0.6 us 
AB with 4° Solarbronze, 1 side 45 0.6 115 
with 14” LHR Solargray, 1 side 22 0.6 90 
with 14" LHR Solarbronze, 1 side 25 0.6 90 
E *BTU/hr/sq ft/ degree F indoor-outdoor temperature difference. 


**BTU/hr/sq ft/ for July 21 Design Day 40* N. 4 P.M. West Elevation. 


satisfaction, and lower comfort 
maintenance costs. 


Southern Exposure Site Condi- 

tions: Extensive sunlight, summer 

and winter, introducing solar 

heat gain as a factor which will 

be welcome in winter, but will 
significantly increase air condi- 


BTU/sq.ft./hr. maximum, trans-() tioningrequirementsinsummer. 


For more dato, circle 107 on Inquiry Card 


Lu LIGHT TRANSMITTANCE AND THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY DATA 


Glass Conditioning Recommen- 
dation: SoLARGRAY Plate Glass— 
to reduce heat gain substantially 
during summer, and soften bright- 
ness in all seasons, while providing 
better control of indoor tempera- 
ture and environment. 


Human Factors: Personal comfort 
is, after all, the main goal of envi- 
ronmental control To this end, 
Glass Conditioning produces pleas- 
ant working conditions by improv- 
ing visual comfort and lessening 
seasonal extremes of solar heat and 
severe cold. Glass Conditioning, 
then, by providing both operating 
economies and a more attractive 
working atmosphere, will stimulate 
rentals and reduce turnover. 


For more complete information on 


PPG Products for Glass Condition- 
ing, consult the PPG Architectural 
Representative nearest you. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 
© 


PPG makes the glass 


G) that makes the difference 
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TWO HOUR 
FIRE RATING 


with steel roof deck 


New Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
assignment permits 


ovn 
sistiva 
ROOF DECK... 


wider use of fast, 
economical steel 
construction, 
with important 
insurance savings! 


U. L. two-hour fire rating for steel roof deck without con- 
crete covering means that now you can save as much as 
ten to twenty percent over conventional fire resistive roof 
construction! Equally important, you gain the advantages 
of lighter weight, quick installation, and earlier occupancy. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET or 
contact your local MRDTI member 


METAL ROOF DECK TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60604 


Airtherm Manufacturing Company * Bowman Steel Corporation * Ceco Steel Corpo- 
ration * Fenestra, Inc. + Granco Steel Products Company * Inland Steel Products 
Company * Macomber, Inc. * The R. C. Mahon Company * Plasteel Products Corpora- 
tion * Republic Steel Corporation, Manufacturing Division * H. H. Robertson Com- 
pany * Sheffield Division, Armco Steel Corporation * Wheeling Corrugating Company 


METAL ROOF DECK TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604 


Send new, complete booklet on two-hour fire rating 
for steel roof deck. 


Name. Title. 


Company. 
Address. 


For more dato, circle 108 on Inquiry Card 
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Required Reading 
continued from page 199 


To the United States the Buchan- 
an Report offers a new point of at- 
tack on urban transportation and 
urban design problems. It is a docu- 
ment that will be widely studied. Its 
influence has already been suggested 
by the week-long conference in Wash- 
ington led by Colin Buchanan in 
October, 1962 which allowed a pre- 
liminary view of these ideas, their 
consideration in American settings, 
and the interaction of strong and 
representative personalities.* Most 
of all it led to the very recognition 
that is central in the report itself— 
the recognition of design. 


* The Impact of Design: Transportation and the 
Metropolis, A Symposium led by Colin D. Bu- 
chanan. Washington. The Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies, 1962. $5.00 


Books Received 


NOTES ON THE SYNTHESIS OP FORM. By 
Christopher Alexander. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 216 pp., illus. 


$6.75. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING. A Guide for the 
Engagement of Engineering Services. By 
the Committee on Professional Practice of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
United Engineering Center, $45 E. 47th St., 
New York 17. 40 pp. $1.00. 


U.S.A. AND ITS ECONOMIC FUTURE. By Arnold 
B. Barach. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. 148 pp. graphs. 
$1.95. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BRACED DOMES. By B. S. 
Benjamin. Asia Publishing House, New 
York, N.Y. Distributed by Taplinger Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 119 W. 57th £ New 
York 19. 110 pp., plates, graphs and charta. 
$6.50. 


WALTER BURLEY GRIFFIN. By James Birrell. 
University of Queensland Press, St. Lucia, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 20$ pp., illus. 1058. 


BUILDINGS OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT IN SEVEN 
MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 1887-1959. By the 
Burnham Library of Architecture. Burnham 
Library of Architecture, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 28 pp. $0 cents. 


THE JAPANESE HOUSE, A TRADITION FOR CON- 


TEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE. By Heinrich En- 
continued on page 220 


For more data, circle 109 on Inquiry 


How the Stellar Chair 
becomes part of your design 


Through colors, shapes, and textures, You’ve a free hand with them 


all. You can select the style, fabric, aisle standard, seat and back, 


width and mounting that give you exactly the effect you want. The 


possible combinations are virtually unlimited. Custom styling? In 


effect, yes. In cost, no. The Stellar Series is the first and only 


auditorium seating to offer such wide-open design freedom. 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49502 


1: End-panels can be varied in appear- 
ance to blend perfectly with your de- 
sign. You can enrich its inviting atmos- 
phere with the warmth of wood (fig. 
1), add brilliance with bright ceramics 
(fig. 2), lend elegance with luxurious 
fabrics (fig. 3). It’s your choice. And 
these are just a few of the decorative 
materials available to you. 


2. The continued beauty of your de- 
sign is assured when you specify Ameri- 
can Seating’s Stellar Chair. Its dura- 
bility is second to none. Among other 
optional features, it boasts—our exclusive 


Copyright 1964, American Seating Company. 


American Seating products are fully covered by patents and patents pending. 


For more data, circle 117 on Inquiry Card 


Amerflex® plastic Soil-Guard cap 
(white in photo) that covers the top of 
the back to protect it from the wear 
and tear of grasping, sliding hands. 


3. Even the basic Stellar Chair design 
can be altered to meet special require- 
ments. Shown here: extra-deep back 
cushions, full upholstering (even arm- 
rests and end standards), pedestal 
mounting for easy floor maintenance. If 
you've a particular need to fill, or a spe- 
cific idea in mind for seating in your au- 
ditorium, feel free to discuss it with us. 
Write Dept. AR-6 for details. 
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Remember Styrofoam for slabs and foundations. Then forget it. 


emember Styrofoam for built-up roofs. Then forget it. 


member Styrofoam® brand insu when Then remember it (on 


nt an ins ion with a 10a/T The 


J can install d forge orever. 
For more data, circle 118 on Inquiry C 
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you can increase any 
building's prestige in snowy weather 


When winter hits, snow and ice and slush too often detract 

from building design. But you can assure a clean approach to your 

buildings...and snow-free walks and drives for your clients. 

Specify electric Sno-Melter systems beneath concrete and asphalt areas. 

Pre-wired, roll-out mats, or stock-packaged MI Cable units. A new 

Sno-Melter Automatic Switch (as shown) detects snowfall, 

turns system on and off as it is needed. Sno-Melter 

operates unseen. But the results show. Write for latest 
illustrated literature. - 


EASY-HEAT 


aree m senesan È 


EASY-HEAT/WIREKRAFT DIVISION + THE SINGER COMPANY, DEPT. 450 « LAKEVILLE, IND. 
For more data, circle 119 on Inquiry Card 
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Required Reading 
continued from page 202 


gel. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland 
Vt. 495 pp., illus. $27.50. 


SPACE BATTERIES. By Howard T. Francis 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra: 
tion, Washington, D.C. 58 pp., illus. 25 cents 


THE NATURE OF ART. By John Gassner anc 
Sidney Thomas. Crown Publishers, 419 Pari 
Ave. South, New York 10. 619 pp., illus 
$7.50. 


RELIABLE ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS. By Jamei 
A. Gay Jr. National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 67 pp. 
illus, 25 cents. 


ENGINEERING GRAPHICS FOR DESIGN AND AN 
ALYSIS. By Robert H. Hammond, Carson P 
Buck, William B. Rogers, Gerald W. Wals) 
Jr. and Hugh P. Ackert. The Ronald Prem 
Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 58; 
pp., plates, diagrams and charts. $9.50. 


THE FACE OF NEW YORK. Revised edition. By 
Susan E. Lyman. Crown Publishers, 414 
Park Ave. South, New York 16. Unpaged 
illus, $4.95. 


BASIC STUDIES FOR THE PLANNING OF SURGICAI 
SERVICE FACILITIES. By the Office of Hospita 
Research of the New York Chapter, ALA. 
115 E. 40th St., New York 16. 24 pp., illus 
$1.00. 


PLANNING FOR MAN AND MOTOR. By Paw 
Ritter. The Macmillan. Company, 60 Fiftl 
Ave, New York 11. $84 pp. illus. $15.00 


RUINS IN JUNGLES. By Stella Snead. Londor 
House & Maxwell, 122 E. 55th St., New Yori 
22. Unpaged, illus. $12.95. | 


CARPORTS AND GARAGES. By the Editoria 
Staffe of Sunset Magazine and Sunset Booka 
Lane Book Company, Menlo Park, Calif. 8t 
pp., illus. $1.95. 


HOW TO BUILD PATIO ROOFS. By the Editoria 
Staffs of Sunset Magazine and Sunset Books 
Lane Book Company, Menlo Park, Calif. 9t 
pp. illus. $1.95. | 


FOUNDATION DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. By 
M. J. Tomlinson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Ave., New York. 749 pp, illus 
$13.50. 


ARCHITECTURE. By Mario Valmarana. Thi 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 850 Third Ave., Neu 
York 22. 45 pp., illus. 95 cents. 


MOSCOW AND THE ROOTS OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 
By Arthur Voyce, The University of Okla, 
homa Press, Norman, Okla. 194 pp. $2.75 


SPECIFICATIONS WRITING FOR ARCHITECTS ANI 
ENGINEERS. By Donald A. Watson. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 880 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36. 290 pp. $8.50. 


CLUSTER DEVELOPMENT. By William H. Whyte 
American Conservation Association, 3( 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 130 pp., illus 
$3.00. 


Pi = T 


NEW IDEAS — 


| 
MODEL LD-22M-TC | 


The Cramer Draftsman's Chair for deco rating and 


lets a busy man totter on the brink = it | 
of a big idea without fear of an ig- h d h | rf 
nominious fall. ™ Only Cramer gives | S a ing wl co o u 
you a forward tilt seat that relieves 


under-leg pressure, is adjustable to 
your comfort. It also rocks back 
comfortably to give you a long look 
at your work. The thick, generous seat that adjusts 
easily and quickly to any height drafting table, is avail- 


able in a wide choice of cover materials and colors, W 
Only Cramer has an adjustable foot ring that slips up 
and down in a twinkling. Casters or glides have a 
sure-footed 22-inch spread. There's also a fingertip 
adjustment on the back rest so you can set the inch- 
thick cushion exactly where you want it. W For a free 
descriptive brochure, write: Cramer Posture Chair 
Company, 625 Adams St., Kansas City, Kansas 66005 


| 


| 
i] 
-| 
| 
| 


SERT 
OF 
INSPIRATION 


Free 16-page»füll-color booklet of imaginatively 
designsideas by Ving Smith, A.I.D., on using 
| cafivas for homes and commercial buildings. 
A first class reference for architects, builders, 
and decorators. Order your copy today. 


Canvas Awning Institute, Inc. 
National Cotton Council 


P.O. Box 12287-L, Memphis Tennessee—38112 
MODEL 40-22M-TC | 
Please send free copy of canvas awning idea booklet. 


Fine Seating « Safety Ladders + Stands and related Name_ = J 
products + For Offices + Industry + and Institutions - 
| Firm Name . € EI — 
CRAMER | Address. e 
| 
Clyne = State_ Zone . 
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COTTON...THE FIBER YOU CAN TRUST 
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Douglas Fir Plywood Association has outgrown its name 


AMERICAN 
PLYWOOD 
SSOCIATIO 


wood — : int y pa association and you'll continue to 

see them in our grade trademarks 

r fits I l I c rn Instead of Douglas Fir Plywood As- 

od only t g c SOC on, though, they now stand 

I for I sion For Prod Appr I 

5 And we're still headquarters for 

makes a wide ] I T t r all kinds of plywood information. 
from some 20 d t s ) ) i yy the Write us at Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 


"———— 
AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
E 


McKINNEY Hardware 
Brings a Lifetime of Hushed Elegance 


Architects: 
Harold E. Wagoner, A.1.A. 
and Charles C. Hartman, A.1.A, 


General Contractors: 
R. K. Stewart & Sons 


Hardware Suppliers: 
M. G. Hankins, 
Hardware Distributors, Ine., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


McKinney Hardware: 
Dull Black Warwick Design 
Straps * Dull Black Warwick 
Design Door Pulls + Dull Black 
Warwick Design Push Plates 
* Dull Black Kick Plates + and 
an assortment of 
McKinney Wrought Iron Cabinet 
Hardware and Hinges. 


Creative hardware specifying? This attractive doorway in 
The Cloisters of the new Wesley Memorial Methodist 
Church in High Point, N.C., is an outstanding example 
of it. An imaginative blend of graceful McKinney 
Wrought Iron straps, pulls,and push plates and the Neo- 
Gothic Architecture combined to produce a decorous yet 
elegant entrance. 

The Wesley Memorial Church is part of a “hundred 
years” building program. And the quality McKinney 
hardware specified here assures dependable, maintenance- 
free service for its lifetime. McKinney's reputation has 
been built by this kind of reliable performance. That's why 
McKinney hardware is found wherever quality installa- 
tions are demanded. 

On your next job—large or small—specify dependable 
McKinney Hardware . . . the choice of quality-conscious 


7 MCKINNEY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 18505 / IN CANADA: 
McKINNEY-SKILLCRAFT LTO., TORONTO 3, ONT. 
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Elevatoring High-Rise 
Apartment Buildings 
continued from page 192 


ticipate probable calls and assure 
the readiness of elevators to serve 
them. As traffic becomes heavier, 
special timing circuits start cars at 
proper intervals and keep them 
uniformly spaced as they travel up 
and down the hoistways. 

Without such measures to con- 
trol spacing between elevators, 
cars tend to bunch when traffic in- 
creases. If one car is even slightly 
delayed, the following elevator will 
overtake it and accumulated pas- 
senger demand will slow down both 
elevators. Soon the cars are leap- 
frogging and passengers missing 
the “cluster” must wait for all the 
cars to complete another round trip. 

If automatic controls keep cars 
spaced, every floor enjoys uniform- 
ly frequent service, at intervals 
equal to round-trip time divided by 
the number of cars. All cars will 
then share the traffic load, increas- 
ing both quantity and quality of serv- 
ice. 

While proper coordination of 
group operation contributes impor- 
tantly to handling capacity and 
service frequency, other elements 
may also be incorporated in the 
control system to maximize eleva- 
tor performance. 

Automatic load bypass, for in- 
stance, electrically weighs the to- 
tal passenger load in a car. A full 
car stops only to let people off; by- 
passed hall calls are assigned to 
the next available car. When 
the elevator can again accommodate 
waiting passengers, it will again 
serve their calls. 

Electronic door closers, which stop 
and reverse the doors if they come 
too near a person in their path, make 
it safe to close doors promptly after 
each stop. This saves seconds at every 
stop and appreciably reduces round- 
trip time. 

Office building-type signals are 
finding increasing use in apartment 

yscrapers, especially for larger 
groups of elevators. Directional 
lanterns inside the car alert a pas- 
senger to an elevator going his 
way, while in-car position indica- 
tors show him plainly when he 
reaches his floor. Such signals en- 
courage faster loading and unloading 
of cars. 


Imagination unlimited... 


NEW CONSTRUCTION WITH EPCO THREE-DIMENSIONAL PANELS 


EPCO MONARCH DESIGN 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL PANELS 
conceal individual 

air-conditioning units! 


Imagination unlimited resulted in the seieétion of 
EPCO's Monarch pattern Three- fSional Panels 
for air-conditioning spandrelsOvers for the new 
Mid-Town Motor Inn jns'&w Haven, Conn. These 
panels are highly orative in .050 aluminum fin- 
ished in Epeottre baked enamel. 


NARCH DESIGN 


ele- lai apj SOE rr 
] ES. a 
da 


LENGTH >| Ludi 


STANDARD SIZE: 48" x96". Wt. per sq. 
ft. 784 ibs. Painted or unpainted in 
.050 aluminum. Special widths, lengths 
and finishes available on special order. 


Catalog sheets on a complete line of EPCO Three Dimensional Panels for new construction and remodeling available through your local representative. 
THREE DIMENSIONAL PANELS ERILE PERFORATING co. INC. 
ERDLE PERFORATING CO. INC. 
; 171 York St, Rochester, N. Y. 


Architectural Sales Associate: Architectural Manufacturing Co. of America, Atlanta, Georgia + Exhibit 
and Consulting Office: Jay Harper Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. » Stuart Fulkerson Associates. 
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The new look of luxury 


THE NEW that speaks in a whisper 
NATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE Low silhouette! Elongated bowl! Quieter by far! 
IN THE That’s the new Case No. 4100 Silhouette. The 


price? Just $123.95"! Yet what features! Positively 
will not overflow. Flushes on 14 quarts of water. 
Operates on as little as 15 pounds pressure. Comes 
in 50 colors, plus sparkling black. Want more 
details? See Sweet’s (26A) or write direct. 


*Suggested consumer price in white 


CONCRETE MASONRY INDUSTRY 


Q BLOCK concrete masonry exceeds 
ASTM standards. Only NCMA mem- 
bers can make Q BLOCK. Write for the 
name of your nearest Q BLOCK producer. 


CASE MANUFACTURING 
Division of Ogden Corporation 
1012 Pine St., Robinson, Illinois —— 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION 
2009 14th Street, North + Arlington 1, Virginia 


For more data, circle 125 on Inquiry Card 
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From Hauserman's 

Total Interior Concept 
INTEGRATED 

MOVABLE WALL SYSTEMS 
TO FIT ANY BUSINESS, 
ANY BUDGET 


Now you can create a business interior that ranges 
from the elegance and economy of precisely engi- 
neered walls to the most basic kind of space division. 

Hauserman DELINEATOR provides quiet elegance 
and distinction to executive and reception areas. 
SIGNATURE, companion product to DELINEATOR, 
lets you create modern, attractive offices that pro- 
vide the ultimate in function and long range econ- 
omy. And now, new Hauserman CO-ORDINATOR 
DOUBLE-WALL, the first practical metal movable 
wall at low initial cost, makes the advantages of 
metal walls available at any budget level. 

All systems in the complete Hauserman line are 
design-coordinated — may be combined with each 
other to provide exactly the kind of space division 
you need for a particular area—from the low initial 
cost of Vaughan" Movable Walls—to the ultimate 
in flexibility, function and long range economy. 

As a part of the Total Interior Concept, 
Hauserman also installs the complete line of 
CRITERION acoustical ceilings. Both walls and ceil- 
ings can be included in the unique, capital 
conserving Lease-Wall plan. 

Whatever your choice, your complete installation 
is handled under one Hausermanaged contract for 
delivery, erection, and subsequent rearrangement 
as required. The Hauserman Total Interior Concept 
is the most complete, practical and flexible pro 
posal ever made for the division of interior space. 


The E. F. Hauserman Company 
7319 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
In Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the 
Hauserman Total Interior Concept, and Hauserman products 
and services, 


Name. — ricca CEU t0 


Title. — n = 


Company. — 


Address. — = 


City. -— — Zone. State. 
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St. Rita’s Church, 


Courtesy of The Milwaukee Journal 


Air conditioned by a Vilter duplex 
320 VMC condensing unit, St. Rita's | 
church is 53 ft, high at its center. 
Its hyperbolic paraboloids are 
joined to four concrete buttresses, 
diagonally tied together at bottom 
to resist a thrust of 44 tons, j J 


LUC: is "going places” 


^. Wherever modern construction 
demands reliable air conditioning 


Modern and efficient, Vilter air conditioning equipment readily fills the 
comfort cooling requirements of a wide variety of commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. Fully adaptable to contemporary design, Vilter's record 
of reliability assures low operating cost and virtually trouble-free opera- 
tion. A recent installation is the Vilter duplex 320 VMC condensing unit 
which helps air condition St. Rita's Church, West Allis, Wis. This 
uniquely-designed church can accommodate 1,450 parishioners and 
features a quadruple, hyperbolic paraboloid thin shell roof, the largest 
installation of its type in the Midw 

The condensing unit at St, Rita’s incorporates two Refrigerant 22 
open-type 320 VMC compressors (one four and the other a six cylinder 
unit, both direct connected to a single electric motor) and a 16" dia. x 9' 
long condenser. The compressors include a capacity reduction feature 
which enables them to closely match varying load conditions and 
thereby effect operating savings. 

One of the more important features of the Vilter 320 VMC com- 
pressor is its unique piston design which results in quieter operation 
and longer life as the piston more positively “conforms” to design clear- 
ances at all time, regardless of operating temperatures. Other important 
features include freely interchangeable components and ease of access, 
both of which result in low service costs. 

Vilter offers a full line of compressor units, condensing units and 
packaged water chillers incorporating the 320 VMC compressor. This 
equipment is available in capacities from 15-100 tons. Higher capacities 
can be achieved with duplex units or multiple-unit installations. Contact 
your nearest Vilter representative or dealer for complete details. 


Ask for Bulletins Nos. 143 and 348. 


Pastor — Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. P. Arnold 

Architect — Mark F. Pfaller Associates Inc. 
Consulting Engineer — Robert J. Miller Associates. 
General Contractor — Voss-Hrdlicka Co. 
Mechanical Contractor — J. M. Brennan Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


2217 S. FIRST STREET © MILWAUKEE, WIS, 53207 


REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Units * Ammonia and Halocarbon Compressors * Two-Stage and Booster Compressors * Water and Brine Coolers 
* BlastFreezers * Evaporative and Shell and Tube Condensers * Pipe Coils * Liquid Transfer Systems 
* Valves and Fittings * Pakice and Polarflake Ice Machines * Air Agitated Ice Builders 
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Office Literature 


continued from page 195 


PERFORATED METALS 
“Stock List” illustrates in actual size 
and describes more than 80 indus- 
trial and decorative patterns of per- 
forated metals. Stock includes steel 
and aluminum sheets, tin plate and 
brass rolls. The Harrington & King 
Perforating Co., Inc., 5624 W. Fill- 
more St., Chicago, IU., 60644* 
CIRCLE 411 ON INQUIRY CARD 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
Design and structural features of the 


Columbia 8000 series of office furni- 
ture are presented in a new 16-page 
catalog. Model numbers, descriptions, 
dimensions and line drawings for ev- 
ery item are given in a specification 
summary. Columbia/SPS, Standard 
Pressed Steel Company, Box 181, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CIRCLE 412 ON INQUIRY CARD 


BRASS VALVES AND FITTINGS 
A new combined 31-page catalog and 
price list covers the firm’s complete 
line of valves and fittings for lava- 
tories, tubs, sinks and laundries, as 
well as many other accessory prod- 
ucts. The catalog is indexed into 
groups for ready reference. Central 
Brass Manufacturing Co., 2950 E. 
55th St., Cleveland 27, Ohio 

CIRCLE 413 oN INQUIRY CARD 


METAL PRODUCTS 
Lawrence metal products, which in- 
clude railings and dividers, posts and 
ropes, turnstiles and gates, stair and 
bar rails, smoking receptacles, and 
exhibit booths, are shown in a cata- 
log of 19 pages. Lawrence Metal 
Products, Inc., 60 Prospect Ave., 
Lynbrook, N.Y.* 

CiRCLE 414 ON INQUIRY CARD 


FLUID APPLIED ROOFING 
“Armstrong F/A Roofing,” explains 
the roofing problems posed by free 
form construction and how Arm- 
strong F/A Roofing, a cold-applied, 
elastomeric roofing system, is de- 
signed to satisfy these new struc- 
tural and decorative requirements. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Depart- 
ment PI, Lancaster, Pa.* 

CIRCLE 415 ON INQUIRY CARD 


*Additional product information in 
Sweet’s Architectural File 


more literature on page 228D 


New see-through skin— from Monsanto 


Hunt no more for the perfect daylighting panel. It's 
here— Lustra-Span* Vinyl Panels. They're tough. 


And give you far more design opportu- 
nities, at surprisingly low cost. Panels can 
bend around 909 corners or lengthwise 
on 100" radius. They require no mainte- 
nance. Non-combustible, non-corrosive. 


* LUSTRA-SPAN TRADEMARK MONSANTO COMPANY 


Monsanto 


In corrugated or flat sheets, both a snap to install. 
Sound ideal? Lustra-Span Vinyl panels are—for 


skylighting and vertical glazing. For 
more data and installation guide, write: 
MONSANTO, Building Products, Depart- 
ment 804SG, 800 North Lindbergh Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri 63166. 
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The Calvary Lutheran Church, San Diego, features three species 
of wood in beautiful combination with a rough-hewn stone wall. 
Architect: Des Lauriers-Sigurdson, A. I.A., La Mesa, California, 
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For citadels of religious freedom 


design with the freedom of WOOD 


a 
= || 
| l 


a i. " | m 
ue th MM ill 


[oe tre xe T- t 

Imposing, yet inviting, St. Michael's Lutheran Church, Portland, 
Oregon, displays the working-togetherness of wood and windows. 
Architect: Oliver W. Olson & Associates, A.I.A., Seattle, Wash. 


i 


UNICOM MANUALS 1 & 2: “Design Principles” (122 pages) and 
“Fabrication of Components” (248 pages), graphically detailing the 
UNICOM method of house construction, are available at nominal 
cost to those associated with or supplying the home building industry. 
For free booklet describing UNICOM, write to: National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Whatever their beliefs or budgets . . . congregations, 
lay leaders, and clergy respond warmly to places of 
worship planned with wood. When atmosphere is impor- 
tant, the use of wood is imperative. Wood's wonderfully 
wide versatility lets you design with the freedom that 
fulfills the demands of any set of circumstances, beauti- 
fully, enduringly. 


Consider the acoustical qualities of wood; it keeps 
outside noise to a minimum . . . sets the mood for medi- 
tation, Consider the insulation qualities of wood . . . it 
comforts the congregation from outside heat or cold. 
Consider the inspirational qualities of wood . . . its many 
species, tones:and textures show the wondrous hand of 
its Creator. And, consider wood’s remarkable, rapid 
remodelability . . . it lets a church grow with its congre- 
gation. For more information on designing with the 
freedom of wood, write: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1619 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20086 


nlma 


find the better way with. wood 


In the Ladera Community Church, near Palo Alto, young and old 
alike find comfort and companionship amid the wonders of wood. 
Architects: Thompson and Peterson, Palo Alto, California. 


For more data, circle 129 on Inquiry Card 
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The new 
standard 

of excellence 
in 


SPECIFICATION 
GRADE 

HEAVY DUTY 
wiring devices 


Illustrated: No, 752-IV-DPDT, center off 


MEDALIST 


by SLATER 


The only line manufactured for per- 
formance...not price. Every Medalist 
switch, receptacle and combination is 
triple inspected and backed by the 
strongest guarantee ever offered. For 
top quality industrial, heating and air 
conditioning jobs, only Medalist will do. 
Write for specifiers catalog. 


Wiad 


MEDALIST: A PRESTIGE PRODUCT LINE OF 
SLATER ELECTRIC, INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. 
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Office Literature 


continued from page 228 


| STEAM, HOT WATER VALVES 

|A new steam and hot or cold water 
specialties catalog, No. 164, contains 
| specifications, pictures, and selection 
| guides, for Hoffman's vent valves, 
|traps, supply valves, strainers, float 
| valves, zonal valves, pressure reduc- 
ing valves and regulators, condensa- 
tion and vacuum pumps. This new 24 
page catalog also includes features, 
material construction, and cutaways. 


Hoffman. Specialty Mfg. Corp., Indi- | 


| anapolis, Ind., 46207. 
CIRCLE 416 ON INQUIRY CARD 


HIGH-STRENGTH STEELS 

The advantages of Bethlehem Steel 
|Company's V  steels-high-strength 
steel for construction and general 
purposes are described in "Booklet 


1997." The booklet contains tables of 


products with yield point, psi; tensile 
strength, psi; mechanical and engi- 
neering properties; chemical com- 
position; bend test requirements; 
welding practice; and other perti- 
nent information. Bethlehem Steel 
|Company, Room 1020, Bethlehem, 
Pa.* 

CIRCLE 417 ON INQUIRY CARD 


| CABLE TROUGH SYSTEM 
|The Cope cable trough system of 
steel or aluminum for the support of 
| electrical power cables, control cables 
and instrument tubing, is fully de- 
|seribed in 15 pages by means of 
charts, tables and engineering speci- 
fications. Cope Division, Rome Cable 
| Corp., Collegeville, Pa., 19426 
CIRCLE 418 ON INQUIRY CARD 


| AIR-CONDITIONING, HEATING 
ENCLOSURES 

|Individual, free standing, and wall- 
|to-wall enclosures for air-condition- 


ing and heating equipment are shown | 


in photographs and in vertical and 
| horizontal sections. 

The company's full line of en- 
closures, which come in all contem- 
porary metals and alloys, is described. 
Also included are their custom-built 


| cabinets. Enclosures by Consolidated, | 


|Inc. 19-10 Hazen St., Jackson 

| Heights ?0, Long Island, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 419 ON INQUIRY CARD 

| 

*Additional product information in 

| Sweet’s Architectural File 
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Not a New Issue 


This advertisement is not an offer to 
sell or a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer- 
ing is made only by the Prospectus. 


125,000 Shares 


The Tremco 


Manufacturing 


Company 


Common Stock 


($1 Par Value) 
Price $12.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from only such of the un- 
dersigned as may lawfully offer 
these Shares in this State. 


McDonald & Company 
Bache & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 
Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc. 
Prescott & Co. 
Curtiss, House & Co. 
Fahey, Clark & Co. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 
Will S. Halle & Co. 
Joseph, Mellen & Miller, Inc. 
Murch & Co., Inc. 

J. N. Russell & Co., Inc. 


April 14, 1964 
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‘Sperry-Rand Building, NC. m L 


A Stainless Steel door is beautiful, stro ng, corrosion- 
resistant, durable, easy to maintain, competitively priced. 


No other material combines all the characteristics of 

nickel stainless steel. Its outstanding strength permits the use 
of thin members where desired, as in these revolving doors. 
Stainless steel has a subtle sheen that stays attractive 

for the life of the building with occasional detergent and 
water cleaning. Under normal conditions, it won't corrode, pit, 
tarnish or deteriorate. And since it's solid right through, 
there's no coating to scratch or discolor. 


Why not specify the practical advantages and lifetime beauty 
of stainless steel for all your door and entrance designs. 

For helpful information and a list of door manufacturers, 
write for Inco's set of four “Architectural Guide Specifications 
for Stainless Steel Doors” covering revolving, swinging, 
sliding and rolling doors. 


Tt e International Nickel Company, Inc. cases. 
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Product Reports TRACK-TYPE DRAFTER LUMINOUS CEILING PANELS 
New design features incorporated Two new luminous ceiling panels, 

into Glideline’s Model 72 tracktype Flat White Mist and Clear Prismatic 

drafter include: a spring-powered are for use in the Armstrong Sus- 


continued from page 193 


TRAVERTINE VINYL counterbalance reel; an extruded alu- pended Ceiling System. Flat White 
Travertine Tapistron vinyl wall cov- minum lower-roller housing which Mist is a milk-white translucent pan- 
ering simulates travertine marble in ^ holds the vertical rail and vertical el of modified acrylic, ideal for resi- 
characteristic colors and embossed support rail in “true” position; and a dential use and for over-all luminous 
fissures, corresponding to the surface horizontal-rail lock which is conven- ceilings. Clear Prismatic is a heavy 


of unpolished travertine. United iently located for operation from a duty \-in.-thick panel featuring an 
States Plywood Corp.,777 Third Ave., sitting position. Glideline Corp., attractive waffle-like texture. It is 
New York, N.Y. Waynesboro, Pa. 

CIRCLE 302 ON INQUIRY CARD CIRCLE 303 ON INQUIRY CARD 


Z TALK-A-PHONE 
— House Intercom 


especially suitable for installations 


" where a minimum footage of lumi- 
TURA E nous area will be provided in the ceil- 
ing. Both of these panels are avail- 


TAA i = SF | able in the standard 24- by 48-in. or 


| 24- by 24-in. sizes. Armstrong’s origi- 


| nal ribbed luminous panel has been 
| discontinued. Armstrong Cork Com- 
| pany, Lancaster, Pa. 

| CIRCLE 304 ON INQUIRY CARD 


d > 1 : ABOVE-FLOOR BATHTUB 
Provides instant and direct 2-way conversation between A r bsthtshb No» Hd dex i 
any Apartment and Vestibule . . . Greater Performance A new bathtub allows the drain to be 
with these Exclusive Talk-A-Phone Features: kept above the floor when used in 
Ample Moms teers. Shouts and normal voice are | conjunction with the specially de- 
heard clearly without "boom". 2% i 3 rai 

: signed horizontal drain. 
Automatic Privacy—On all Apartment Units. : € i ae T ai fabam 
Volume Selector—Each Apartment selects own volume. Hee ran Eos he Er n - 
teamed with the Briggs Marquis 


Concealed yet easily accessible. 
Built-in Buzzer—Pleasant sound, in each Apartment Unit. wall outlet closet to keep the com- 
plete bathroom plumbing above the 


Contoured Push Button—Operates electric door opener. 
floor and eliminate sleeving or boxing 


Fanning Strip-Terminal Block for easy connection. 
Distinctively styled. Quality Engineered. Built to withstand continuous use. in on slab construction or in high- 
A rise construction. Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co., 6600 E. 15 Mile Rd., War- 
ren, Mich. 
CIRCLE £ 


TALK-A-PHONE . . . '*Has Everything. Does Everything.'' The accepted standard 
of quality and dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


05 ON INQUIRY CARD 
IN OFFICE AND INDUSTRY ... Talk-A-Phone fulfills 
virtually every Intercom need. Gives you instant and direct 


= two-way conversation between any two points. Saves | AER q 
thousands of man-hours, simplifies office routine. Dis- CONCEALED DOOR CLOSERS 
tinctively styled, ruggedly built to withstand continuous Completely concealed, center-pivoted 


day and night use. Pays for itself many times over. , PR 
IN OFFICE AND INDUSTRY door controls, known as No. 70 Dou- 
IN THE HOME . . . everyone in the family will enjoy the ble Acting and No. 71 Single Acting 
comfort, convenience and peace of mind this Talk-A- door closers, can be used in either 
Phone Home Intercom-Radio System provides. From any : 
room you can e Listen-in on baby, children or sick room wood or hollow metal doors without 
+ Answer outside doors without opening doors to stran- ieee yr external hinges o 
gers Talk to anyone—upstairs and downstairs, inside further need for external hinges or 
and out Enjoy radio in every room with the simple flick- pivots. Self-centering and hold-open 
IN THE HOME of-a-switch. Distinctively styled. Beautifully finished. AE en ees Pg ar "log- 
Easily installed. devices are integral parts of the clos 
ers. Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., James- 
town, N.Y. 


p a 
Send her ue. Catologe-. uc Dept. AR-6 CIRCLE 306 ON INQUIRY CARD 


TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois more products on page 248 


For more data, circle 116 on Inquiry Card 
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Race track heated and cooled by the same Arkla Gas Un 


Race fans at Freehold Raceway in New Jersey will now have 
more than the excitement of the sport to keep them warm on 
brisk autumn days. And in summer they'll enjoy cool comfort. 
An Arkla Gas Air Conditioning System was installed with an 
outside thermostat that compensates at once for changes in 
weather. This absorption system needs no boiler, no com- 
pressor, no lubrication. And because it runs on Gas, fuel 
costs are low and maintenance minimal. Put a dime on a 
winner. Call your local Gas Company or write Arkla Air 
Conditioning Company, General Sales Office, 812 Main Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC 


For cooling and heating...Gas is good business! 


VISIT THE SPECTACULAR FESTIVAL OF GAS PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-1965 


For more data, circle 122 on Inquiry Card 


More 
suspended roofs 


than ever before. 


^ 


, 


scs ANNY a 7! 
w ly 


Dulles Terminal, near Washington, D. C. 


Western Kentus 
Arena, Bowling Gree 


ERIC: 


State Fair Arena, Raleigh, N. C. Pan American Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
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A suspended-roof structure employs an interest- 
ing principle: "over wide areas the most eco- 
nomical steel span is a cable." (Utilizing normal 
allowable working stresses and a 10 per cent 
sag for a suspended cable, a 36-in. wide-flange 
beam can carry its own weight for about 220 ft, 
while a steel cable can carry its own weight for 
approximately 3.3 miles!) This is one reason 
why more and more architects and. engineers 
are designing cable-roof structures. 
Suspended roofs do the "impossible" 

The major advantage of the cable-roof principle 
is that it permits economical column-free con- 
struction over longer spans than are allowed by 
other structural methods. 

Suspended roofs reduce costs 

By lowering stresses on superstructure, support- 
ing elements, and foundation, suspended roofs 
permit the use of fewer and lighter materials. The 
chief reason is that steel strand for cable roofs 
is much lighter than the conventional-roof ele- 
ments it replaces. The decreased weight ob- 
viously reduces load. 


Villita Assembly Building, 
San Antonio, Texas 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


U.S. Designers started it all 

It all began in the early 1950's with the construc- 
tion of the State Fair Arena, Raleigh, N. C. Scores 
of suspended-root structures then started spring- 
ing up in Europe and Asia, as well as in other 
portions of this hemisphere. They seemed to be 
inspired by the Raleigh Arena...now con- 
sidered a classic. And in the U. S., each year has 
brought an increasing number of structures with 
cable-supported roofs either going up or on the 
drawing boards. 


We have design help for you 

Shown on these pages are a number of sus- 

pended-roof buildings for which Bethlehem 

supplied the steel cables and some of the engi- 

neering data. If you'd like information on cable- 

roof structures, just get in touch 

with us. For copies of our booklets EN 

on the subject, just mail the coupon. VW, 
Steel for 
Strength 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa, Export Sales: Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corporation 


Advertising Department, Room 1049A 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18016 


E] Please send me "Wire Rope for Structural Uses," No. 593. 
L1 Please send me "Specifications and Standards," No. 1902. 


Name 


Position 


Firm 
Street 
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Product Reports 


continued from page 244 


MERCURY LAMP BALLAST 

A new type of 100-watt mercury 
lamp ballast makes it possible to 
quickly and economically convert 
outdoor home fixtures from incan- 
descent to mercury lighting. The bal- 
last, which has an outside diameter 
of 215 in., can be mounted inside the 
supporting pipe of a standard post- 


These outdoor-indoor fabrics don't fade 


Guaranteed 5 years not to! 


This could be a color ad of our fabric as parabola, fence, 
chair covers, blinds and canopy. But there are 25 Sun- 
brella colors and patterns available, so we'd rather you 
used your imagination. Woven of 100% Acrilan* acrylic 
fiber, tests prove Sunbrella astounding. Plus colorfast- 
ness, it's mildew and rot proof. Retains its strength. 
Excellent porosity. Lightweight. Same color underneath as 
on top. Leave it up safely year 'round. Soft, non-glare 
finish. Increases efficiency of air-conditioning equipment 
up to 7595! Write for Sunbrella information and free 
new design idea booklet. Glen Raven Mills, Inc., Glen 
Raven, North Carolina. «n.r mor chemstrand 


top fixture, thus requiring a mini- 

mum of wire changes. Sylvania Elec- 

trie Products, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 
CIRCLE 307 ON INQUIRY CARD 


DIAL DOOR LOCK 

Dialoc, an innovation in door locks, 
is opened by dialing the correct se- 
quence of four numerals. It is re- 
locked from the outside by pressing 
the outside handle, or from the in- 
side by turning the inside handle 
counter-clockwise. The clear plastic 


For more data, circle 137 on Inquiry Card 
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hinged cover, which protects the ac- 
tuating dial from the weather, raises 

and holds at a fully open position. 
Dialoc incorporates a  dead-bolt 
feature that prevents forced entry 
through use of knife blades. In addi- 
tion, the combination of numerals 
can easily be changed whenever de- 
sired. The lock will fit any standard 
184- or 154-in. door. Dialoc Corpora- 
tion of America, 3120-46th Ave. 

North, St. Petersburg, Fla., 33714 
CIRCLE 308 ON INQUIRY CARD 


MODULAR SHOWER SYSTEM 
Wade's new modular shower system 
consists of three stainless steel, wall- 
mounted components: shower heads, 
soap dispensers and water control 
valves. Shower room layouts are flex- 
ible to accommodate small, interme- 
diate and large school needs. The 
tear-shaped shower head has a sin- 
gle orifice which provides a variety 
of sprays, from a steady stream of 
water to a fine mist, with discharge 
set at 30 degrees from vertical. Head 
uses 2.6 gal per minute at 50 lbs per 
sq in. static pressure. Wade, Inc., 
2021 N. 25th Ave. Franklin Park, 
m. 

CIRCLE 309 ON INQUIRY CARD 


VENTILATING TILE 

A new line of ventilating ceiling 
products known as Armstrong V-1 
Ventilating Lay-im Units has been 
designed for installations where it is 
necessary to have different air flow 
rates through a ceiling served by a 
common plenum. 

The new products are identical to 
Armstrong's standard  ventilating 
lay-in umits, except that they are 
manufactured with a higher air-flow 
resistance so that they deliver sig- 
nificantly less air to the conditioned 
space below. 

more products on page 254 


In this unusual bath, a single 5-foot-wide Marlite Mural covers the tub wall from corner to corner. 


Only Marlite paneling offers your clients 
such a wide choice of colors and patterns 


No matter how imaginative your client's decorating 
tastes may be, you'll find a beautiful Marlite color and 
pattern to please him. All are styled by Faber Birren, 
authority on color trends and preferences. 

With Marlite paneling, you can choose an authentic 
Trendwood® reproduction, a distinctive decorator pat- 
tern, a subtle solid color . . . or one of the new Marlite 
Murals. These new 5-foot-wide mural panels are crafted 
in gold on a white background. Nine designs in all, they 
were created by outstanding artists to add a dramatic 


new dimension to any room. 

And every Marlite panel has an exclusive soilproof 
plastic finish that resists heat, moisture, stains and 
dents. It goes up over old or new walls; never needs 
refinishing; stays like new for years with an occasional 
damp cloth wiping. 

For complete information on new Marlite Murals and 
other Marlite paneling, see your building materials 
dealer, consult Sweet's Files, or write Marlite Division 
of Masonite Corporation, Dept. 605, Dover, Ohio. 


Marlite 


plastic-finished paneling 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE® RESEARCH 


MARLITE BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 204 Permalume Place NW. Atlanta 18, Georgia * 18 Moulton Stn 
Dallas 7, Texas + 1657 Powell Street, Emeryville, California (Oakland) * 3050 Leonis Blvd.. Los Angeles 58. California * 39 


Park. Mlinots (Chicago) + 8908 Chancellor Row, 
2440 Siath Avenue So. Seattle 4, Washington 


Widsor Avenue, Mineola, L. 1. (New 
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PACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER AS A PURI 


Tomorrow, scientists may discover the cause of leukemia. 
But today we need your help. 


The American Cancer Society is devoting more rese: 
money to leukemia than to any other form of cancer. 
Many different possibiliti e being explored—viruses, 
anticancer drugs, early diagnosis, immunology, bone 
marrow transplantation. 

ogress is being made. Lives are prolonged by many 
months, sometimes by years, with drugs and other ther- 
apy. The course of leukemia has been slowed and even 


temporarily halted by chemicals and blood tran: 

And today there is hope. Many research scientists 
believe that the next major breakthrough may be against 
leukemia, But much more could and should be done— 
now. will take money—lots of mone’ 

Your dollars will help speed the day of victory. Please 
give generou Mail your check to CANCER, c/o 
your lo post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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How well can 
McQuay Seasonvents 

handle your 
;Heating-Ventilating 
requirements? 


-...THIS CATALOG 

IS THE BEST WAY 
TO 

FIND OUT! 


SEND FOR IT... and you'll 
receive what many contractors, engineers 
and architects say is the industry's most 
complete catalog on selection, sizing and 
information display. The Seasonvent catalog 
covers McQuay's five basic models in 65 sizes 
from 720 to 57,150 cfm for ceiling, floor or wall 
, application. Steam, hot water, high temperature hot water 
d and electric coils are all readily available. The Type HZ 
Multi-Zone Seasonvent, shown here, for example, has been 
specifically designed to meet today's demand for individual 
zone control from a central station heating and ventilating unit. 
Available in 11 sizes for horizontal floor or ceiling 
mounting—1,710 to 57,150 cfm. Full line of 

accessories are offered. Your McQuay representative 

has a Seasonvent catalog /345 for you and a strong desire 
to be of service to you. Or, write directly to: McQuay, Inc., 
1600 Broadway N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413. 


Hz 
wv SEASONVENT 


M: 
MEANS (QUALITY 


HEATING * VENTILATING s 1600 Broadway N.E. 
AIR CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 


LOOK TO THE LEADER 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AT FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA èe GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI e VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
For more dato, circle 142 on Inquiry Card 
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Product Reports 


continued from page 248 


Because of the higher plenum pres- 
sures resulting from the use of V-1 
Panels, the new products are used for 
installations where there is insuffi- 
cient plenum clearance to accommo- 
date standard  ventilating ceiling 
produets. 

V-1 Panels are available in 2- by 
2-ft and 2- by 4-ft Fire Guard and 


Minaboard lay-in units. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
CIRCLE 310 ON INQUIRY CARD 


COMMERCIAL 

FIBERGLASS DOOR 

Translucent fiber glass upward-act- 
ing doors for industrial commercial 
buildings have been designed for 
openings up to 24 ft wide and 16 ft 
high. The Overhead Door fiber glass 
and aluminum sectional doors create 
a wall of light and at the same time 


meets all 
your needs 


for 


» WEATHER STRIPPING 
* SOUND-PROOFING 
* LIGHT-PROOFING 


Write for ZERO'S 
new catalog today. 
Contains full size de- 
tails, 168 drawings of 
weatherstripping and 
related products, for 
* doors 

* sliding doors 

* saddles 

* windows 

* expansion joints 


Architects agree, 
weatherstripping can 
be the most signifi- 
cant detail of a 
structure's success. 
For 4 decades ZERO 


has been creating 
— 1 at at, and manufacturing 
E 5 (ut vy to meet changing 
^ needs. 
| 2:67 Rubber Cork 2-84 mee 


NOTE: Nuts and Bolts by Zaro, 


Wall and Ceiling Joint 


Expansion Joint Covers 


Extruded 
-< 
Aluminum 


ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., ING. 


415 Concord Avenue, Bronx 55, New York * (212) LUdlow 5-3230 


For more data, circle 143 on Inquiry Card 
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provide security. 

Weighing one-third as much as a 
wood door, the new translucent door 
is constructed of ribbed fiber glass 
panels in three colors and framed 
with specially designed extruded 
aluminum rails and end stiles. Over- 
head Door Corp., Hartford City, Ind. 

CIRCLE 311 ON INQUIRY CARD 


UNDERGROUND TRANSFORMER 
The first distribution transformer in 
the electrical industry designed for 
completely underground installation 
in residential neighborhoods has 
been introduced by G.E. Previously, 
transformers available for residen- 
tial use have been installed on con- 
crete pads above ground, encased in 
the base of light poles or mounted 
overhead on utility poles. 


The new residential Subway trans- 
former is easily accessible for line 
servicing via a vault grating. The 
entire surface of the unit is covered 
with a tough epoxy-based finish. The 
transformer is offered in ratings 
from 25 through 75 kva, 15 kv class 
and below, 240/120 volt secondary 
(grounded neutral), either with oi 
without taps. General Electric, Sche 
nectady 5, N.Y. 

CIRCLE 312 ON INQUIRY CARI 


WHITEPRINTER-DEVELOPER 
A combination whiteprinter and de 
veloper gives dry diazo copies o: 
sheets up to 42 in. wide. The exclusivt 
Diazolux lamp is longer, has a large 
diameter and higher output than oth 
er lamps, resulting in increased print 
ing speed with one lamp simplicity 
the company reports. Designed to bi 
hung on the wall or used on a table 
the unit measures 60 by 1294 in. Ro 
tolite Sales Corp., Stirling, NJ. 
CIRCLE 313 ON INQUIRY CAR 
more products on page 25. 


THIS BOOK 
HAS SAVED 
COUNTLESS 
HOURS 


of Costly Designers” Time... 


Behind this *36-page manual from the Steel 
Joist Institute is more than 30 years of re- 
search, testing, design, application and 
standardization of open web steel joists, 


From 36,000 psi J and LA (longspan) series 
to new 50,000 psi high strength H and LH 
(longspan) series...the designer will find 
everything he needs for fast, accurate speci- 
fication of open web steel joists for every 
category of today's building needs. 

Steel joists are better and more versatile than 
ever, thanks to the standardization leadership 
of the Steel Joist Institute. This handy refer- 
ence manual shows you how to use these ver- 
satile structural members to best advantage. 


Send for your free copy today. 


*Load and Spacing Tables may also be 
obtained by writing to the Institute. 


Steel 


STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 


DuPont Circle Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Everything in sight is 


e. < 


Herman Nelson classroom unit ventilator 


O TALK about quality is one thing; to dem- 
onstrate it is another. Herman Nelson not only 
warrants all unit ventilator parts for five full years 
but also the labor involved in repair! 
It's a real, bona fide, nationally published, five- 
year warranty. In 162 simple words it provides you 
with the full protection your school should have. 
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After all, the bricks in your new school are real. 
The mortar is real. The unit ventilator equipment 
is real. The money that pays for it all is real. Doesn't 
it make good sense to protect that equipment with 
a real warranty? 

Read the Herman Nelson warranty 

Write for a copy of the Herman Nelson warranty 


warranted for five years 


warranty covers both parts and labor 


(clearly marked “specimen only”). Compare its sim- 
ple provisions with all the vague assurances you've 
ever heard. 

Write School Products Department, American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., 215 Central Avenue, Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. Herman Nelson 
Do it now, while you're thinking of it. SCHOOL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


For more data, circle 145 on Inquiry Card 
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Westinghouse 
Wall Line Water Coolers.., 
fit your plans 


(and take 26% less space at that) 


Compact design projects only 12" from wall . . . 
takes 26% less space. No exposed plumbing or 
dirt-catching space behind cooler, Easier and less 
expensive to install, too, because slip fitting elim- 
inates pipe threading and soldering. Available in 
6-to 20-gallon capacities plus "on-the-wall" models 
in 8-, 11-, and 15-gallon capacities, Full 5-year war- 
ranty on all functional parts as well as refrigeration 
system. Check the Yellow Pages for your local dis- 
tributor or send in the coupon below. 


You can be 
sure if it's 
Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Water Cooler Department 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me details on Westinghouse Water 
Coolers, 


Company. 
NEN ITI 


State, 


Zone. 


— 
| 

l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

] Name 
l 

l 

| 

l 

L 
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COMBINATION DRAFTING 
TABLE AND PRINT FILE 
Planfile drafting table, a new com- 
bination drafting table and vertical 
print file, holds the equivalent of 16 


flat file drawers yet the 
same amount of floor as a 
standard drafting table. The all-steel 
unit stands 35% in. high, 43 in. wide 
and 31 in. deep. The top, adjustable 
to any position from horizontal to 
vertical, is a 43- by 3l-in. drafting 
board. On the right hand side is a 
convenience drawer for instruments, 
pencils, etc. Art Metal, Inc., James- 
town, N.Y. 

CIRCLE 314 ON INQUIRY CARD 


occupies 
space 


CAST STONE LAMPS 

Four sculptured lamp designs of cast 
stone give evenly diffused, indirect 
light. 

The Asteroid (shown) is an ad- 
justable lamp for low table or floor. 
The two inner shells rotate freely 
around a vertical axis, allowing 
changes in direction and amount of 
light desired. The height of the unit 


is 14 in. and its maximum diameter 
is 1614 in. The base is of oiled wal- 
nut, teak or polished aluminum. 
Sculptural Lighting Inc., i 
sade Ave., Riverdale, N.Y., 10463 
CIRCLE 315 ON INQUIRY CARD 


more products on page 262 
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NEW! 
MOLDED PLASTIC 


COMBINATION PLATE 


BY BROOKLINE 


1. Displays room number 
2. Identifies the occupants 
3. Holds mail or messages 


A distinctive and attractive 
combination plate in beau- 
tiful white, high 
molded plastic. 
Available in any number of 


impact, 
colorfast 
slots. Engraved numbers 
may be had in red, blue, yel- 
low or green fill. Stainless 
steel Excellent 
identification on doors in 
schools, clin- 
apartment buildings, 
nursing homes, public 
buildings. Another excel- 
lent product of Brookline 
research. 


hardware. 


dormitories, 


ics, 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'S G6 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


6800 S. CHICAGO AVE. - CHICAGO, ILL. 60637 
FINE CUSTOM BUILDERS’ HARDWARE SINCE 1930 


For more date, circle 147 on Inquiry Card 


Why moving walkways E... 


er conveyer. ; kha ; 
power sidewalk...passe"8 3 “Moving walkway...moving sidewalk...the basic 


idea of a Turnbull Elevator Pedesta-Ride is to move people (large numbers of people) 
and their luggage or their shopping carts from one place 


AK. to another, either 
between floors or on the level. Pedesta-Ride's moving . 


surface is a real 
There's no risk 
continuous 
xceptionally 


"magic carpet" —free from sway, sag or weave. 
of linkage breakdown because its heart isa | 
band of cold rolled, tempered carbon steel of f 


as $ Ái AE oam high tensile strength 
Z s 1 and stability. This forms 
= a ME thecorefora specially 
designed rubber `~ covering 


A that gives a safe, se 93: 2 28 mi DERE comfort- 
able platform under all conditions. Turnbull Elevator Pedesta-Ride is the 
ultimate in continuous transportation — regardless of traffic peaks — for shopping 
centres, parking facilities, exhibitions, transportation terminals and countless other 


uses. Why moving walkways? — Because they're safe, 
economical and efficient. Because they've become an 
accepted mode of transportation the world over: in 
Canada, = Japan, Australia, Italy, Sweden. And 
there's a — | ""Pedesta-Ride in the New York City 


Building at this year's World's Fair. In fact, 
whenever you want to move people from 
one placeto another, investigate the advantage 
of Pedesta-Ride. For information write to... 


Passenger Elevators 
Parking Garage Elevators 
Dumbwaiters 

Freight Elevators 
Moving Walkways 

Power Scaffolds 


Executive Offices: 311 W. 43rd Stroot, New York 36, N. Y./Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif, Canada: Head Office Toronto/Branches in Principal Cities 


For more data, circle 148 on Inquiry Card 
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The owners of Frisch's Restaurant, 
Cincinnati, wanted a striking structure, 
a square open floor plan, and 

moderate cost. These requirements 
were fully satisfied with an economical 
thin-shell hyperbolic paraboloid roof 
of steel deck. Here's how it was done: 
two layers of steel deck were placed 

at right angles to each other and 
welded together to form a hyperbolic 
paraboloid quadrant. The roof 
structure consists of four quadrants, 
each 33'6" square having a common 
column in the center and four corner 
buttresses. Each paraboloid has 

a tapered overhang with a maximum 
cantilever of 9'6" at the peaks. 

C The design load analysis considered 
the basic square quadrant acting alone 
and computed the overhang as a simple 
beam between the edge beam and the 
fascia beam. The dead load was 22 psf 
and the live load 25 psf. Design of 
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United States Steel 


STEEL ROOF DECK FORMS HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOID 


the decking followed the AISI Manual 
on Design of Light Gage Formed 
Steel. The cost of the completed 
roof structure, deck, insulation and 
built-up marble chip roofing was 
slightly over $3 per square foot. 
Similar structures in steel have since 
been built for about $2 per square foot. 
O For more information on the USS 
Family of Steels for design, write 
United States Steel, Room 7285, 
525 William Penn Place, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

USS is a registered trademark. 


PHOTO: Frisch's Restaurant, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Architects: Woodie Garber & Associates, 
Cincinnati, Ohio [] Structural Engineers: Hanley 
and Young (now Truman P. Young & Associates), 
Cincinnati, Ohio [] General Contractor: William 
Guentter & Son, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio C) Roof 
Deck Contractor: Imbus Roofing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio [] Structural Steel Fabricator: 
George Rehm Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
C] Roof Deck: H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For more data, circle 149 on Inquiry Cord 


Weld pattern for 
decking. 18 gage 
lower layer, 20 

gage upper layer 

of 115" steel decking, 
plug welded at 

each intersection. 


A 


Edge members and ridge members 
were made of channels and plates 
to form box sections. The decking 
was connected at the beams by 
welding to pipe sections and angles 
which formed easy-to-weld seats, 


i 


— 


Such a trim, beautiful 
drapery treatment with sleek. 

slim Silent Gliss frack...so 
wonderfully easy fo insfall...so 

unmistakably different... 


Such a marvelous new look for window treatments! Straight, erect 
drapery headings that won't tip forward . . . compact stacking with 
between-pleat spacings folded back to save space. 


Such a never-before kind of track, this Silent Gliss . . . compact, dis- 
creetly elegant . . . extruded aluminum with the finest, most foolproof 
cording and traverse performance the world has ever known! 


Installation? Our No. SG-1030, shown here, goes up in a breeze with 
standard fasteners, standard tools . .. with the pre-punched mounting 
ilenge invisible :» normal use. Range of styles? Silent Gliss offers 14 to 
choose from, for recessed and surface mounted installation, cord or 
hand traversing, wall mounted and specialty applications. For details, 
write for persona! illustrated catalog copy today. Address Dept. AR-6; 


SILENT GLISS, INC. 


Distributing Companies 
Angevine Co. Drapery Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Freeport, Illinois Monrovia, California 


Three of the Newell Companies — Qualily Drapery Hardware Since 1903 


For more data, circle 150 on Inquiry Card 


ANSWER TO A 


PROBLEM 


Specification Guide 


ARCHITECTS 
D 


ALL NEW! This Specification Guide will help 
architects and engineers achieve long life and low 
maintenance costs in structures they design. The 
handy Selector Chart recommends the proper 
Rust-Oleum Coating Systems to protect steel, 
concrete and masonry surfaces from dampness, 
coastal atmospheres, submersion, chemical fumes, 
spillage, abrasion and heat. Rust-Oleum is avail- 
able from Rust-Oleum Distributors everywhere. 
Get your copies of the new Rust-Oleum SPECIFICA- 
TION GUIDE for Architects and Engineers today! 


There is only 
One Rust-Oleum. 
Distinctive as 
your own 
fingerprint. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


STOPS 


Rust-Oleum Long Life 

helps you achieve 

the lowest cost per 

Square foot per year 
of protection! 


CLIP COUPON TO LETTERHEAD 
FOR FREE MAINTENANCE GUIDE 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2466 Oakton St., Evanston, IIl. 


Gentlemen: At no cost or obli 


gation, please send me. 

copies of the Rust-Oleum 
"Specification Guide for 
Architects and Engineers," 


and —— copies of the 
Rust-Oleum “Long Life Facts” 
f & booklet. 
rm 


Plants in Evanston, II., U.S.A, and in Haarlem, Holland 


For more dota, circle 151 on Inquiry Card 
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Product Reports 
continued from page 258 


AUTOMATED CRANE CONTROL 
STORAGE SYSTEM 

Automated Crane Control Storage 
System is a warehousing system for 
handling unitized loads. The system 
consists of two rows of storage racks 
with a traveling stacker operating in 
the aisle between. An advanced con- 
trol concept, employing solid-state 
components, permits simultaneous 
horizontal and vertical movement on 
the carriage and stacker. The unit is 


programmed by an operator at the 
end of the aisle. 


YA, 


Loads may be stacked up to 45 ft 
high, and aisles may be kept as nar- 
row as the width of the load plus 4 
in. led ACCESS, the system em- 
ploys magnetic sensing for accurate 
load positioning. The load is carried 
on cantilevered forks which operate 
in relation to the racks rather than 
on them. As a result of these two fea- 
tures, there is no contact between the 
stacker and the racks. Hartman En- 
gineering, Division of Hartman Met- 
al Fabricators, Inc., Waterloo, N.Y., 
13165 


CIRCLE 316 ON INQUIRY CARD 
FLUORESCENT AIR-HANDLING 
TROFFER 
A new line of flange and lay-in style 
fluorescent air-handling troffers are 
available in all standard sizes. Usa- 
ble in both individual and continuous 
row installations, they are designed 
to operate in conjunction with 
Lighting Products’ Titus air diffus- 
ers. The troffers offer light-tight con- 
struction. Lighting Products Inc., 
Highland Park, IU., 60036 
CIRCLE 317 ON INQUIRY CARD 
more products on page 268 


B&G Hydro-Fia PRIMARY-SECONDARY PUMPING 


GIVES EACH TENANT 
COMPLETE CONTROL 
OF TEMPERATURE 


THE BUILDING: Crystal Tower, San Francisco, Cal, 


OWNER: Crystal Cour! Apartments, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS: Schram & White, ALA, 
i San Francisco, Cal. 
ENGINEER: D. Coddington, San Francisco, Cal. 
f BUILDER: Peter Kiewit & Sons Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CONTRACTOR: Mitchell Plumbing & Heating, 
San Francisco, Cal, 


‘ 
B&G products used in the hot water heating 
system in this modern apartment building 
f include— 


E 


1 Universal Pump 
for primary main 


B4 Booster 
Pumps for 
secondary circuits 


£n 


1 Series 1522 Pump and 
3 all-bronze Boosters 
for domestic hot water 


1 Series 1531 Pump 
for pressure boosting 


In this apartment building, the problem of providing comfort for all tenants 
is solved with a B&G Hydro-Flo Primary-Secondary pumping system. This 
method of zone control, as developed by B&G engineers, is proving the ideal 


way to provide automatic, balanced temperature control in multi-unit buildings. In the 
Crystal Tower, each apartment is on a separate zone, with its temperature individually 
controlled by a B&G circulating pump. 

Zoning with pumps offers many exclusive advantages. Pumps do not require complex 
adjustments and assure positive control of circulation in secondary zones, even with high 
head pumps in the primary circuit. By designing the system with higher temperature 
drops, a substantial reduction in pump sizes and power requirements can be made. 


For Primary-Secondary Pumping Design Data, write ITT Bell & Gossett Inc., Morton 
Grove, Illinois, Dept. IB-32. 


84 Flo-Control 
Valves 


324 Monoflo 
Fittings 


ITT BELL & GOSSETT INC, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


For more data, circle 152 on Inquiry Card 
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NOW: 
architectural panels surfaced 
with Du Pont TEDLAR’ 


A finish of TEDLAR* PVF film was 
specified for these architectural build- 
ing panels. Typical of the increasing 
number of building products available 
with TEDLAR, these **Shadowall"? 
panels by Elwin G. Smith Co. offer the 
architect flexibility in design and 
practical application. They look good, 
go up fast, cost relatively little and 
combine inner and outer walls and 
insulation in each modular unit. 


More and more architects are specify- 
ing TEDLAR on siding and roofing. 

This film finish is available on standard 
building products as well as on building 
panels and accent panels produced 

by custom fabricators to the architect’s 
original design. 

Find out more about TEDLAR. Write 

Du Pont Film Dept., Box 602-A, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 


Channellock Inc., Meadville, Pa. 
Architects-Engineers: 

Lauren & Lenn Reagle, Meadville, Pa. 
General Contractor: 

Associated Contractors of Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. 
fElwin G. Smith Co. registered trademark. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


YOU 


add-ons for your needs are factory assembled into packaged GAS HEAT SYSTEMS FOR YOL 


THERMOCORE 


L ADD TO THE BACK eag ADD TO THE FRON 


di 3€ D » 


f 
f 


BEEN | 
$ 2i e" 
ED E — p l 


outside unit 


d 
N 
EN 


THERMOCORE is REZNOR'S new master heating core for all gas heating systems... 
ducted, non-ducted and combinations. Simplifies designing, specifying, ordering and | 
installing. Write today for latest THERMOCORE Catalog. Dept. AR-10-4 MERCE 


For more dato, circle 153 on Inquiry Card 


We could 
tell you how great 
our new 
drawing pencil is 
but you won't 
believe us 
until you try it. 


So try it. 


I 


BLU-RAY WHITEPRI 


Want to talk cents? Then make your whitep 
cost of 7 cent or less per sq. ft., the diazo wi 
copy-making method! Blu-Rays copy anyth 
lucent originals. * Want to talk performanc 
of whiteprinters? These diazo compacts gi 
quality and prices start at less than $200.0( 
variety. Blu-Ray has a portable copier for 
pocketbook: Whiteprinters, 3 models, print w 
or 42"; Developers, same 3 sizes; Combinatic 
Developer (biggest seller in the field), semi-« 
machine both exposes and develops, 14" or 42’ 
features? Multiple fluorescent lamps give m 
than single lamp compacts, no down-time due 
instant starting, no warm-up; easy to operate 
biggest developing area; thousands sold; U/L, 
* So put your translucent drawing and dia; 
Blu-Ray and get quick copies in seconds fo 
saving time and up to 80% of your blue ] 
coupon or write today ! 


VENUS Pen & Pencil Corporation 
50 W. 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I'll try it. 

Send me the new Venus Drawing 
Pencil Sampler Kit free so | can make my 
own drawing board test. 


| To: Reproduction Engineerin 
= 
BLU-RAY | 50 Westbrook Road, Esse 


Te | C Rush Brochure 0 Fr 


l 
l 
| 
I 
l 
I 
Name — — - 
l 
l 
I 
| 


School Name BLUE PRINTERS — | Name 
Address EVERYWHERE | Company — ————— 
ai aaa 
Cit Stati 
E 3m AR-6 o9. = 
For more data, circle 157 on Inquiry Card For more data, circle 176 on Inquiry C 
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LAMSON 


... automaticaly 


Something for architects to re- 
member when next designing new 
structures or up-dating old ones. 

AUTOMATIC AIRTUBES can de- 
liver enormous quantities of mail 
and other paper... quickly and 
continuously . . . to any number 
of locations. 

Yet...an AUTOMATIC SYSTEM 
requires a minimum number of 
transmission tubes (2 will serv- 
ice 10 stations) and the AUTO- 
MATIC MONITOR eliminates all 
manual transfer, speeding serv- 
ice and providing 'round the 
clock operation if need be. 

Check LAMSON before specify- 
ing any other method. Send for 
the new AIRTUBE catalog. Just 
clip this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail to 102 Lam- 
Son Street, Syracuse, New York. 


V 


For more data, circle 155 on Inquiry Card 
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RESIDENTIAL 
HEATING-COOLING UNIT 

A self-contained central heating and 
cooling system is reported to take up 
one-half the floor space required by 
conventional units of the same ca- 
pacity. The new Delco 365 Condi- 
tionair provides 80,000 Btu per hour 
of input heating capacity, and 23,000 
Btu per hour of cooling capacity. 
The vertically mounted unit meas- 
ures 80 in. high, 13 in. deep and 30 
in. wide, and fits into less than 234 
sq ft of floor space. 


The American Gas Association has 
approved the model for zero 
clearance at the side and top when 
it is used with a horizontal flue. This 
means the unit can be installed in an 
outside wall, flush to the wall, or in a 


closet or alcove. If installed inside a | 
wall, a louver or grill is mounted in | 


the wall. Depending on the applica- 
tion, the cold air return can be 
ducted or non-ducted; supply air can 
be taken from the top or front of the 
unit. Delco Appliance, Division of 


General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, | 


N.Y. 
CIRCLE 318 ON INQUIRY CARD 


SNOW MELTING SYSTEM 

A new snow detector and automatic 
control for electric snow melting sys- 
tems contains two sensing devices: a 
thermostat to sense temperature as 
it approaches freezing, and an am- 
bient-compensated bimetal “bridge” 
sensitive to moisture. 

The Sno-Melter automatic switch 
may be connected to any new or pre- 
viously installed system. Easy-Heat, 
Wire Kraft Division, Dept. 450, Lake- 
ville, Ind. 

CIRCLE 319 ON INQUIRY CARD 
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wall | 


LAMSON 


EE yet... 
| FX deliver twice 
= x the volume! 


| New LAMSON SELECTIVE VERTI- 
CALS are slimmer and faster 
than ever. Improved design 
has reduced outside measure- 
ments and increased trayload 
service per floor from 8 to 16 
per minute. 

An integral linkage in the 
endless chain lift energizes 
each loading and unloading 
| mechanism. This dependable, 
fool-proof action permits the 
easy integration of horizontal 
conveyors that extend the SE- 
LECTIVE VERTICAL SYSTEM to 
include automatic, inter-floor, 
station to station delivery of 
paper and small packages. 

Check LAMSON before speci- 
fying paper flow systems for 
any new building. Just clip this 
advertisement to your letter- 
head and mail to 102 Lamson 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For more data, circle 156 on Inquiry Card 


FREE? Im 


B erm voue mace cou 
^^ M OE OU. PERCRASE 


tting circles for columns is simple in this bank renovation where 
vers are used in ashlar design 


ind individuality is empha 
ge 2'/2 x 5 foot panels 


For more data, circle 158 on Inquiry Card 


5308 NORTH ELSTON AVENUE - 


© LIGHTING 


DESIGNS 
UNLIMITED 


custom craft 
to your exact 
specifications 


bash din de^ ^ — 7 
^ a n n. -— 
aime . — o 


Unusual flexibility Attained through 
American's broad selection of louvers 


Creative lighting design can be fully realized 
with American Louver Company's broad array 
of plastic egg-crate louvers. Five different over- 
all dimensions are available. All can be cut to 
any size — either in our plant or on the job site. 
Different cell sizes and light shielding angles 
assure the proper brightness control for all 
applications. 


Unlimited versatility for renovation and new 
construction. Ideal for luminous ceilings, fluores- 
cent fixtures, perimeter lighting and luminous 
modules. 


Durable, efficient, economical and attractive, 
American Louvers are the continuing choice of 
lighting designers for unlimited versatility, free- 
dom of expression and excellent lighting. 


WRITE FOR EIGHT PAGE COLORED CATALOG 


15 TIDEMARE. TORONTO (REXDALE) ONTARIO. CANADA 


"m Ei louver com EUI 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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Fire-Chex: 
"325 Shingles 


U/L CLASS "A" 


The unique Asbestos-Plastic Shingle! 
First to be rated Class "A" for fire 
safety by Underwriters' Laboratories. 
With Sta-Seal Tabs (special pressure- 
sensitive adhesive) for immediate 
wind and storm protection on 2" 
slopes and greater. 12 " x 36 " two-tab 
strip shingles, 325 lbs. per square. 
Wide choice of solid colors and 
"Shadow Blends," including heat- 
reflecting Moonstone and Velvet Black. 


Fire-Chex: 
Roll Cap Sheet 


U/L CLASS “A” 


The key to the all-granular roof! For 
slopes up’to 3”, applied over 2-ply 
Fiberock with hot asphalt or Adhesive 
4378 on non-combustible decks. Made 
with asbestos, glass, Fire-Chex Mastic, 
ceramic granules, mica. 96 Ib., 36 "x38 " 
rolls (114 sq. ft.), white and black with 
4" selvage. The ideal low-slope team- 
mate for Fire- Chex '325 Asbestos- 
Plastic Class "A" Shingles on the 
steeper-pitched roof areas. 


FOR NEW BUILT-UP ROOFING MANUAL, WRITE DEPT. A-664, THE PHILI 
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Carey-Tred The 


Roof Walkway Complete 
& Protection 


Course 


No matter how new, no matter how 
fine, no built-up roof can be considered 
truly complete without Carey-Tred! 
A protective foot traffic walkway for 
watchmen and servicemen around 
equipment, monitors, signs, etc. 
A heat and pressure-bonded core of 
asphalt, plasticizers and inert fillers 
between saturated and coated felts, 
topped with gray ceramic granules. 
Apply with bitumen or adhesive #378. 


.... from the wide line of 
PHILI 


building products 


Write for our new Built-Up ERF a 
Roofing Manual, the basic 
reference on the subject. 
Application specifications 
and details for 10, 15 and 
20-year roofs, Fire-Chex 
'825 Shingles, Fire-Chex 
Roll and new Carey-Tred. 


Redes tenes, a NUTS) ELT RS Wd Se ron built-up roofing 


ZAREY MFG. COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 


For more data, circle 159 on Inquiry Card 
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How to use new 
structural 


techniques 
in architectural 


Here is complete coverage of up-to-date structural 
thin shells, space structures, rectilinear 
uspension. structures, and component sys- 

now in use and likely to be used for 
ny years to come, What these new structural 


You will see how prestressing composite con- 
struction, and suspension structures provide longer 
spans and freedom from columm interference, and 
how off-site construction offers greater economy. 


Included are discussions on designing structures 
to provide more space for the location of mechanical 
services . . . the trend toward greater efficiency in 
structural performance . .. and how unique struc- 
tural systems have served as principal visual ele- 
ments of important buildings. 


Just Published 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING — 
NEW STRUCTURES 


Edited by 
R. E. FISCHER 


Senior Editor, Archi- 
tectural Rec 


230 pages, 8V2 x 115, 
675 illus., $10.00 


Partial Contents 


1. Space Structures 
Space structures in steel, 
Aluminum panels pleated 
for strength. The new look 
of lamella roofs. 
2. Thin Shells 
Understanding the hyper- 
bolie paraboloid. Folded 
pistes roof new hangers. 
in shells cut from a 
torus. New ways to build 
n shell... Ces 
3. Rectilinear Frames 
Prestress concrete. Pre- 
cast framing grows taller. 
Partitions function — as 
columns . . . and more. 
4. Suspension Structures 
Prestressing prevents flut- 
ter of cable roof. 
5. Component Systems 
Factory-builtplywoodcom- 
jonen! Suppost method 
lor stressed-skin panels 
.- . and more. 
6. Design, Philosophy, 
'heory 
A change ahead for struc- 
tural design. A new look 
at fat plate construction 
. «and more, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company Dept. ARR-6 
327 W. dist St., New York, N. Y. 10036 

Send moe Fischer's ARCHITECTURAL ENGIN 
EERING—NEW STRUCTURES for 10 day: 

examination on approval, In 10 days T will remit 
$10.00 plus few cents for delivery costs, Otherwise 
I will return the book postpaid. (If you ren 

with coupon, plus local Lax, we pay delivery costs: 

full refund and return privilege.) 


CNY Leere 


Company .. 
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ASPEN 
CONFERENCE 
NAMES SPEAKERS 


The 1964 International Design Con- 
ference in Aspen, Colorado, will draw 
upon the talents of designers, archi- 
tects and critics to discuss the sub- 
ject of “Design '64: Directions and 
Dilemmas." Chairman of the pro- 
gram, to be held June 21-27, is archi- 
tect Eliot Noyes. 

Among the speakers are: Philip 
Johnson, architect; Ivan Chermayeff, 
graphic designer; Dr. Reyner Ban- 
ham of Architectural Review, Lon- 
don; Seymour Silverman, industrial 
designer, from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation; and André Fran- 
cois, graphics designer and cartoon- 
ist. 

Other speaker-panelists include: 
Allen Hurlburt, art director, Look; 
Paul Rudolph, architect; Jay Doblin, 
Chairman of Design, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology; Joseph Passon- 
neau, Dean of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, St. 
Louis; Robin Boyd, Australian arch- 
itect; William Bernbach of Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Inc.; Dexter Mas- 
ters, consulting editor, Consumer Re- 
ports; and Ralph Caplan, author and 
former editor of Industrial Design. 


CRAFTSMEN 
LAUNCH 
WORLD CONGRESS 


The American Craftsmen's Council 
is sponsoring the First World Con- 
gress of Craftsmen, June 8-19, at 
Columbia University, New York. A 
formidable group of speakers, drawn 
from all areas of the world and from 
all branches of craft design, will 
gather to discuss the role of the 
handcraftsman in an “industrialized 
international society.” 

The first five days will be devoted 
to the topic, “Tradition and Prog- 
ress.” From June 15-19 the subject 
of “Vistas of the Future” will be dis- 
cussed by a number of speakers in- 
cluding: Jane Jacobs, author; Louis 
I. Kahn, architect; Paolo Soleri, ar- 
chitect; and Roberto Burle-Marx, 
landscape architect. Speaker at the 
final session will be August Heck- 
scher, Director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


Silicone Construction Sealant is 
stocked by these distributors 


CALIFORNIA 
VERTEX, INC 
4206 Charter Street, Los Angeles 58 


COLORADO 
STYRO PRODUCTS, INC. 
13373 West 24th Place, Golden 


FLORIDA 
ROWELL-VAN ATTA, INC. 
273 East Oakland Pork Boulevard 
Ft. Lauderdale 


GEORGIA 
BADHAM SALES COMPANY, INC. 
1145 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS. 
EHLCO WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 
3415 West Howard Street, Skokie 


IOWA 
STETSON BUILDING PRODUCTS 
2127 Grant Street, Bettendorf 
Southwest 6th & Murphy, Des Moines 


KANSAS 

STYRO PRODUCTS, INC. 

1401 Fairfax Trafficway, Kansas City 
MARYLAND 

R, T. GUMPERT COMPANY 

5615 York Road, Baltimore 12 

5708-8 Frederick Avenue, Rockville 


MASSACHUSETTS 

REFRACTORIES & BUILDING SPECIALTIES, INC. 

767 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 
MICHIGAN 

HOLMES ASSOCIATES, INC. 

1221 East Nine Mile Road, Ferndale 20 
MINNESOTA 

FDWARDS SALES CORPORATION 

2916 Girard Avenue South, Minneapolis 8 
MISSOURI 

STYRO PRODUCTS, INC. 

1590 Page Industrial Boulevard, St. Louis 32 
NEBRASKA 

STETSON BUILDING PRODUCTS 

City National Bank Building, Omaha 
NEW YORK 

CHEMICAL BUILDING SUPPLY, INC, 

250 West 57th Street, New York City 

CONSTRUCTION PLASTICS CORPORATION 

Box 73 Eastwood Station 

4016 Now Court Avenue, Syracuse 
OHIO 

THE R. L. WURZ COMPANY 

13320 Enterprise Avenue, Cleveland 35 

955 Proprietors Road, Box 209, Worthington 

DURBROW OTTE ASSOCIATES, INC, 

1426 Clay St., Cincinnati 10 
PENNSYLVANIA 

TOM BROWN, INC. 

Library Road & Killarney Drive 

Box 10313, Pittsburgh 

G. & W. H. CORSON, INC. 

Joshua Rood & Stenton Avenue 

Plymouth Meeting 
TENNESSEE 

STYRO PRODUCTS, INC. 

471 Tennessee Street, Memphis 3 
TEXAS 

THE EMERSON! COMPANY, Box 10814, Dallos 

THE EMERSON COMPANY, Box 55218, Houston 
WASHINGTON 

WILEY-BAYLEY INC. 

3310 Meridian North, Seattle 3 
WISCONSIN 

S & S SALES CORPORATION 

404 North Second Street, Milwaukee 3 


GENERAL Q ELECTRIC 
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e SILICONE CONSTRUCTION SEALANT 


proved most resistant of all sealants to weather, 
fime and joint movement 


ORGANIC 


RESISTS AGING Bec: cause it is a TOES G-E 
sone Construction lant is resilient and 
uterproof, And because it is a silicone rub- 
ber, it is virtually unaffected by organic rub- 
one. In accelerated aging 
one rubber is unaffected by ozone, in 


COMPRESSION-EXTENSION CYCLE This is a 
major cause of sealant failure. Because other 
elastomeric sealants t: set during com- 
pression (see above), they put a severe strain 
on the bond during extension. Silicone sealant, 
with almost 100% recovery after compression, 
withstands repeated cycling, while maintain- 
ing an effective seal. 


Y 


able and dependable e. 


construction industry. 
To further assure reliability, 


Íorms the entire manufacturing operation, 


ars of testing and performance in rigorous applica- 
tions have proved that silicone rubber is the most dur- 
tomer available today. General 
Electric has made this material available as a seal- 
ant formulated specifically to meet the needs of the 


General Electric per- 


SILICONE 


(magnified 5 times) 


DOESN'T "WEATHER" Samples of silicone rub- 
ber have been exposed outdoors for as long as 
years with nosignificant deterioration. Severe 
thering tests, in which silicone and polysul- 
Florida sunlight 
1periority after 
in polysulfide. 


and saltspray. 
only one year. 


—— — 


Sealant comes in five non-fading sind ene 
translucent, white, black, aluminum, neutral. 
Unlimited colors can be ordered. No chance 
of stainin ce nothing in the pigments or 
the rubber itself will stain building m 
el ed weatheri test. above 
color permanence, lack of staining. 


manufacture of the 
final packaginz 


or satellite plants. 


For more 
Construction Seala: 


from the partment, General 


STS eee) 


GREATEST LONG-TERM RESILIENCE The recovery 
or “comeback” of silicone sealant after com- 
pression is far better than any other type of 
sealant, particularly at extreme temperatures, 
In this standard ASTM test, cured samples were 
compressed 40% for 22 hours at 160*F. Sili- 
cone recovered 92%, polysulfide only 20-40%. 


STRONG BOND AT ANY TEMPERATURE G-E 
Silicone Sealant can be applied year-round 
from —35°F to +140°F. Flows easily at low 
temperatures. Bonds well to hot or cold sur- 
faces. When cured, it will not stiffen in cold 
or soften with heat. Adheres to all common 
building materials. A one-part material, it 
needs no mixing or catalyst. 


b: 


gum through formulation and 


No steps are trusted to formulators 


This is your assurance of the finest 


and most consistent quality. 
information contact your 


G-E Silicone 
nt Distributor shown on the opposite 


page. Or write Section BG6110-R Silicone Products De- 


Electric Company, Waterford, N. Y. 


GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 
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New EVERGLEAM- 
the first heavy-duty 


solid vinyl 


wall covering! 


From Goodyear: EVERGLEAM, a remarkable 
new wall covering of all-vinyl compounds from 
front to back—to withstand the wear-and-tear of 
heavy traffic. Applied in corridors, lobbies, ele- 
vators and other heavy traffic areas—it offers 
wall beauty that's easy to clean; that will outlast 
other flexible coverings. 

The low cost and easy application of EVER- 
GLEAM result in a low installed cost, ranging 
from 30 to 40 cents per square foot. 

EVERGLEAM has a nubby textured surface 
which helps hide wall irregularities and also 
gives thema soft, satiny luster. A variety of strik- 
ing patterns is offered in key interior colors. 

New EVERGLEAM comes in 54-inch-wide con- 
tinuous rolls for seamless wainscotting applica- 


tion. It is flexible—virtually tearproof; can be 
applied over most wall surfaces. 


Mail this coupon today for complete infor- 
mation and specifications! 


Flooring Dept., R-8111 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 44316 


Please send further information and sample of new 
EVERGLEAM Vinyl Wall Covering. 
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Name. 
Address. 
City. State___Zip Code. 


a e 
Évergleom-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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sets new height record in world's 
ta | | est h ote ! ll The new 50-story, 2000-room, Americana of New York is 


said to be the world's tallest and finest luxury hotel. It also establishes a new height record of 501 feet for 
monolithic reinforced concrete frame hotels in the United States. Through the versatility of monolithic rein- 
forced concrete, the architects for this outstanding structure were able to incorporate many new concepts in 
hotel design and services. Among its unique features are a 30,000 sq. ft. convention center with heavy-duty 
elevators, a truck-trailer lift, and a 26,000 sq. ft. pillar-less ballroom. Monolithic reinforced concrete is the 
modern construction material for high-rise and low-level buildings. Its design advantages are unlimited as 
it offers many cost and timesaving features. On your next project, investigate all of the advantages of this 
superior construction method. 


L.A aA AS 
SA 


Americana of New York Hotel 
Owners: Loew's Hatels, Inc. 
Architect; Morris Lapidus, 


Structural Engineers Farki d Baron. 
General Contractor, Diese! Construction Company 


ONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL EN STITUTE 
228 North La Salle Street » Chicago, Illinois 60601 | 
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Irving E. Finical, 


Tucson 


General Contractor: 
TGK Construction Co., 
Phoenix 


Plastering Contractors: 
Erb Plastering Co., 
Hopper and Son, 
Phoenix 


== 
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The Gold Bond difference: 
Uniform consistency wins 27-story job for 
machine-applied Fire-Shield Plaster 


Arizona's tallest skyscraper, the Mayer Central Plaza 
Building, is now nearing completion. The steel support- 
ing beams were fireproofed with Gold Bond Fire-Shield 
Plaster. It was machine-mixed on the ground and pumped 
to each level, where the plaster was sprayed directly onto 
beam surfaces. A three- to four-man crew completed 
the fireproofing at an average of a floor every four days. 
Says Mr. Ora B. Hopper, of Hopper and Son, plastering 
contractors, “Since the pumping system was to be 
employed, uniformity of material and pumping qualities 


were extremely important. We found these qualities in 
Gold Bond Fire-Shield Plaster. Consistency remained 
constant throughout the job so we were able to main- 
tain a steady rate of progress. And less plaster was 
required to obtain the desired four-hour fire rating." See 
your Gold Bond® Representative 

for latest developments in plaster y 
and lath. Or write to National 


Gypsum Company, Dept. AR-64B, Gold Bond 


Buffalo, New York 14225. 


LATH AND PLASTER 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 


For more data, circle 163 on Inquiry Card 


More and more top architects are going Gold Bond 


1 TE Sa S 


The Gold Bond difference: Autoclaved Asbestos 
Ceiling Panels work wonders 
in Kansas City's Jones Store 


For more data, circle 164 on Inquiry Card 


Gold Bond Perforated Asbestos Panels provide a whole 
new approach to the treatment of large ceiling areas. A 
good example is the Jones Store in Kansas City. First 
of all, Asbestos Panels are autoclaved. Won't sag, warp 
or shrink. There's no other product like Asbestos Panels. 
And the years will not diminish the beauty. The baked-on, 
white Ripple-Tone finish is washable — provides a high 
degree of light reflectivity. Sound passes through the 
perforated panels and most of it is absorbed in the 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 


The Jones Store, Blue Ridge Mall, Kansas City, Mo. 

Owner: The Jones Store Company, Kansas City 

Architects: William B. Fullerton and Assoc., Kansas City 

Interior Design: Raymond Loewy/ William Snaith Co., New York City 


Acoustical Contractor: George Will Company, Kansas City 


plenum. These panels also have a Class A noncombus- 
tibility rating. In this exposed ceiling-grid system, there's 
easy access to hidden utilities in the plenum chamber. 
(Gold Bond ceiling tiles and panels do so much for so 
little.) Want free samples? Just ask your Gold Bond* 
Representative. Or write 
to Dept. AR-64, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 


New York 14225. Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUC 


NEW Y" SUPER-X GYPSUM WALLBOARD GIVES 2-HOUR FIRE RATING 
TO FLOOR/CEILING CONSTRUCTION 


^ RIB LATH 


GOLD BOND DRYWALL 
FURRING CHANNELS 24” o.c. 


2⁄2" SAND-GRAVEL CONCRETE 
V?" SUPER-X FIRE-SHIELD GYPSUM WALLBOARD* 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Fire Resistance Classification: Type FSW 1 Floor and Ceiling Design No. 94 — 2 hr. 


d dif ace: New 1/2" Super-X 
Fire-Shield Gypsum Wallboard 


weighs less, costs less...yet has 


a 2-hour fire rating! 


Now floor-ceiling drywall construction with a two-hour 
fire rating is possible using only a single layer of 
¥""-thick gypsum wallboard called Gold Bond Super-X 
Fire-Shield. And the cost is less, it's lighter in weight, 
and it's easier to handle than %”’ fire-rated wallboard. 
To earn the two-hour fire rating, specially formulated 
Super-X panels should be attached by 1" Phillips head 
screws every 12" to furring channels spaced every 24". 
Construction rating is predicated on using a base of 27A" 


First with better ways to build 


awe \* = 
An" 


off 
t 


n 
T 


of poured concrete on metal lath over bar joists; screw 
channels are attached to the lower cord of the bar joist. 
Gold Bond '^" Super-X Fire-Shield Gypsum Wallboard 
is now available nationally in 6' through 14' stock 
lengths, 4' wide with tapered edges. For additional in- 
formation, call your Gold Bond* 
Representative. Or write Dept. 
AR-64A, National Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo, New York 14225. 


Gold Bond. 


GYPSUM. WALLBOARD 


For more data, circle 165 on Inquiry Card 
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Silver Spring House, 
Wagman Construction Co,—Builders, Wheaton, Md, 


ANCHOR’ RAILING SYSTEMS 
are high-style protection 


Luxury appearance at low cost. 
Anchor Railing Systems, made of rust-proof 


aluminum, are available in designs featuring vertical | 


square pickets, colored panels, and Modernmesh. 


For beautiful protection. . . at low initial cost and 
with next-to-nothing maintenance . . . use Anchor 
Railing Systems for balconies, sundecks and walk- 
ways. They provide safety as well as good looks. 

Our national network of company-employed erec- 
tors will install Anchor Railing Systems anywhere 
in the United States fast and efficiently. 

You can get detailed information by calling your 
local Anchor man, or by mailing coupon for free, 
4-color booklet, "Anchor Railing Systems." 


Gm ANCHOR POST 
EE PRODUCTS INC. 


Plants in Baltimore, Houston, Los Angeles 


FREE BOOKLET 


Anchor Post Products, Inc. 
6685 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21224 


Please send me "Anchor Railing Systems." 


mone 
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Specify Bally 
all-metal sectional 
walk-in refrigerators 


(with features you can't get in “built-ins” 
and at lower cubic foot cost than ‘“‘reach-ins’’) 


for normal temperature or low temperature 


Bally Walk-Ins can be assembled in any size or shape 
from prefabricated sections. Easy to increase size by 
adding sections . . . easy to disassemble to relocate. 
New design features! 


1. 4-inch moisture-proof urethane “‘foamed-in-place” equals 
84-inch fibreglass 2. Urethane's strength eliminates need 
of wood structure . . . reduces weight more than half 3. 
Patented Speed-Lok makes assembly accurate, fast, easy 
4. Lightweight door with automatic self-closing hinges . . . 
improved hand lock (inside safety release) and foot treadle 

.. opens and closes easily 5. Self-contained refrigeration 
systems . . . factory-tested and hermetically sealed . . . 
eliminate service problems 6. Galvanized or aluminum in- 
terior and exterior assure maximum sanitation. Stainless 
steel available. 


Because of mass-production, Bally Walk-Ins cost less 
than built-ins constructed by building trades. And 
cubic foot cost is less than half that of reach-ins. 


Available everywhere through thousands of dealers and con- 
tractors . . . no need to ever accept a substitute. 


Write for 12 page brochure 
and sample of urethane wall. 


Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. 
Bally, Pennsylvania 


For more data, circle 162 on Inquiry Card 


These distinguished 

names have one 

thing in common: University 
Loudspeakers 


How do you choose public address loudspeak- 
ers when you are called upon for a professional 
recommendation? You could make tests. You 
could listen to a number of brands. Or, you 
could specify University (more University 
speakers are used by commercial sound spe- 
cialists than all other makes combined.) Rea- 
sons: High “A” (High Audibility) design 
provides a Pick of intelligibility that has 
never been matched; and the kind of dependa- 
bility that caused a missionary to tell us that 


Ki STADIUM x N.Y. SUBW after five years of outdoor use—in a torrential 

PS rain region of Africa—his University speakers 
KENNEDY xi CONS PA never failed him! And we can quote you thou- 
s sands of similar reports on University Speakers 
used throughout the world. 


FREE! 66-page Sound Planning Handbook. 
Price: $1.00—but free to architects and engi- 
neers. Write: Desk AR-6, LTV/University, Div. 
i 4 Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., 9500 West Reno, 
| Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


LTV 
UNIVERSITY i 


x A DIVISION OF LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT, INC. 


For more data, circle 169 on Inquiry Card 


mum OF FIBERGLASS 


i 


| 


z 
Unmatched Quality and Beauty 


by WIEDEMANN 
Originator of Fiberglass Baptistries 
Superior strengths are produced only by 
| ——————— 


Wiedemann's exclusive Fiberstressing process. 


All Wiedemann Fiberglass Baptistries are 
unit-molded. Skid resistant steps and bottom. 


Complete line of accessories including Efficiency e Safety e Economy 


heaters, picture windows, underwoter 
lighting and lustrous colors. 


35e | 4 = > 
O an wm | Mete today for full information. 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


968 AUSTIN AVENUE + ALBION, MICHIGAN 
NA-9-3908 


Yiedemann Industries, Inc. À 


BOX 672 — MUSCATINE, IOWA 


For more data, circle 167 on Inquiry Card 
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What's 
in a 
Finish? 


B goes all-out to finish 

egisters and Grilles that are 
pleasing to the critical eye of 
the owner and occupant. 


Air outlets are often the only 
equipment visible in a central 
heating and air conditioning 
system. 


ERLOO 


AND GRILLES 


e coat finish de- 
- - - - attractive 
y installations. 

means of a phos- 


phatized etch, followed by a 
process. The final smooth coati 
For demanding job requireme, 
color matched baked or air dr 


gd sprayed. 
IO offers 


WATERLOO REGIS 
ARE BETTER THAN EQUAL 
IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND APPEARANCE 


See your Waterloo representative for convincing proof or 
write Waterloo Register Company for complete details. 


Member of Air Dill eit 


A YY WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY 
v 


Division of Dynamics Corporation of America 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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ROOFING & SIDING 


KITCHEN & FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


SURFACING & PANELLING 
WALLBOARD ‘ 


LATH, PLASTER & 
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IN 28 BASIC 
BUILDING PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES ::: 


The James Whitcombe Riley Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Architects: The Perkins & Will Partnership 
Hedrich-Blessing photo 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
IS THE UNDISPUTED LEADER 


The thousands of different kinds of products used to 
construct buildings (like the James Whitcombe Riley 
Center) fall into 31 basic building product categories. 
In 1963, the Architectural Record actually topped the 
field in 28 of them—nearly swept all 31!—carrying more 
advertising than any other architectural magazine. 
Now, for the 18th year in a row, more building prod- 
uct advertisers are placing more advertising pages in the 
Record — and for good reason . . . 
e Editorial Superiority — first in the field in quality 
and quantity of service to architects and engineers. 
€ Preferred Readership — architects and engineers 
have voted Architectural Record "preferred" in 183 out 
of 200 independently sponsored studies. 
€ Circulation Leadership — consistently more architect 
and engineer subscribers than any other architectural 
magazine — and the highest renewal rate! 


e Top Verifiable Market Coverage—Dodge-documented 
proof that Record's subscribers plan over 88% of the to- 
tal dollar volume of all architect-designed building. 


Building product manufacturers know that when one 
top advertising value leads to another . . . and another 
. . . they've located the leader. That's why year after 
year more of just about everything—including the kitch- 
en sink — is advertised in Architectural Record. 


* * * 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD itwYoRrk. N.Y. 10056 


A DODGE / MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION @ D 
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STRENGTH 
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Important unseen benefits 
for your designs 


W An individual concrete block may look commonplace. 
But in an interesting wall pattern, it offers your client 
many important unseen benefits. IB As you consider a 
new design, check with local block manufacturers for 
new ideas with standard units . . . also for the new 
shapes, sizes and textures available. 8 And remember, 
when you design in masonry you can approve 

Lehigh Mortar Cement with the assurance that it 
exceeds the most rigid A.S.T. M. and Federal 
specifications. @ Lehigh 


Portland Cement Company, 
: LEHIGH 
Allentown, Pa. 


Interior 
distinction 
starts 
at the top 

with 
Holophane 
Controlens” 


For the mood you wish to impart to interior space designs, consider our regressed CONTROLENS—No. 6010 (arched shape 1' x 4’) and No. 6024 (vaulted shape 2° x 2’). These 
lenses provide crisp-lined ceilings that conform ideally with contemporary concepts. Their architectural adaptability—plus the quality prismatic lighting always expected of 
Holophane—place them among the most demanded lenses. Their high lighting output, low viewing comfort and maintenance economies have been proved by hundreds of 
installations. Our full-color engineering brochure presents a variety of exciting interiors using regressed CONTROLENS. It will help you to plan your next lighting project. 


HOLOPHANE Company, Inc. us: 


Where new ideas 


come to oht 


There are 17 things new Freedom 


Stick, rust, etch, crack, chip 
warp, swell, shrink, scratch, 


If the rain doesn’t wash 


Windows of Stainless Steel can’t do. 


peel, flake, twist, rot, discolor, 
bleed, rack, or pit. Not ever. 


them, soap and water will. 


The FREEDOM WINDOW of Stainless Steel, 
matte silvery finish, stainless all the way 
through. Soft reflections of color, light, and 
shadow in a finish that never changes. 
Strong; strong as steel; engineered even 
stronger. Attention to detail as never before 
in head, jamb, and sash ; mullion and muntin; 
latch, vent, fin, bead, anchor, and fitting. 
Premium? Yes, indeed. And well worth it. 
Soap and water will always come cheap, year 
after year after year. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION is 


e REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

Republic Steel Corporation + Dept. AR-8333 

Youngstown, Ohio 44505 

Please send me detailed information on FREEDOM 
WINDOWS of Stainless Steel. 


Name. 
Title. 


Company. 
Address. 
City. 
State. Zip. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL INDE 


Readers using the index will find buildings, 
with only a few exceptions, entered in three 
ways: by architect’s name, by owner's name, 
and by building type (apartments, hospi- 
tals, schools, ete.). Still other categories cov- 
er the special subjects dealt with in the 
magazine's engineering section (concrete, 
lighting, prefabrication, etc.) . 


ABBREVIATIONS: BTS—Building Types 
Study; AE—Architectural Engineering; 
TSS—Time-Saver Standards; BC—Building 
Components 


A 


Abreu and Robeson, archts.; Trust Com- 
any of Georgia, Northeast Freeway Of- 
ice, Atlanta, Ga.—Jan. 1964, pp. 120-121 

A.LA. "Speakers Announced for the A.LA. 

Annual Meeting"—April 1964, News, p. 23 
Aging. Geriatrics Building, Middletown 
State Hospital, Middletown, N.Y.; Ketch- 
um, Gina and Sharp, archts.—April 1964, 
BTS, pp. 192-193. Isabella House, New 
York City; Joseph Douglas Weiss, archt. 
_—April 1964, BTS, pp. 189-191 
Air Conditioning, “Air-Conditioning, Ar- 
chitecture and Education,” by Henry 
Wright—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 146-150. 
“Air Conditioning Design Guides for Lab- 
oratory Facilities," by Alfred Greenberg 
—May 1964, AE, pp. 197-201. “Air Con- 
ditioning of Auditorium-Type Buildings," 
by Alfred Greenberg—March 1964, AK, 
p. 205-208. “Library Air-Conditioning 
esign," by Alfred Greenberg—Feb. 1964, 
AE, pp. 173-174 
Air-Supported Structures. “Two Air-Sup- 
ported Structures for Athletics"—HMarch 
1964, AE, rp- 209-210 
Ambrose, E. R., “Heat Conservation in the 
Electrically Heated House”—Mid-May 
1964, AE, pp. 7-13 
Apartments. Building Types Study 328— 
Jan. 1964, pp, 143-178, The Capitol Park, 
Section 2, Washington, D.C.; Chloethiel 
Woodward Smith & Assoc. archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, p. 155. The Capitol Park, Sec- 
tion 3, Washington, D.C.; Chloethiel 
Woodward Smith & Assocs., archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, p. 160. 800 South Fourth St., 
Louisville, Ky.; Loewenberg & Loewen- 
berg and W. S. Arrasmith, archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, p. 156. El Monte, Hato Rey, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Edward L. Barnes 
and Reed, Basora, Menendez, archts.— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 158. FHA Honor 
Awards for Residential Design—Jan. 
1964, BTS, pp. 154-162. 4800 South Shore 
Drive Building, Chicago, Ill.; Loewenberg 
& Loewenberg, archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, 
p: 162. Horizon House, Fort Lee, N.J.; 
elly & Gruzen, archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, 
P. 158. La Palma Apartments, Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Fred Marburg, archt.—Jan. 
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1964, BTS, p. 160. Nelson Towers, Jack- 
son, Mich.; King & Lewis, archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, x 154. 101 Monmouth St., 
Brookline, ass.; John Hans Graham 
and Assocs., archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 
159. The Premier, New York City; May- 
er, Whittlesey & Glass, archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, p. 157. The James Whitcomb 
Riley Center, Indianapolis, Ind.; The Per- 
kins & Will Partnership, archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, pp. 144-149. Riverview Apart- 
ments, Cambridge, Mass.; Harris and 
Freeman, Inc., archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 
156. St. Francis Square Community 
Apartments, San Francisco, Calif.; Mar- 
quis and Stoller, archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, 
p. 161. The Smith-Taylor Apartments, 
Sausalito, Calif.; Campbell & Wong & 
Assocs., archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 150- 
163. Town Center Plaza, Washington, 
D.C.; I. M. Pei & Assocs., archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, p. 155. Turtle Creek Village, 
Dallas, Tex.; Howard R. Meyer, archt.— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 148-149. “Elevatoring 
High-Rise Apartment Buildings," by 
mM R. Strakosch—June 1964, BC, pp. 

Architects Collaborative, The,  archts.; 
Competing Entry, Communications Cen- 
ter, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N.Y.—May 1964, BTS, pp. 190-192. 
Consulting archts., Leavitt Associates, 
archts.; Temple Oheb Shalom, Baltimore, 
Md.—June 1964, pp. 147-152. With Sam- 
uel Glaser Associates, archts.; Federal 
Office Building, Boston, Mass.;—March 
1964, BTS, pp. 192-194. 

Architectural Details (continuing series). 
2. Marcel Breuer: IBM Research Center, 
La Guade, France; St. John’s University 
Library, Collegeville, Minn.; Van Leer Of- 
fice Building, Amstelveen, Holland; St. 
John's Abbey Church, Collegeville, Minn.; 
Torrington Manufacturing, Oakville, On- 
tario; MeMullen Beach House, Mantolok- 
ing, N Robinson House, Williamstown, 
Mass. agarin House, Litchfield, Conn.— 
Feb. 1964, pp. 121-136. 3. Philip Johnson: 
Administration Building for Schlumberg- 
er, Ridgefield, Conn.; Tobert Wiley House, 
New Canaan, Conn.; Roofless Church, New 
Harmony, Ind.; Amon Carter Museum of 
Western Art, Fort Worth, Tex.; Wing for 
Bliss Collection of Pre-Columbian Art, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C.; Kline 
Science Center, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Museum of Modern Art, 
East Wing, New York City; Stairway, 
Museum of Art, Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica, N.Y.—April 1964, pp. 
137-152 

Architectural Engineering. “Air-Condition- 
ing Design Guides for Laboratory Facili- 
ties,” by Alfred Greenberg—May 1964, 
pp. 197-201. “Air Conditioning of Audi- 
toriumType Buildings," by Alfred Green- 
berg—March 1964, pp. 205-208. *Air Con- 


ditioning of Television Studios," by Alfred 
Greenberg—June 1964, pp. 180-181, *Com- 
ponents Program for California Schools" 
—Jan. 1964, pp. 167-169. *C.P.M.: What 
Factors Determine Its Success?,” by 
Francis A. Sando—April 1964, pp. 211- 
216, “C.P.M.—What Factors Determine 
Its Success ?,” by Francis A. Sando—May 
1964, pp. 202-204, “Heat Conservation in 
the Electrically Heated House,” by E. R. 
Ambrose—Mid-May 1964, pp. 7, 9, 11, 13. 
“Heat Pump, Radiant Panels Condition 
Electronics Plant"—Jan, 1964, pp. 170- 
171. "Library Air-Conditioning Design," 
by Alfred Greenberg———Feb. 1964, pp. 
173-174. “Low-cost Garage Structure 
Shows Design Finesse"—Jan. 1964, pp. 
164-166. “Marble Strips Distinguish Pre- 
cast Concrete Facades"—June 1964, p. 184. 
“Nested Hurricane Screens Shield Win- 
dows"—June 1964, p. 186. Reinforced Plas- 
tic Forms Produce Sharply Concrete Fa- 
cade"—June 1964, pp. 182-188. “School 
Component Designs, Costs Revealed"— 
Feb. 1964, pp. 166-172. *Suspension Roof 
Frees Arena from Columm Obstructions" 
—June 1964, p. 185. “The Tallest Steel 
Bearing Walls"; World Trade Center, New 
York City—May 1964, pp. 194-196. “Thick- 
ness of Large Glass Lights Crucial"—Jan. 
1964, p. 172. "Tropical Climate Control 
Techniques," by Benjamin Polk—April 
1964, pp. 208-210, “Two Air-Supported 
structures for Athletics"—March 1964, pp. 
209-210. “Walls Become Columns, and 
Vice Versa"—March 1964, pp. 202-204. 


178-179. 

Architectural Practice, The Architect in 
Practice: “How One Large Office Uses 
Construction Cost Estimates,” by William 
B. Foxhall—May 1964, pp. 106, 110-111, 
114. The Architect in Practice: “New 
Computers May Provide Big-Job Plan- 
ning Assistance"—March 1964, pp. 86, 90- 
91, 94. "Architecture as Total Community: 
The Challenge Ahead." A seven-part se- 
ries by Albert Mayer in consultation with 
Clarence Stein: Part I: “Crisis and Op- 
portunity"—March 1964, pp. 137-144; 
Part II: *Public Housing as Community 
—April 1964, pp. 169-178; Part III: “Ur- 
ban Renewal as Creative Catalyst"—May 
1964, pp. 145-152; Part IV (1): “Under- 
lying Dynamies of Social-Physical Devel- 
opment”—June 1964, pp. 141-146. 

Articles. "Architecture as Total Commu- 
nity: The Challenge Ahead." A Seven- 
part series by Albert Mayer in consulta- 
tion with Clarence Stein: Part I: "Crisis 
and Opportunity"—March 1964, pp. 137- 
144; Part II: “Publie Housing as Com- 
munity"—April 1964, pp. 169-178; Part 
III: "Urban Renewal as Creative Cata- 
lyst"—May 1964, pp. 145-152; Part IV 
(1): “Underlying Dynamics of Social- 


Physical Development"—June 1964, pp. 
141-146. “Civil Defense Official Describes 
Architect’s Role,” by Robert Berne— 
March 1964, pp. 50, 54, 56. “Kitchen Plan- 
ning,” by George T. Warren—Mid-May 
1964, pp. 25, 27, 35, 36, 38, 40. “Modern His- 
tory for Modern Architects,” review of 
“World Architecture” by Jonathan Bar- 
nett—March 1964, pp. 165-168. “Tradition 
and Continuity in Architecture,” by Wal- 
ter Gropius; Part I—May 1964, pp. 131- 
136; Part II—June 1964, pp. 133-140. “The 
Wavy Line Versus the Cube," by Lewis 
Mumford—Jan. 1964, pp. 111-116. 

Awards. “Air Academy Chapel Gets Reyn- 
olds Awards"—June 1964, News, pp. 133- 
140, “Boston Architectural Center Dodo 
Chosen"—April 1964, News, pp. 14-15. 
“California Buildings Receive Honor 
Awards”—June 1964, News, pp. 14-15. 
“FHA Awards Recognize Architectural 
Merit”—Jan. 1964, News, pp. 14-15. “FHA 
Honor Awards for Residential Design"— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 154-162. *Glen Can- 
yon Dam Complex Receives Award from 
A.S,C.E."—April 1964, News, p. 53. 
^Housing Seminar Bestows Awards"— 
June 1964, News, p. 47. “National Program 
Honors Ten Churches With Design 
Awards"—June 1964, News, pp. 12-18. “Pier 
Luigi Nervi Awarded A.I.A. Gold Medal"— 
March 1964, News E 10. “1963 Pan Pa- 
cific Citation Awarded to Japan's Kiku- 
take"—March 1964, News, pp. 14-15. “1964 
Reynolds Prize Awarded to Notre Dame 
Student”—March 1964, News, p. 32. Provi- 
dence Classical-Central Education Cen- 
ter, Providence, Rhode Island—Jan. 1964, 
News, p. 12. “Second program of Library 
Awards Cites Three for Top Honors"— 
April 1964, News, p. 12. “Winners Named 
in Competition for School Shelters"—Feb. 
1964, News, pp. 26, 234 


B 


Bank of America, A. P. Giannini Branch, 
San Mateo, Calif.; Wurster, Bernardi and 
Emmons, Miller and Steiner, archts.— 
Jan. 1964, pp. 128-129 

Banks. Bank of America, A. P. Giannini 
Branch, San Mateo, Calif.; Wurster, Ber- 
nardi and Emmons, Miller and Steiner, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 128-129. The Con- 
necticut Savings Bank, North Haven Of- 
fice, New Haven. Conn.; Office of Douglas 
Orr, de Cossy, Winder and Assocs.—Jan. 
1964, p. 132. Detroit Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Harley Ellington, 
Cowin and Stirton, archts.—May 1964, 
pp. 153-156. First National Bank, San 
Angelo, Tex.; Office of George Pierce— 
Abel B. Pierce, archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 130- 
181. Heights State Bank, Houston, Tex.; 
Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson, archts. 
—Jan. 1964, pp. 122-123. Irwin Union 
Bank, Everroad Branch, Columbia, Ind.; 
Harry Weese & Assocs., archts.—Jan. 1964, 

p. 118-119. Leader Federal Savings and 

an Association, Lamar Branch, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Office of Walk C. Jones, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 124-125. Trust 
Company of Georgia, Northeast Freeway 
Office, Atlanta, Ga.; Abreu & Robeson, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 120-121. Warren 
Bank, Branch Remodeling, Warren, Mich.; 
Linn Smith Assocs., archts.—Jan. 1964, 
pp. 126-127 

Barnes, Edward L., archt.: Comprehensive 
Plan for the College at Potsdam. N.Y.— 
May 1964. BTS, pp. 174-175. With Reed, 
Basora, Menendez, archts.; El Monte, 
Hato Rey, San Juan, Puerto Rico—Jan. 
1964, p. 138 

Barnett, Jonathan, “Modern History for 
Modern Architects," Review of "World 
Architeeture"— March 1964. pp. 165-168 

Becket, Welton & Assocs., archts.; Ford Pa- 
vilion , New York World’s Fair 1964-65— 
Feb. 1964, p. 142. General Electric Pavil- 
ion, New York World's Fair 1964-65— Feb. 
1964, p. 138. 

Belluschi, Anderson, Beckwith and Haible, 
archts.; Trinity Episcopal Church, Con- 
cord, Mass.—March 1964, pp. 145-148 

Belluschi-Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
archts.; Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
Gu Pittsburgh, Pa.—March 1964, pp. 


Bellevue Hospital Center, New York City; 
Pomerance & Breines; Katz Waisman 
Webber Strauss—Joseph Blumenkranz; 
Feld & Timoney, archts.—April 1964, 
BTS, pp. 194-197 

Berkes, William J., archt.; Development 
House for Deck House, Inc., Wayland, 
Mass.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 124-126 

Berkowitz, George, House, Lake Mahopac, 
N.Y.; Robert Sobel, Designer; Norman 
Jaffe, archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 104- 
107 


Berne, Robert, “Civil Defense Official De- 
scribes Architect's Role’—March 1964, pp. 
50, 54, 56 

Binkley Assocs., archts.; Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
Sternberg House, Glencoe, Ill.—Mid-May 
1964, BTS, pp. 120-123 

Bliss and Campbell, archts.; Mrs. John S. 
Dalrymple House, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 84-87 

Boston City Hall, Boston, Mass.; Kallmann, 
McKinnell and Knowles and Campbell & 
Aldrich and William J. LeMessurier and 
Assocs., archts.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 
192-194 

Boston State Government Center, Boston, 
Mass.; Paul Rudolph, coordinating archt. 
—Jan. 1964, News, p. 26; March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 192-200 

Boston University, Law and Education Tow- 
er and University Union, Boston, Mass.; 
Hoyle, Doran & Berry, archts.; Sert, Jack- 
son & Gourley, assoc. archts.—May 1964, 
BTS, pp. 161-168 

Breger, William N. archt.; Miller Center 
for Nursing Care, White Plains, N.Y.— 
April 1964, BTS, pp. 183-188. Research 
Institute for the care of the prolon; 
illness, Warsaw, Ind.—April 1964, BTS, 
pp. 183-188. Rockland Nursing Home and 
Cottages, Gernerville, N.Y.—April 1964, 
BTS, pp. 183-188 

Breuer, Maroc Architectural Details, Part 
2—IBM Research Center, La  Guade, 
France; St. John's University Library, 
Collegeville, Minn.; Ver Leer Office Build- 
ing, Amstelveen, Holland; St. John's Ab- 
bey Church, Collegeville, Minn.; Torring- 
ton Manufacturing, Oakville, Ontario; 
McMullen Beach House, Mantoloking, 
NJ.; Robinson House, Williamstown, 
Mass.; Gagarin House, Litchfield, Conn.— 
Feb. 1964, pp. 121-136 

British Embassy, Rome, Italy; Sir Basil 
I archt,.—March 1964, News, pp. 

Building Components. “Elevatoring High- 
Rise Apartment Buildings," by George R. 
Strakosch—June 1964, pp. 178-179. *Fluid 
Roofing Systems of Synthetic Rub- 
ber”; Part 1, “Characteristics and appli- 
cations”—Jan. 1964, pp. 177-178; Part 2, 
“Applications to concrete decks and use 
of fills"—Feb. 1964, pp. 179-180; Part 3, 
“Typical fluid systems, flashing details"— 
March 1964, pp. 215-216. “Insuring En- 
trance Door Lock Security," by Edwin F. 
Toepfer—April 1964, pp. 221-222 

Bull, Henrik, archt.; Development House 
for El Dorado Hills West, Inc., El Dorado 
Mug, Calif.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 92- 


c 


Camenzind, Albert, archt.; Swiss National 
Exhibition, Lausanne, Switzerland—May 
1964, News, pp. 14-15 

Campbell & Aldrich Assocs., archts.; New 
England States Pavilion, New York 
World’s Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 139. 
With William J. LeMessurier and Assocs. 
and Kallmann, MeKinnell and Knowles, 
archts.; Boston City Hall, Boston, Mass. 
—March 1964, BTS, pp. 192-194 

Campbell & Wong & Assocs., archts.; Smith- 
Taylor Apartments, Sausalito, Calif.— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 150-153. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilmarth House, Colusa, Calif.—Mid- 
May, 1964, BTS, pp. 76-79 

Capitol Park, The, Section 2, Washington, 
D.C.; Chloethiel Woodward Smith & As- 
socs., archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 155. 
Section 3, Chloethiel Woodward Smith & 
Assocs., archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 160 

Carson, Lundin & Shaw, archts.; Connecti- 
cut Bank and Trust Company Building, 
Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn.— 


March 1964, BTS, pp. 178-185 

Caruth Memorial Rehabilitation Center, 
Dallas, Tex.; Howard R. Mayer, archt.— 
April 1964, BTS, pp. 200-201 

Casa Colina Rehabilitation Center, Inc., Pa- 
mona, Calif.; Henry L. Eggers and Walter 
W. Wilkman, archts.—Apri] 1964, BTS, 
pp. 202-203 

City and Regional Planning. “Architecture 
as Total Community: The Challenge 
Ahead.” A seven-part series by Albert 
Mayer in consultation with Clarence 
Stein: Part I: “Crisis and Opportunity"— 
March 1964, pp. 137-144; Part II: “Public 
Housing as Community"—April 1964, pp. 
169-178; Part III: "Urban Renewal as 
Creative Catalyst"—May 1964, pp. 145- 
154; Part IV (1): “Underlying Dynamics 
of Social-Physical Development"—June 
1964, pp. 141-146. “Architecture in a So- 
cial Context: The Work of Sven Markel- 
ius"—April 1964, pp. 153-164. Planning 
the Downtown Center—Building Types 
Study 330: Office Building Complexes— 
March 1964, pp. 177-200 

“Civil Defense Official Describes Architect's 
Role" by Robert Berne—March 1964, 
pp. 50, 54, 56 

Coletti, Paul, archt.; North Senior High 
School, Weymouth, Mass.—Feb. 1964, 
BTS, pp. 156-157 

Colgate University, Creative Arts Center, 
Hamilton, N.Y.; Paul Rudolph, archt.— 
May 1964, News, p. 10 

College Buildings. Building Types Study 
332—May 1964, pp. 161-192. Boston Uni- 
versity, Law and Education Tower and 
University Union, Boston, Mass.; Sert, 
Jackson Gourley, archts.—May 1964, 

BTS, pp. 161-168, Communications Center, 
Reaver Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y.; Winning Entry, The Perkins and 
Will Partnership; Competing Entries: 
The Architects Collaborative, Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, and Kump Assocs.— 
May 1964, BTS, pp, 178-192. State Univer- 
sity of New York, Fine Arts Building and 
Lecture Hall Building, Geneseo, N.Y.; 
Myller, Snibbe and Tafel, archts.—May 
1964, BTS, pp. 171-174. State University 
of New York, Fredonia, N.Y.; Master 
Plan, I. M. Pei, archt.—May 1964, BTS, 
p. 176-177. State University of New 

ork, Potsdam, N.Y.; Comprehensive 

Plan, Edward L. Barnes, archt.—May 
1964, BTS, pp. 174-175. Art and Architec- 
ture Building, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.; Paul Rudolph, archt.—Feb. 
1964, pp. 111-120 

Colgate University, Creative Arts Center, 
Hamilton, N.Y.; Paul Rudolph, archt.— 
May 1964, News, p. 10. Corning Commu- 
nity College, Arthur A. Houghton Jr. 
Library, Science and Technology Building 
and Science Amphitheater, Administration 
and Liberal Arts Building, Student Cen- 
ter, Gymnasium, Corning, N.Y.; Warner, 
Burns, Toan and Lunde, archts.—June 
1964, pp. 123-132. Ue of Michigan, 
Physics and Astronomy Building, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Albert Kahn Associated Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, arehts—April 
1964, pp. 165-168 2 

“Columbia School of Engineering Marks 
100th Year”—April 1964, News, p. 302 

Competitions. *A.L.A. Holds Cony ion for 
Headquarters”—April 1964, News, p. 20 

Components. "Components Program for 
California Schools"—Jan. 1964, AE, pp. 
167-169. "School Component Design, 
Costs Revealed”—Feb, 1964, AE, pp. 166- 
172 

Concert Hall, Halsingborg, Sweden; Sven 
Markelius, archt.—April 1964, p. 159 

Concrete, Precast. “Low-Cost Garage Struc- 
ture Shows Design Finesse"—Jan. 1964, 
AE, pp. 164-166 

Connecticut Savings Bank, North Haven Of- 
fice, New Haven, Conn.; Office of Douglas 
Orr, de Cossy, Winder and Assocs., archts. 
—Jan. 1964, p. 132 

Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn.; 
Charles DuBose, archt., general Ss 
coordination; North Garage, South Ga- 
rage, East Commercial Building, West 
Commercial Building, Research Center, 
Brokerage House. Charles DuBose, archt.; 
100 Constitution Plaza, Charles DuBose & 
Emery Roth & Sons, assoc. archts.; Hotel 
America, Charles DuBose and Curtis and 
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Davis, assoc. archts; Broadcast House, 
Fulmer & Bowers, archts.; One Constitu- 
tion Plaza, Connecticut Bank & Trust 
Company Building, Kahn and Jacobs and 
Carson, Lundin & Shaw, archts.—March 
1964, BTS, pp. 178-185 

Corning Community College, Arthur A. 
Houghton Jr. Library. Science and Tech- 
nology Building and Science Amphitheater. 
Administration and Liberal Arts Building, 
Student Center, Gymnasium, Corning, 
N.Y.; Warner, Burns, Toan and Lunde, 
archts.—June 1964, pp. 123-132 

Cosby, Mr. and Mrs, John C., House, Ches- 
terfield, Mo.; James Edgar Stageberg, 
archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 108-111 

Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. N. C., Jr., House New 
Orleans, La; Curtis and Davis, archts.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 116-119 

Curtis and Davis, archts.; Mr. and Mrs. 
N. C. Curtis, Jr. House, New Orleans, La. 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 116-119. Hotel 
America, Constitution Plaza, Hartford, 
Conn.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 179-185. 
South Terrebonne High School, Houma, 
La.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 151-153 


D 


Dalrymple, Mrs. John S., House, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Bliss and Campbell, archts.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 80-83 

Davis, Mary Lund, archt.; Ron Mitchell Cor- 
poration Development House, Tacoma, 
Wash.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 62-63 

Dayton Company Department Store, St. 

aul, Minn.; Victor Gruen Assocs., archts. 
—June 1964, BTS, pp. 170-172 

Deck House, Inc., Development House, Way- 
land, Mass.; William J. Berkes, Designer 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 120-123 

Desmond & Lord, archts.; Mental Health 
Building, Boston Government Service Cen- 
Baie Boston, Mass.—March 1964, pp. 195- 


Detroit Bank & Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; Harley, Ellington, Cows and Stir- 
„ton, archts.—May 1964, pp. 153-156 

Division of Employment Security Building, 
Boston Government Service Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson 
& Abbott, archts.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 
195-200 

DuBose, Charles, archt.; Constitution Plaza, 
North Garage, South Garage, East Com- 
mercial Building, West Commercial Build- 
E Research Center, Brokerage House; 
with Emery Roth & Sons, assoc. archts.: 
100 Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn.— 
March 1964, BTS, pp. 178-185 

Dyer, H. A. and Pedersen & Tilney, archts.; 
Health, Welfare & Education Building, 
Boston Government Service Center, Bos- 
p Mass.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 195- 


E 


Edelman and Salzman, archts.; Mr. and 
Mrs. ip S. Friedman House, Silver 
Spring, Md.—March 1964, pp. 169-172. 
Private residence in New York State, 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 58-61 

exl Puer einer Ill; The Per- 

ns ill Partnership, archts.—March 
1964, pp. 155-158 S 

Eggers & Higgins, archts.; F & H Schaefer 
Brewing Company Pavilion, New York 
World’s Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 140 

Eggers, Henry L. and Walter W, Wilkman, 
archts.; Casa Colina Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Inc., Pomona, Calif. —April 1964, BTS, 
pp. 202-203 

Eichler Homes, Inc., Development House, 
Orange, Calif.; Claude Oakland, archt.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 108-111 

800 South Fourth St. Louisville, Ky.; 
Loewenberg & Loewenberg and W. S. Àr- 
rasmith, archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 156 

Ekdahl, Davis and Deprew, archts.; To- 
peka-Shawnee County Health Center, To- 
peka, Kans.—April 1964, BTS, p. 206 

El Dorado Hills West, Inc., Development 
House, El Dorado Hills, Calif.; Henrik 
E archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 92- 


“Elevatoring High-Rise Apartment Build- 
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ings,” by George R. Strakosch—June 
1964, BC, pp. 178-179 

Ellerbe Architects, consulting archts.; Wy- 
att C. Hedrick, archt.; Scott and White 
Memorial.Hospital and Scott, Sherwood 
and Brindley Foundation, Temple, Tex. 
—April 1964, BTS, pp. 198-199 

Ellwood, Craig, Assocs., archts.; Gerald and 
Arlene Rosen House, West Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 48-53 

EI Monte, Hato Rey, San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Edward L. Barnes and Reed, Basora, 
co e archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 
158 

Evans, Mrs. Lolita, House, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 139-142 


F 


Fairmont Clinie, Fairmont, West Virginia; 
E. Todd Wheeler and The Perkins and 
Will Partnership, archts.—April 1964, 
BTS, pp. 204-205 

Federal Office Building, Boston, Mass.; The 
Architects Collaborative and Samuel 
Glaser Associates, archts.—March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 192-200 

Fredonia College, Master Plan for Fredonia 
College, Fredonia, N.Y.; I. M. Pei, archt. 
—May 1964, BTS, pp. 176-177 

FHA Honor Awards for Residential Design 
—Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 154-162 

Field, John L. Archt.; Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Packer House, Santa Clara County, 
Calif.—June 1964, pp. 153-156 

First National Bank, Sangelo, Tex; Office 
of George Pierce—Abel B. Pierce, archts. 
—Jan. 1964, pp. 130-131 

Fleschner, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm K., House, 
Westport, Conn.; Ulrich Franzen, archt. 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 100-103 

Foxhall, William B., “How One Large Office 
Uses Construction Cost Estimates"—The 
Architect in Practice—May 1964, pp. 106, 
110-111, 114 

Friedman, Mr. and Mrs. Irving S., House, 
Silver Springs, Md.; Harold Edelman and 
Stanley Salzman, archts.—March 1964, 
pp. 169-172 

Foreign Architecture. Stockholm central 
business district redevelopment, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Offices for the Stockholm 
Building Society, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Trades Union Headquarters, Lynhoping, 
Offices of the Swedish Forest Industries, 
Stockholm, Sweden, Trades Union Head- 
quarters, Stockholm, Sweden, Concert 
Hall, Halsingborg, Sweden, Single Family 
Housing, Sundyberg, Sweden; Sven Mar- 
kelius, archt.—April 1964, pp. 153-164. 
IBM Research Center, La Guade, France; 
Van Leer Office Building, Amstelveen, 
Holland; Torrington Manufacturing, 
Oakville, Ontario; Marcel Breuer, archt. 
—Feb. 1964, pp. 121-136. British Em- 
bassy, Rome, Italy; Sir Basil Spence, 
archt.—March 1964, News, pp. 12-13. 
Swiss National Exhibition, usanne, 
Switzerland; Alberto Camenzind, archt.— 
May 1964, News, pp. 14-15 

4800 South Shore Drive Building, Chicago, 
Ill.; Loewenberg & Loewenberg, archts.— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 162 

Franzen, Ulrich, archt.; Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
colm K. Fleschner House, Westport, Conn. 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 100-103 

Fulmer and Bowers, archts.; Broadcast 
House, Constitution Plaza, Hartford, 
Conn.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 178-185 


G 


Geneseo College, Fine Arts Building and Lec- 
ture Hall Building, Geneseo, N.Y.; Myl- 
ler, Snibbe, and Tafel, archts.—May 1964, 
BTS, pp. 171-174 

Gensert, R. M., "Versatile Structures for 
Apartment Framing"—June 1964, AE pp. 
178-179 

Glaser, Samuel, Assocs. and The Architects 
Collaborative, archts.; Federal Office 
Building, Boston, Mass.—March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 192-194 

Glass, Frank R., archt.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
R. Glass House, Des Moines, Iowa—Mid- 
May 1964, BTS, pp. 96-99 

Glass, Mr. and Mrs. Frank R., House, Des 


Moines, Iowa; Frank R. Glass, archt.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 96-99 

Glass. "Thickness of Large Glass Lights 
Crucial"—Jan. 1964, AE, p. 172 

Glenbrook South High School, Glenview, 
Il.; Nicol and Nicol, archts.—Feb. 1964, 
BTS, pp. 162-164 

Graham, John Hans & Assocs., archts.; 101 
Monmouth Street, Brookline, Mass.—Jan 
1964, BTS, p. 159 

Greenberg, Alfred. “Library Air-Condition- 
ing Design”—Feb. 1964, AE, pp. 173-174. 
"Air Conditioning of Auditorium-Type 
Buildings"—March 1964, AE, pp. 205-208. 
“Air-Conditioning Design uides for 
Laboratory Facilities”—May 1964, AE, pp. 
197-201. “Air Conditioning of Television 
Studios"—June 1964, AE, pp. 180-181 

Gropius, Walter, archt. with The Architects 
Collaborative, consulting archts, and 
Leavitt Assocs., archts.; Temple Oheb 
Shalom, Baltimore, Md.—June 1964, pp. 
147-152. “Tradition and Continuity in 
Architecture" A Three-part series, Part 
I—May 1964, pp. 131-136; Part II—June 
1964, pp. 133-140 

Gruen, Victor, Assocs., archts.; The Da; 
Company Department Store, St. Paul, 
Minn.—June 1964, BTS, pp. xxx-xxx 

Goble, Emerson. *A Hero Is Not MADE," 
Editorial—Jan. 1964, p. 9. “Reactions on 
Research," Editorial—Feb. 1964, p. 9. 
"The Spirit of Man," Editorial—May 
1964, p. 9. *Viable Vernacular," Editorial 
—March 1964, p. 9. “What’s Missing in 
Housing?," Editorial—April 1964, p. 9. 
“Why Good Design?," Editorial—June 
1964, p. 9 

Gores, Harold. “Gores of E.F.L. Notes 
Changing Standards for Size and Loca- 
tion of Big City Schools"—March 1964, 
News, p. 23 


H 


Hampton, Mark, archt.; McIntosh Student 
Center, Junior High School, Sarasota, 
Fla.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 154-155. Sun- 
state Builders, Inc. Development House, 
D Fla.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 72- 
7 


Harley, Ellington, Cowin and Stirton, 
archts.; Detroit Bank & Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich.—May 1964, pp. 153-156 

Harris and Freeman, Inc., archts.; Riverview 
Apartments, Cambridge, Mass.—Jan. 1964, 
BTS, p. 156 

Harrison & Abramovitz, archts.; Hall of 
Science, New York World's Fair 1964-65 
— Feb. 1964, p. 143. The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
—March 1964, BTS, pp. 186-187 

Health, Welfare and Education Building, 
Boston Government Service Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; H. A. Dyer and Pedersen and 
Tilney, archts.; Paul Rudolph, arch. de- 
sign.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 195-200 

Heat Pumps. “Heat Pump Radiant Panels 
Condition Electronics Plant"—Jan. 1964, 
AE, pp. 171-172 

Hedrick, Wyatt C., archt.; Scott and White 
Memorial Hospital and Scott, Sherwood 
and Brindley Foundation, Texas—April 
1964, BTS, pp. 198-199 

Heights State Bank, Houston, Texas; Wil- 
son, Morris, Crain & Anderson, archts.— 
Jan. 1964, pp. 122-123 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, archts.; 
Competing Entry, Communications Cen- 
ter, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N.Y.—May 1964, BTS, pp. 182-185 

Henshell, Justin and Edwin A. Weed, with 
Assem Salaam, archts., Lebanon Pavilion, 
New York World's Fair, 1964-65—Feb. 
1964, p. 143 

*Hero is not Made, A," Editorial] by Emer- 
son Goble—Jan. 1964, p. 9 

Horizon House, Fort Lee, N.J., Kelly & Gru- 
zen, archts,—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 158 

Hospitals. Bellevue Hospital Center, N.Y.C.; 
Pomerance & Breines; Katz Waisman 
Webber Strauss—Joseph Blumenkranz; 
Feld & Timoney, archts.—April 1964, 
BTS, pp. 194-197. Scott and White Me- 
morial Hospital and Scott, Sherwood and 
Brindley Foundation, Temple, Texas; 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, archt.-engnr.—April 
1964, BTS, pp. 198-199 

Hotels. Sheraton Maui E Kannapali, 
Maui, Hawaii; Wimberly, isenand, Al- 


lison & Tong, archts.—March 1964, pp. 
149-154 
Houses. George Berkowitz House, Lake Ma- 
hopae, N.Y.; Robert Sobel, designer, Nor- 
man Jaffe, archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, 
pp. 104-107. Mr. and Mrs. John C. Cosby 
House, Chesterfield, Mo.; James Edgar 
Stageberg, archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, 
p. 112-115. Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Curtis 
r. House, New Orleans; Curtis and Da- 
vis, archts.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 116- 
119. Mrs. John S. Dalrymple House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Bliss & Campbell, archts. 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 84-87. Deck 
House, Inc. Development House, Way- 
land, Mass.; William J. Berkes, designer 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 124-126. Eich- 
ler Homes, Inc. Development House, 
Orange, Calif.; Claude Oakland, archt.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 108-111. El Do- 
rado Hills West, Ine, Development House, 
El Dorado Hills, Calif; Henrik Bull, 
archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 92-95. 
Mrs. Lolita Evans House, San Francisco, 
Calif; Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 139-142. Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving S. Friedman House, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Edelman and Salzman, 
archts.—March 1964, pp. 169-172. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank R. Glass House, Des Moines, 
lowa.; Frank R. Glass, archt.—Mid-May 
1964, BTS, pp. 96-99. Mr. and Mrs. Tasso 
Katselas House, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Tasso 
Katselas, archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 
80-83. Mr. and Mrs. James F. King House, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Jacob Robbins, archt.— 
April 1964, pp. 179-182. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Meier House, Essex Fells, N.J.; 
Richard Meier, archt—Mid-May 1964, 
BTS, pp. 68-71. Private House in New 
York State; Stanley Salzman of Edelman 
and Salzman, archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, 
pp. 58-61. Ron Mitchell Corporation De- 
velopment House, Tacoma, Wash.; Mary 
Lund Davis, archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, 
p. 62-63. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Packer 
ouse, Santa Clara County, Calif.; John 
L. Field, archt.—June 1964, pp. 153-156. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Roos House, Han- 
over, N.H.; E. H. and M. K. Hunter, 
archts.—May 1964, pp. 157-160. Gerald 
and Arlene Rosen House, West Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Craig Ellwood Associates, 
designers—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 48-53. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Roush House, Portola 
Valley, Calif.; Wurster, Bernardi and 
Emmons, archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 139-142. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Shorb House, Be- 
thesda, Md.; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 64-67. 
Single Family Housing, Sundyberg, Swe- 
den; Sven Markelius, archt.;—April 1964, 
pp. 162-164. Mr. and Mrs. William L. Slay- 
ton House, Washington, D.C.; I. M. Pei & 
Associates, archts.—Mid-May 1964, BT'S, 
p. 54-57. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Sternberg 
ouse, Glencoe, Ill Binkley Associates, 
archts.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 120-123. 
Sunstate Builders Inc. Development 
House, Tampa, Fla: Mark Hampton, 
archt.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 72-75. 
Anderson Todd House, Houston; Ander- 
son Todd, archt.—March 1964, pp. 173- 
176. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmarth House, 
Colusa, Calif.; Campbell & Wong & Asso- 
ciates, archts.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 
76-79. Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Woehle House, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Fritz Woehle, archt.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 88-91 
Hoyle, Doran Berry Assoc. Archts.: 
Charles Luckman Assoc., Planning and 
Architecture; Tower Building, Prudential 
Center, Boston, Mass.—March 1964, BTS, 
pp. 190-191 
Hunter, E. H. and M. K., archts.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Roos House, Hanover, New 
Hampshire—May 1964, pp. 157-160. 


I 


Irwin Union Bank, Everroad Branch, Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; Harry Weese & Associates, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 118-119. 

Isabella House, New York City; Joseph 
Douglas Weiss, archt.—April 1964, BT'S, 
pp. 189-191 

Issaquah High School, Issaquah, Wash.; 
Young, Richardson & Carleton, archts.— 
Feb, 1964, BTS, pp. 145, 160-161 


3 


Jacobsen, Hugh Newell, archt.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Shorb House, Bethesda, Md. 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 64-67 

Jaffe, Norman, archt., with Robert Sobel, 
designer; George Berkowitz House, Lake 
Mahopac, N.Y.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 
104-107. 

Johnson, L. B. and Public Architecture: 
“Convictions on Architect's Role Recalled” 
—Jan. 1964, News, p. 10 

Johnson, Philip. Architectural Details, Part 
3: Administration Building for Schlum- 
berger, Ridgefield, Conn.; The Robert Wi- 
ley House, New Canaan, Conn.; Roofless 
Church, New Harmony, Ind.; Amon Car- 
ter Museum of Western Art, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Wing for Bliss Collection of Pre- 
Columbian Art, Dumbarton Oaks, Wash- 
ington; Kline Science Center, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn.; Museum of 
Modern Art, East Wing, New York City; 
Stairway, Museum of Art, Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N.Y.— 
April 1964, pp. 137-152. 

Johnson, Philip, Associates, archts.; New 
York State Pavilion, New York World's 
Fair, 1964-65.—February 1964, p. 142. The 
New York State Theatre, Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts, New York City 
—May 1964, pp. 137-144 

Jones, Office of Walk C., Jr., archt.; Leader 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Lamar Branch, Memphis, Tenn.—Jan. 
1964, pp. 124-125 


K 

Kahn, Albert Assocs, archts.; General Mo- 
tors Pavilion, New York World's Fair 
1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 140. Physics and 
Astronomy Building, Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
April 1964, pp. 165-168 

Kahn and Jacobs, Designs Inc. archts.; 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Company 
Building, Constitution Plaza, Hartford, 
Conn.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 178-185. 
Monmouth Shopping Center, Eatontown, 
NJ.—June 1964, BTS, pp. 000-000, Kall- 
mann, MeKinnell and Knowles (City Hall 
Architects and Engineers) and Campbell 
and Aldrich and William J. LeMessurier 
and Assocs.; Boston City Hall, Boston, 
Mass.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 192-194 

Katselas, Tasso, archt.; Mr. and Mrs. Tasso 
Katselas House, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Mid- 
May 1964, BTS, pp. 80-83 

Kelly & Gruzen, archts.; Horizon Home, 
Fort Lee, N.J,—Jan, 1964, BTS, p. 158 

Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, archts.; Geriatrics 
Building, Middletown State Hospital, Mid- 
dleton, N.Y.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 192-193 

King House, Berkeley, Calif.; Jacob Rob- 
bins, archt.—April 1964, pp. 179-182 

King & Lewis, archts.; Nelson Towers, 
Jackson, Mich.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 154 

"Kitchen Planning" by George T. Warren. 
—Mid-May 1964, Pp. 25, 27, 35, 36, 38, 40 

Koulbanis, Charles James, archt.; Morocco 
Pavilion, New York World's Fair 1964-65 
—Feb. 1964, p. 140 

Kump Assocs., archts.; Competing Entry, 
Communications Center Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y.—May 1964, 
BTS, pp. 186-189 


L 


La Palma Apartments, Santa Clara, Calif.; 
Fred Marburg, archt.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 
160 

Leaderer Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Lamar Branch, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Office of Walk C. Jones Jr., archts.—Jan. 
1964, pp. 124-125 

Leavitt sociates, archts., The Architects 
Collaborative, consulting archts.; Temple 
Oheb Shalom, Baltimore, Md.—June 1964, 
pp. 147-152 

Libraries. “Library Air-Conditioning De- 
sign,” by Alfred Greenberg—Feb. 1964, 
pp. 173-174 

Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett, archts.; 
Oakbrook Shopping Center, Inc., Oak 
Brook, IIl.—June 1964, BTS, pp. 166-169 


Loewenberg & Loewenberg, archts.; 800 
South Fourth Street, Louisville, Ky.— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 156. 4800 South Shore 
Drive Building, Chicago, Ill.—Jan. 1964, 


.162 
rro Charles Assocs., archts.; Pavilion 
of the United States, New York World's 
Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, pp. 137-139. 
Prudential Center, Boston, Mass.—March 
1964, BTS, pp. 190-191 


M 


Machlouzarides, Costas, archt.; Sierra Le- 
one Pavilion, New York World's Fair 
1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 142 

Manoff, Alexander, Store, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
zm Vinicoff, archt.—June 1964, BTS, 
p. 17. 

Manburg, Fred, archt.; La Palma Apart- 
ments, Santa Clara, Calif.—Jan. 1964, 
BTS, p. 160 

Markelius, Sven, *Architecture in a Social 
Context: The Work of Sven Markelius," 
Swedish Pavilion at the New York 
World's Fair of 1939, Stockholm central 
business district redevelopment, Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Offices for the Stockholm 
Building Soclety, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Trades Union Headquarters, Lynkoping, 
Sweden; Offices of the Swedish Forest In- 
dustries, Stockholm, Sweden; Trades Un- 
ion Headquarters, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Concert Hall, Halsin ; Sweden, Sin- 
gle family housing, Sundbyberg, Sweden 
—April 1964, pp. 153-164 3 

Marquis and Stoller, archts.; St. Francis 
Square Communi: Ee ET San 
Francisco, Calif—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 161 

Mayekawa, Kunio, archt.; Oppenheimer, 
Brady & Lehrecke Assocs., assoc. archts.; 
Japanese Government "Pavilion, New 
UR World's Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 


138 

Mayer, Albert, in consultation with Clar- 
ence Stein, “Architecture as Total Com- 
munity: The Challenge Ahead." A seven- 
part series, Part I: “Crisis and Opportu- 
nity"—March 1964, pp. 137-144; Part II: 
“Public Housing as Community"—April 
1964, pp. 169-178; Part III: “Urban Re- 
newal as Creative IMP 1964, 
pp. 145-152; Part IV (I): “Underlying 
Dynamics of Social-Physical Develop- 
ment'—June 1284, ph 141-146 

Mayer, Whittlesey Glass, archts.; The 
Premier, New York City—Jan. 1964, BTS, 


p. 157 
McGuire, Marie C., “PHA and Design: Com- 


missioner Outlines Aims"—Jan. 1964, 
News, pp. 23, 59 à 
McIntosh Student Center, Junior High 


School, Sarasota, Fla.; Mark Hampton, 
archt.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 154-155 

Mechanical Systems. “Components Program 
for California Schools’—Jan. 1964, AE, 
pp. 167-169 

Medical Buildings. Building Types Study 
331—April 1964, pp. 183-206. Caruth Me- 
morial Rehabilitation Center, Dallas, 
Tex.; Howard R. Meyer, archt.—A; ! 
1964, BTS, pp. 200-201. Casa Colina Re- 
habilitation Center, Inc., Pomona, Calif.; 
Henry L. Eggers and Walter W. Wilk- 
man, archts.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 202- 
203. Fairmont Clinic, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia; E. Todd Wheeler and The Perkins 
and Will Partnership, archts.—April 
1964, BTS, pp. 204-205. Geriatrics Build- 
ing, Middletown State Hospital, Middle- 
town, N.Y.; Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, 
archts.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 192-193. Isa- 
bella House, New York City, mm 
Douglas Weiss, archt.—April 1964, BTS, 
pp. 189-191. Miller Center for Nursing 
Care, White Plains, N.Y.; William N. 
Breger, archt.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 183- 
188. Resenrch Institute for the care of 
GU illness, Warsaw, Ind.; Wil 

. Breger, archt.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 

183-188. Rockland Nursing Home and Cot- 
tages, Garnerville, N.Y.; William N. Bre- 
ger, archt.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 183-188. 
Topeka-Shawnee County Health Center, 
Topeka, Kan.; Ekdahl, Davis and Depew, 
archts.—April 1964, BTS, p. 206 

Meier, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome, House, Essex 
Fells, N.J.; Richard Meier, archt.—Mid- 
May 1964, BTS, pp. 68-71 
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Meier, Richard, archt.; Mr. and Mrs. Jerome 
Meier House, Essex Fells, N.J.—Mid-May 
1964, BTS, pp. 68-71 

Mental Health Building, Boston Govern- 
ment Service Center, Boston, Mass.; Des- 
mond & Lord, archts.; Paul Rudolph, co- 
ordinating archt.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 
195-200 

Meyer, Harold R., archt.; Curuth Memorial 
Rehabilitation Center, Dallas, Tex.— 
April 1964, BTS, pp. 200-201, Turtle 
Creek Village, Dallas, Tex.—Jan. 1964, 
BTS, pp. 148-149 

Middletown State Hospital, Geriatrics 
Building, Middletown, N.Y.; Ketchum, 
Gina & Sharp, archts.—April 1964, BTS, 
pp. 192-193 

Miller Center for Nursing Care, White 
Plains, N.Y.; William N. Breger, archt.— 
April 1964, BTS, pp. 183-188 

Mitchell, Ron, Corp., Development House, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Mary Lund Davis, archt. 
—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 62-63 

“Modern History for Modern Architects,” 
by Jonathan Barnett, Review of “World 
Architecture"— March 1964, pp. 165-168 

Monmouth Shopping Center, Eatontown, 
NJ.; Kahn & Jacobs Designs, Inc., archts. 
—June 1964, BTS, pp. 174-176 

Mumford, Lewis, “The Wavy Line Versus 
the Cube"—Jan. 1964, pp. 111-116 

Myller, Snibbe and Tafel, archts.; State 
University of New York, Fine Arts Build- 
ing and Lecture Hall Building, Geneseo, 
N.Y.—May 1964, pp. 171-174 


N 


Nelson Towers, Jackson, Mich; King & 
Lewis, archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 154 

Nervi, Pier Luigi. "Pier Luigi Nervi 
Awarded A.LA. Gold Medal"—March 
1964, News, p. 10 

New York State Theatre, The, Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, New York 
City; Philip Johnson Assocs., archts.— 
May 1964, pp. 137-144 

New York World's Fair 1964-65, Preview— 
Feb, 1964, pp. 137-144 

Nicol and Nicol, archts.; Glenbrook South 
High School, Glenview, Ill.—Feb. 1964, 
BTS, pp. 162-164 

North Senior High School, Weymouth, 
Mass.; Paul Colletti, archt—Feb. 1964, 
BTS, pp. 156-157 

Noyes, Eliot, and Assocs., archts.; Westing- 
house Pavilion, New York World's Fair 
1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 142 


o 


Oakbrook Shopping Center, Inc, Oak 
Brook, Ill; Loebl, Schlossman and Ben- 
nett, archts.—June 1964, BTS, pp. 166-169 

Oakland, Claude, archt.; Development 
House for Eichler Homes, Inc., Orange, 
Calif.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 108-111 

Office Buildings. Office Building Complexes, 
Building Types Study 330—March 1964, 

p. 177-200. Boston City Hall, Boston, 

ass.; Kallmann, McKinnell and Knowles 
and Campbell & Aldrich and William J. 
LeMessurier and Assocs., archts,—March 
1964, BTS, pp. 192-194. Boston Govern- 
ment Service Center, Boston, Mass.; Paul 
Rudolph, coordinating archt.; Division of 
Employment Security Building; Shepley, 
Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott, archts.; 
Mental Health Building; Desmond & Lord, 
arehts.; Health, Welfare & Education 
Building; H. A. Dyer and Pedersen & Til- 
ney, archts.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 195- 
200; Jan. 1964, News, p. 26. Constitution 
Plaza, Hartford, Conn.; Charles DuBose, 
archt., general eem coordination; 
North Garage, South Garage, East Com- 
mercial Building, West Commercial Build- 
ing, Research Center, Brokerage House, 
Charles DuBose, archt.; 100 Constitution 
Plaza, Charles DuBose & Emery Roth & 
Sons, assoc. archts.; Hotel America, 
Charles DuBose and Curtis and Davis, 
assoc. archts.; Broadcast House, Fulmer 
& Bowers, archts.; One Constitution 
Plaza, Connecticut Bank & Trust Com- 
pany Building, Kahn and Jacobs and Car- 
son, Lundin & Shaw, archts.—March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 178-185. Federal Office Building, 
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Boston, Mass.; The Architects Collabora- 
tive and Samuel Glaser Assocs., archts.— 
March 1964, BTS, pp. 192-194. The Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Harrison & Abramovitz, 
archt.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 186-187. 
Prudential Center, Boston,  Mass.; 
Charles Luckman, Assocs., archts.; Hoyle, 
Doran & Berry, assoc, archts.—March 
1964, BTS, pp. 190-191. World Trade Cen- 
ter, New York City; Minoru Yamasaki and 
Emery Roth & Sons, archts.—March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 188-189; Feb, 1964, News, pp. 
14-15. Offices for the Stockholm Building 
Society, Stockholm, Sweden; Sven Mar- 
kelius, archt.—April 1964, p. 157. Offices 
of the Swedish Forest Industries, Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Sven Markelius, archt.— 
April 1964, p. 158. Trades Union Head- 
quarters, Lynkoping, Sweden; Sven Mar- 
kelius, archt.—April 1964, p. 158. United 
States Gypsum Company Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The Perkins & Will Partner- 
ship, archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 133-138. 

101 Monmouth Street, Brookline, Mass.; 
John Hans Graham and Assocs., archts.— 
Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 159 

Oppenheimer, Brady & Lehrecke Assocs., 
assoc. archts.; Kunio Mayekawa, archt.; 
Japanese Government Pavilion, New 
York World’s Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 
138. Pakistan Pavilion, New York World’s 
Fair, 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 138 

Office of Douglas Orr, de Cossy, Winder and 
Assocs., archts,; The Connecticut Savings 
Bank, North Haven Office, New Haven, 
Conn.—Jan, 1964, p. 132 


P 


Packer, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, House, Santa 
Clara County, Calif; John L. Field, 
archt.—June 1964, pp. 153-156 

Patrick Henry High School, Roanoke, Va.; 
Caudill Rowlett and Scott and Smithey 
and Boynton, associated archts.—Feb. 
1964, BTS, pp. 158-159 

Pei, I. M., archt.; Master Plan for State 
University of New York, College at Fre- 
donia, N.Y.—May 1964, BTS, pp. 176-177. 
Mr. and Mrs. Willium L. Slayton House, 
Washington, D.C.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, 
pp. 54-57. Town Center Plaza, Washing- 
ton, D,C.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 155 

Perkins & Will Partnership, The, archts.; 
The Edens Theater, Northbrook, Ill— 
March 1964, pp. 155-158. Winning Entry, 
Communications Center, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y.—May 1964, 
BTS, pp. 178-181, The James Whitcomb 
Riley Center, Indianapolis, Ind.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, pp. 144-149. United States 
Gypsum Company Building, Chicago, Ill. 
—Jan. 1964, pp. 133-138. With E. Todd 
Wheeler, archt.; Fairmont Clinic, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia—April 1964, BTS, 
pp. 204-205 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
The, Hartford, Conn.; Harrison & Abra- 
movitz, archts.—March 1964, BTS, pp. 
186-187 

Office of George Pierce—Abel B. Pierce, 
archts.—First National Bank, San An- 
gelo, Tex.—Jan. 1964, pp. 130-131 

Polk, Benjamin, “Tropical Climate Control 
Techniques"—April 1964, AE, pp. 208-210 

Pomerance & Breines; Katz Waisman Web- 
ber Strauss—Joseph Blumenkranz: Feld 
& Timoney, archts.; Bellevue Hospital 
Center, New York City—April 1964, BTS, 
pp. 194-197 

Port of New York Authority Staff, »rchts. 
and engrs.; Port of New York Authority 
Building, New York World's Fair 1964-65 
— Feb. 1964, p. 143 

Potsdam College, State University of New 
York, Potsdam, N.Y.; Comprehensive 
Plan; Edward L, Barnes, archt.—May 
1964, BTS, pp. 174-175 

Premier, The, New York City: Mayer, 
Whittlesey & Glass, archts.—Jan, 1964, 
BTS, p. 157 

Prudential Center, Boston, Mass.: Charles 
Luckman Assocs., archts.; Hoyle, Doran 
& Berry, assoc. archts.—March 1964, BTS, 
pp. 190-191 

Public Buildings. Boston State Government 
Center, Boston, Mass.; Paul Rudolph, co- 
ordinating archt.—Jan. 1964, News, p, 26; 


March 1964, BTS, pp. 192-200, British 
Embassy, Rome, Italy; Sir Basil Spence, 
archt.—March 1964, News, pp. 12-13. Port 
of New York Authority Building, New 
York World’s Fair 1964-65; Port of New 
York Authority Staff, archts. and engrs. 
—Feb. 1964, p. 143 

Public Housing Authority. “PHA and De- — 
sign: Commissioner Outlines Aims"—Jan. 
1964, News, pp. 23, 59 

Purves, Edmund Randolph, “Edmund Ran- 
dolph Purves Dies at 66"—May 1964, 
News, p. 26 


R 


Rana, Mansinh, archt. with Stonorov & 
Haws, archts.; Pavilion of India, New 
York World's Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 
144 

“Reactions on Research,” Editorial by Em- 
erson Goble—Feb. 1964, p. 9 

Recreational Buildings. Concert Hall, Hals- 
ingborg, Sweden; Sven Markelius, archt. 
—April 1964, p. 159. The Edens Theater, 
Northbrook, Ill; The Perkins & Will 
Partnership, archts.—March 1964, pp. 
155-158, The New York State Theater, 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 
New York City; Philip Johnson, archt.— 
May 1964, pp. 137-144. "Preview: New 
York World's Fair 1964-65"— Feb. 1964, 
pp. 137-144. Young Women's Christian 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Belluschi- 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.— 
March 1964, pp. 159-164 

Religious Buildings. Temple Oheb Shalom, 
Baltimore, Md.; Leavitt Assocs., archts.; 
The Architects Collaborative, consulting. 
arehts.—June 1964, pp. 147-152. Trini 
Episcopal Church, Concord, Mass.; Bel- 
luschi, Anderson, Beckwith, and Haible 
Assocs., archts.—March 1964, pp. 145-148 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Communi- 
cations Center, Troy, N.Y.; Winning En- 
try: The Perkins & Will Partnership, 
archts.; Competing Entries: The “Arche 
tects Collaborative, archts., Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, archts, and Kump 
EE archts.—May 1964, BTS, pp. 178- 
192 

Research Institute for the care of prolonged 
illness, Warsaw, Ind.; William B. Breger, 
archt.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 183-188 

Riley, James Whitcomb Center, The, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; The Perkins & Will Part- 
penti archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 144- 


Riverview Apartments, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harris and Freeman, Inc., archts.—Jan. 
1964, BTS, p. 156 

Robbins, Jacob, archt.; Mr. and Mrs. James 
F. King House, Berkeley, Calif,—April 
1964, pp. 179-182 

Robinson, Keefe and Devane, archts.; Irish. 
Pavilion, New York World's Fair, 1964-65 
—Feb. 1964, p. 144 

Rockland Nursing Home and Cottages, Gar- 
nerville, N.Y.; William N. Breger, archt, 
— April 1964, BTS, pp. 188-188 

Roofing. *Fluid Roofing Systems of Syn- 
thetic Rubber," Part 1: Characteristics 
and applications—Jan. 1964, BC, pp. 177- 
178; Part 2: Application to concrete decks 
and use of concrete fills—Feb. 1964, BC, 
pp. 179-180; Part 3: Typical fluid systems; 
flashing details—March 1964, BC, pp. 
215-216 

Roos, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, House, Han- 
over, N.H.; E. H. and M. K. Hunter, 
archts.—May 1964, pp. 157-160 

Rosen, Gerald and Arlene, House, West Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Craig Ellwood Assocs., 
designers—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 48-53 

Roth, Emery & Sons, archts.; 100 Constitu- 
tion Plaza, Hartford, Conn.—March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 178-185. And Minoru Yamasaki, 
archt.; World Trade Center, New York 
City—Feb. 1964, News, pp. 14-15; March 
1964, BTS, pp. 188-189 

Roush, Mr. & Mrs. C. J., House, Portola Val- 
ley, Calif; Wurster, Bernardi and Em- 
mons, archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 139-142 

Rudolph, Paul, archt.; Art and Architecture 
Building, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.—Feb. 1964, pp. 111-120. Boston 
State Government Center, Boston, Mass 
—Jan. 1964, News, p. 26; March 1964, 
BTS, pp. 195-200. Colgate University, 


| 


omir V N.Y.— 
“Rudolph Calls 


Creative Arts 
May 1964, News, Z5 
Students to Talk o: Uban Design"—May 
1964, News, pp. 23-24 


s 


St. Francis Square Community Apartments, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Marquis and Stol- 
ler, archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 161 

Salaam, Assem with Justin Henshell and 
Edwin A. Weed, archts.; Lebanon Pavil- 
ion, New York World's Fair, 1964-65— 
Feb. 1964, p. 143 

Salzman, Stanley of Edelman and Salzman, 
archt.; Private residence in New York 
State—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 58-61 

Sando, Francis A. “C.P.M. What Factors 
Determine Its Success?" Part 1—April, 
1964, AE. pp. 211-216. Part 2—May 1964, 
AE, pp. 202-204 

School Components. *School Component De- 


signs, Costs "—Feb. 1964, AE, 
p. 166-172 
Schools. “Air Conditioning, Architecture 


and Education,” by Henry Wright.—Feb. 
1964, BTS, pp. 146-150. Building Types 
Study 328—Feb. 1964, pp. 145-164. “Com; 
ponents Program for "California Schools.” 
—Jan. 1964, AE, P 167-169. Glenbrook 
South High Schoo! Glenview, Ill.; Nicol 
and Nicol, archts.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 
162-164. Issaquah High School, Issaquah, 
Wash.; Young, Richardson & Carleton, 
archts.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 145, 160-161. 
McIntosh Student Center, Junior High 
School, Sarasota, Fla.; Mark Hampton, 
archt.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 154-155. 
North Senior High School, Weymouth, 
Mass.; Paul Coletti of Coletti Brothers, 
archt.—Feb. 1964, BTS, pp. 156-157. Pat- 
rick Henry High School, Roanoke, Va.; 
Caudill, Rowlett and Scott and Smithey 
and Boyn ton, assoc. archts.—Feb. 1964, 
BTS, pp. y 158-159. “School Component De- 
signs, Costs Revealed”—Feb. 1964, AE, 
pp. 166-172. South Terrebonne High 
School, Houma, La.; Curtis and Davis, 
archts.—Feb. 1964, MOIS pP- 151-153 
. Seott and White Memo: Hospital and 
Scott, Sherwood and Brindley Founda- 
tion, Temple, Texas; Wyatt C. Hedrick, 
archt.-engr.—April 1964, BTS, pp. 198-199 
Sert, Jackson & Gourley, archts.; Boston 
University’s Law and Education Tower 
University Union, Boston, Mass.— 
May 1964, BTS, pp. 161-168 
Shepley, Bullfinch, Richardson & Abbott, 
archts.; Division of Employment Secu- 
m Building, Boston, Mass.—March 1964, 
p. 195-200 
Sheraton Maui Hotel, Kaanapali, Maui, Ha- 
waii; Wimberly, Whisenand, Allison & 
Tong, archts.—March 1964, pp. 149-154 
Shopping Centers. Monmouth Shopping 
Center, Eatontown, N.J.; Kahn & Jacobs 
Designs, Inc., archts.—June 1964, BTS, 
p. 174-176. Oakbrook Se Center, 
nce. Oak Brook, Ill; Loebl, Schlossman 
and Bennett, archts.—June 1964, BTS, 
pp. 166-169 
Shorb, Mr. and Mrs. Robert, House, Bethes- 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen, archt.— 
Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 64-67 
Slayton, Mr. and Mrs. William L., House, 
ashington, D.C.; I. M. Pei & Associates, 
archts.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 54-57 
Smith, Chloethiel, Woodward &  Assoc., 
archts.; The Capitol Park, Washington, 
D.C. Section 2.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 155. 
Section 3.—Jan. 1964, BTS, p. 160 
Smith, Linn Associates, archts.; Warren 
Bank Branch Remodeling, Warren, Mich. 
—dJan. 1964, pp. 126-127 
Smith-Taylor Apartments, The, Sausalito, 
Calif.; Campbell & Wong & Associates, 
archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 150-153 
Smithey and Boynton, assoc. archts., with 
Caudill Rowlett and Seott, Patrick Henry 
High School, Roanoke, Va.—Feb. 1964, 
BTS, pp. 158-159 
Sobel, Robert, designer, with Norman Jaffe, 
archt., Mr. George Berkowitz House, Lake 
Mahopac, N.Y.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 
104-107 
South Terrebonne High School, Houma, 
La.; Curtis and Davis, archts.—Feb. 1964, 
pp. 151-153 
Spence, Sir Basil, archt.; British Embassy, 


Rome—March 1964. News, pp. 12-13 

“Spirit of Man, The,” Editorial by Emerson 
Goble—May 1964, Pi 

Stageberg, James Edgar, archt.; Mr. and 
Mes. John C. Cosby House, Chesterfield, 

Mo.—Mid-May 1964, BTS, pp. 112-115 

Sternberg, Dr. and Mrs., House, Glencoe, 
Il; Binkley Assocs., archts.—Mid-May 
1964, BTS, pp. 120-123 

Stockholm Central Business District Rede- 
velopment; Sven Markelius, archt.—April 
1964, p. 155 

Stonorov & Haws, with Mansinh Rana, 
archts.; Pavilion of India, New York 
World's Fair, 1964-65— Feb. 1964, p. 144 

Stores, Building Types Study 334—June 
1964, p. 157-176. Alexander Manoff Store, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul Vinicoff, archt.— 
June 1964, BTS, p. 173. The Dayton Com- 
pany Department Store, St. Paul Minn.; 
Victor Gruen Assocs., archts.—June 1 
BTS, pp. 170-172. Monmouth Shopping 
Center, Eatontown, N.J.; Kahn & Jacobs 
Designs, Inc., archts.—June 1964, BTS, pp. 
174-176. Oakbrook Shopping Center, Inc., 
Oak Brook, Ill; Loebl. Schlossman and 
mn archts.—June 1964, BTS, pp. 166- 


Strakosh, George R., archt.; '*Elevatoring 
High-Rise Apartment Buildings"—June 
1964, BC, pp. 191-192 

Structure. “Low-Cost Garage Structure 
Shows Design Finesse”—Jan. 1964, AE, 
pp. 164-166. “The Tallest Steel Bearing 
Walls"—The World Trade Center, New 
York City—May 1964, AE, . 194-196. 
“Walls Become Columns and Vice-Versa" 
— March 1964, AE, pp. 202-204 

Sunstate Builders, Inc., Development House, 
Tampa, Fla; Mark Hampton, archt.— 
Mid-May 1964, BrE pp. 72-75 

“Suspension Roof Frees Arena from Col- 
umn Obstructions”—June 1964, AE, p. 185 

Swedish Pavilion at the New York World's 
Fair of 1939; Sven Markelius, archt.— 
April 1964, p. 155 

Swiss National Exhibition; Alberto Camen- 
zind, archt.—May 1964, News, pp. 14-15 

Synergeties Inc., archts. and engrs.; Elec- 
trie Power and Light Pavilion, New York 
World's Fair, 1964-65— Feb. 1964, p.141 


T 


Teague, Walter Dorwin, Assocs., designers; 
Gas Industries Pavilion, New York 
World's Fair 1964-65— Feb. 1964, p. 141 

Temple Oheb Shalom, Baltimore, Md., Leav- 
itt Assocs. Archts., The Architects Col- 
laborative, consulting archts.—June 1964, 
pp. 147-152 

Todd, Anderson, archt.; Architect's House, 
Houston, Texas—March 1954, pp. 173-176 

Toepfer, Edwin F., *Insuring Entrance Door 
= Security"—April 1964, BC, pp. 221- 

Topeka-Shawnee County Health Center, To- 
peka, Kansas; Ekdahl, Davis and Depew, 
archts.—April 1964, BTS, p. 206 

Town Center Plaza, Washington, D.C.; I. M. 
tM Assocs., archts.—Jan. 1964, BTS, 
LS 

Trades Union Headquarters, Lynkoping; 
— Markelius, archt.—April 1964, p. 

Trades Union Headquarters, Stockholm; 
Sven Markelius, archt.—April 1964, p. 158 

"Tradition and Continuity in Architecture," 
by Walter Gropius. A Three-part series, 
Part 1—May 1964, pp. 131-136; Part 2— 
June 1964, pp. 133-140 

Trinity Episcopal Church, Concord, Mass.; 
Belluschi, Anderson, Beckwith and Hai- 
==: assoc. archts.—March 1964, pp. 145- 

Trust Company of Georgia, Northeast 
Freeway Office, Atlanta, Georgia; Abreu 
& Robeson, archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 120-121 

Turtle Creek Village, Dallas, Tex.; Howard 
DM archt.—Jan. 1964, BTS, pp. 148- 


U 


United States Gypsum Company Building, 
Chicago, Ill.; The Perkins and Will Part- 
nership, archts.—Jan. 1964, pp. 133-138 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Albert Kahn, archt.—April 1964, pp. 165- 
168 


v 


Vazquez, Pedro Ramirez and Rafael Mijares, 
archts.; Mexico Pavilion, New York 
World’s Fair 1964-65—Feb. 1964, p. 140 

“Versatile Structures for Apartment Fram- 
ing,” by R. M. Gensert—June 1964, AE, 
pp. 178-179 

*Viable Vernacular," pooral by Emerson 
Goble—March 1964, p. 

Vinicoff, Paul, archt.; eee Manoff 
Eu Philadelphia, Pa.—June 1964, BTS, 
p. 


Ww 


Warner, Burns, Toan and Lunde, archts.; 
Corning Community College—Arthur A. 
Houghton Jr. Library; Science and Tech- 
nology Building and Science Amphithea- 
ter; Administration and Liberal Arts 
Building; The Student Center; Gymna- 
sium—June 1964, pp. 123-132 

Warren Bank, Branch Remodeling, War- 
ren, Mich.; Linn Smith Assocs., archts.— 
Jan. 1964, pp. 126-127 

“Wavy Line Versus The Cube, The," by 
Lewis Mumford—Jan. 1964, pp. 111-116 

Wedd, Edwin A., and Justin Henshell, with 
Assem Salaam, archts.; Lebanon Pavilion, 
New York World's Fair 1964-65—Feb. 
1964, p. 143 

Weese, Harold & Assocs. archts.; Irwin Un- 
ion Bank, Everroad Branch, Columbus, 
Ind.—Jan. 1964, E 

Weiss, Joseph Do archt.; Isabella 

ty Apel 1964, BTS, 


House, New York 
pp. 189-191 
*What's Missing in Housing?" Editorial by 
Emerson Goble—April 1964, p. 9 
Wheeler, E. Todd and The Perl 


Partnership, archts.; Fairmont Clinic, 
Dm . Va—April 1964, BTS, pp. 


“Why Good Design?" Editorial by Emerson 
Golde—June 1964, p. 9 

Wilmarth, Mr. and Mrs., House at Colusa, 
Calif; Campbell & Wong & Assocs., 
archts. .— Mid May 1964, BTS, pp. 76-79 

Wilson, Morris, Crain & “Anderson, arehts.; 
Heights State Bank, Houston, Texas— 
Jan. 1964, pp. 122-123 

Wimberly, isenand, Allison & Tong, 
archts.; Sheraton Maui Hotel, Kaan 
Maui, Hawaii—March 1964, pp. 149-154 

Woehle, Fritz, archt.; Mr. and Mrs. Fritz 
e House, Birmingham, Ala.—Mid- 

may 1964, ae pp. 88-91 

World Trade Center, New York City; Mi- 
noru Yamasaki and Associates and Em- 
ery Roth & Sons, archts.—Feb. 1964, 
News, pp. 14-15. March 1964, BTS, pp. 
188-189. May 1964, AE, pp. 194-196 È 

Wright, Henry, “Air. Conditionin ning, Archi- 
tecture and Education”—Feb. 1964, BTS, 
pp. 146-150 

a Bernardi and Emmons, archts.; 

Evans House, Francisco, 

Calif. Jan. 1964, pp. 139-142. Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Roush House, Portola Valley, 
Calif.—Jan. 1964, pp. 139-142 

Wurster, Bernardi ‘and Emmons, with Miller 
and Steiner, archts.; Bank of America, 
A.P. Giannini Branch, San Mateo, Calif.— 
Jan 1964, pp. 128-129 


XYZ 


Yale University, Art and Architecture 
Building, New Haven, Conn.; Paul Ru- 
dolph, archt.—Feb. 1964, pp. nim 

Yamasaki, Minoru and Associates, and Em- 
ery Roth and Sons, archts.; World Trade 
eed New York City—February 1964, 
News 14-15—March US BTS, pp. 
188- 189. May 1964, AE, 94-196 

noted WA = Can on, archts.; Is- 

l, Issaquah, Wash.— 


Feb. xU noms pp. - 145, 160-161 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Belluschi, Pietro, with 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, archts.— 
March 1964, pp. 159-164 
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PRE-FILED CATALOGS of the 
manufacturers listed below are avail- 
able in the 1964 Sweet's Catalog File 
as follows: (A) Architectural File 
(green), (IC) Industrial Construc- 
tion File (blue), (LC) Light Con- 
struction File (yellow). 


Aerofin Corp. 
Allen Organ Co. 
A-IC Allied Chemical 
A-LC Amarlite Div., 
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A-IC American Bridge Division . 
A-IC American Cyanamid Co. 
(Building Producta Div.) .. 24, 41-42 
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A American Louver Co. 273 
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Bulldog Electric Products Di 
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Chicago Faucet Co. 
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Concrete Reinforcing 
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Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc, 
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A-IC-LC Dow Chemical Co. . . 218-219 
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A Duriron Co., Inc. L2 
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A-LC Fiat Metal Manufacturing Co., Ine. 75 
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A Haughton Elevator Co. 49 
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A 
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Hillyard Chemical Co, . 237 
Holophane Co., Inc. .. 293 
A-IC Horn Products, A. C. 
(Dewey & Almy Chem. Div., 
W. R. Grace & Co.) .. resserc 62 


A-IC-LC Inland Steel Products Co. ... 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 

A-LC ITT Bell & Gossett, Inc. 
A-IC-LC ITT Nesbitt, Inc. 


A Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. ... 88 
Janitrol Div., Midland-Ross Corp. 

100-101 

A-IC-LC Johns-Manville ....... «esee 93 to 36 

A-IC-LC Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. .. 196-197 


A Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical pm p 
A-IC-LC Kentile, Inc. . 


A-IC-LC Kimberly-Clark Corp. T 
A-IC Kinnear Manufacturing Co. . 86 

A Kirlin Co. 17 

A-IC Kohler Co. 16 


A LCN Closers, Inc. 

A-IC Lamson Corp. .. 
Lees & Sons Co., James, 

Div. Burlington Industries ...... 22 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. . 

Lennox Industries, Inc. .. t 

A-IC-LC Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 229 to 232 

Linen Supply Assn. of America ... 76 


A 
A Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 63 
A Ludowici-Celadon Co. 91 
A Luminous Ceilings, Ine. 46 
A Marble Inst. of America, Inc. ..... 208 
A-LC Marsh Wall Products, Inc. 249 
McDonald & Co. ... 228D 


MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 


A Mirawal Co, 


Modine Manufacturing Co. . 80 
IC Monsanto Chemical Co., Building 
Prod. Dept. . oa 228 
A Mosaic Tile Co. . 3203121 
A-IC Natco Corp. ... eese vee 241 
National Conerete Masonry Assn. . 225 
A-IC-LC National Gypsum Co. ...... 281 to 285 
Feann Lumber E 
ZH . 228B-228C 


Norris Dispensers, Inc. .... eee 68 


A Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Winchester Western Div., 


A Otis Elevator Co. 83 
A-IC Overhead Door Corp. 187 
Ozalid Div., General Aniline & 
Film Corp. seessssrreeteeeseren 240 
A-IC Pittsburgh Corning Corp. >...» s. 44 
A-IC-LC Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

71 to 74, 200-201 

LC Portland Cement Assn. 87, Be 288 

Prescon Corp. sses... -es O 
Prestressed Concrete Institute .... 304 | 


Reproduction Engineering Corp. .. 266 
A Republic Steel Corp. .. 188-189, 294-295. 


Revere Electrie Manufacturing Co. 89 
A-IC Reznor Div., ITT Bell & Gossett, 


Russell & Erwin Di 
A-IC Rust-Oleum Corp. . 


Schlange Lock Co. ..... leeren . 
Sheffield Div., Armco Steel Corp. 
Silent Gliss, Inc. . 
Simmons Co. ... 
Slater Electrie Co. 
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C Smith & Co., In 
A Speakman Co. EM 
A Standard Coated Products, Inc. . 
A-IC Standard Conveyor Co. . 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
A Steel Joist Institute ...... 
A-IC Super Sky Products, Inc. 
Sweet's Catalog Service ... 
A-IC Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
A-LC Symons Manufacturing Co. ... 
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A Titus Manufacturing Corp. . 
A-IC Torginol of America, Inc. 
A Tremco Manufacturing Co. . 

A Trinity White Dept., General 
Portland Cement Co. 

T & S Equipment Co. 
Turnbull Elevator, Inc. 
Tuttle & Bailey 


A-IC United States Steel Corp. (subs.) 
209, 260, 269 to 271 


A Universal Atlas Cement . vee 209 
University Loudspeakers Div. 

Ling Temco Vought, Inc. .. 291 

A-LC Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. .... Cover 


A Van-Packer Div., The Flintkote Co. 252 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. .. .. 268 
Vilter Manufacturing Corp. .. 228 


Waterloo Register Co., Inc. ...... 
Weinman Pump Manufacturing Co, r^ 
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